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OUR  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

THERE  are  certain  homely  but  very  pertinent  questions  which 
it  is  good  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  the  opening  of  a  new  year  suggests  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  :  Where  are  we  ?  What  have  we  done  ?  What 
do  we  mean  to  do  next  ?  Before  these  pages  meet  the  eyes 
of  our  readers,  numbers  of  them  will  certainly  have  reviewed 
the  past,  and  cast  their  glances  forward  into  the  coming  year, 
in  order  to  fix  their  position,  to  ascertain  their  progress,  to 
note  the  perils  they  have  either  avoided  or  overcome,  and  to 
cast  about  for  the  best  means  of  defence  which  they  can  provide 
against  the  dangers  that  may  seem  to  beset  their  onward  path. 
What  each  of  us  has  just  done  for  his  private  good,  let  us 
now  endeavour  to  do  for  the  general.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
strike  the  balance  of  history  with  the  precision  of  a  merchant 
or  householder  overhauling  a  debtoi -and -creditor  account. 
We  may  proceed  by  analogy,  but  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to 
our  subject-matter.  The  life  of  a  nation  is  a  chain  of  events, 
like  the  life  of  an  individual ;  but  its  links  are  proportionably 
wider,  and  its  structure  more  complex.  If,  then,  in  connecting 
the  incidents  of  our  own  life,  and  examining  the  tendency  of 
our  own  actions,  we  are  perpetually  mistaken,  we  may  well 
express  our  diffidence  on  venturing  into  the  field  of  contempo- 
raneous history.  For  a  far  wider  range  of  observation  we  are 
compelled  to  use  less  trustworthy  instruments  ;  and  while  we 
only  aim  at  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  we  are  compelled 
to  make  a  large  deduction  for  error  at  each  step  of  the  inquiry. 
The  recent  history,  however,  of  Catholicism  in  England  cer- 
tainly offers  unusual  facilities  for  review.  It  has  written  itself 
in  large  characters  upon  the  minds  of  all.  The  leading  facts  are 
of  a  notoriety  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  dispute.  More- 
over, in  all  probability,  we  shall  never  have  a  fairer  oppor- 
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prise  of  individuals,  and  published  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  our  ecclesiastical  superiors  and  for  the  benefit 
of  some  Catholic  charity,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  found  im- 
practicable to  add  this  very  interesting  intelligence.  After  all, 
however,  mere  numerical  increase  is  the  least  important  item 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  any  estimate  of  the  recent  growth 
of  Catholicism  in  this  country.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  clergy,  whether  religious  or  secular,  of  churches,  of  re- 
ligious houses,  and  of  schools,  is  of  course  a  real  and  undoubted 
gain  ;  but  any  considerable  increase  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
the  lait}',  without,  a  corresponding  increase  in  these  paiticulars, 
would  be  rather  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  and  perhaps  of  serious 
mischief.  How,  then,  does  our  account  stand  in  these  matters, 
as  far  as  the  statistics  within  our  reach  will  enable  us  to  speak 
with  accuracy  ?  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  old 
numbers  of  the  Catholic  Directory,  beginning  with  the  year 
of  our  emancipation,  1829: 


Year. 

Priests 
in  Great 
Britain. 

Chapels  in 
Great 
Britain. 

Religious  Houses. 

Men. 

Women. 

1829 

477 

449 



1835 

490 

458 

— 

— 

1839 

610 

513 

— 

17 

1810 

615 

522 

_ 

20 

1841 

6t2 

540 



20 

1815 

757 

582 

3 

;?i 

1846 

776 

602 

6 

34 

1847 

818 

622 

8 

34 

1818 

800* 

630 

11 

38 

1849 

897 

672 

13 

41 

1851 

972 

694 

17 

53 

1852 

1,032 

708 

17 

62 

1853 

l,039f 

781 

17 

75 

It  appears  that  the  increase  from  1845  to  185o,  a  period 
of  eight  years,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  increase  during  the 
sixteen  years  between  1829  and  1845. 

But  even  these  returns  are  only  a  faint  indication  of  the 
real  change  that  has  taken  place.  We  cannot,  indeed,  appeal 
to  figures,  but  we  can  appeal  to  the  senses  and  to  the  memory 
of  our  readers,  What  arc  the  increased  numbers  of  our  clergy 
or  our  churches  compared  to  the  increased  demand  upon  their 
labours,  and  the  increased  frequentation  of  the  sacraments  by 

*  During  the  year  1817  twenty-four  priests  and  one  bishop  died  of  typhus- 
fever,  causing  the  decrease  for  the  year  1 848. 

f  The  Catholic  Directory,  being  published  earlier  this  year  than  usual,  does 
not  contain  the  result  of  the  latest  ordinations. 
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British  Museum,  who  would  have  believed  that  at  the  time 
when  we  are  writing,  the  statue  of  Mary  would  be  found  in 
so  many  of  our  churches,  her  image  in  every  chamber,  her 
name  on  every  lip,  her  throne  in  every  heart? 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  that  branch  of  our  subject  which 
concerns  us  most  in  our  capacity  of  public  journalists,  and  let 
us  inquire  whether  we  shall  be  justified  in  using  the  same 
language  of  congratulation  on  a  review  of  the  temporal  posi- 
tion of  our  Catholic  countrymen.  Without  any  misgivings, 
we  make  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  do  not  dissemble  the 
dangers  that  threaten  us,  though  we  might  maintain  that  as 
they  arise  from  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control,  the 
only  question  in  their  regard  is,  whether  we  have  gained  or 
lost  strength  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence;  but  we  shall 
not  confine  ourselves  to  this  view.  Our  conception  of  the  part 
assigned  to  the  Catholics  of  England  forbids  us  to  measure 
their  pos  tion  by  so  low  a  standard. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  and  account  for  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  our  Protestant  countrymen  towards  us,  both 
as  regards  the  past  and  the  future,  we  are  constantly  referred 
back  to  two  leading  principles  which  will  scarcely  ever  fail 
us — their  hatred  of  our  religion,  and  their  anger  and  alarm  at 
its  spread.  In  these  feelings  we  have  the  key  to  the  history 
of  the  last  two  years,  and  to  the  whole  story  of  the  so-called 
Papal  aggression.  To  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  results 
of  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy,  let  us  view  it  in  the  light 
in  which  it  appeared  to  our  adversaries.  A  step  was  taken 
which  offended  them,  and  they  said  the  offence  was  aggravated 
by  the  manner  adopted.  But,  in  fact,  what  added  a  provoking 
stimulus  to  their  wrath  was  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be 
offended,  and  had  engaged  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they  were 
wholly  wrong.  It  was  this,  and  this  only,  that  gave  the 
hierarchy  the  character  of  "  insidiousness"  so  much  com- 
mented on  at  the  time,  if  indeed  those  who  first  made  use 
of  that  term  had  any  real  meaning  in  it  at  all.  It  can  only 
have  been  this,  we  say, — that  it  was  discovered  that  an  un- 
doubted step  in  advance  had  been  taken  by  the  Catholics  of 
England,  whilst  yet  no  right  had  been  infringed  by  it,  no  law 
had  been  broken,  and  no  remedy  existed  within  legal  or  con- 
stitutional limits.  If  they  blindly  persisted  in  entering  on  a 
hopeless  struggle,  they  received  ample  warning  of  the  conse- 
quences ;  if  they  now  feel  mortified  at  their  stultification, 
their  pangs  are  increased  by  the  reflection  that  they  might 
have  escaped  disgrace  by  listening  to  the  advice  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  reason  yielded  to  passion,  and  passion  unrestrained 
is  madness.  Then  ensued  that  scene  never  to  be  forgotten 
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When  their  explanations  and  arguments  and  remonstrances 
were  rejected,  what  course  was  open  but  that  of  simple  de- 
fiance? They  told  the  nation  openly,  "  This  hierarchy,  which 
offends  you,  pleases  us.  Against  you  who  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  it,  we  whom  it  concerns  will  defend  it.  Our 
duty  and  our  will  are  united  in  its  favour.  Both  our  religion 
and  our  honour  forbid  that  we  should  yield  an  inch."  And 
if  never  quarrel  was  more  definite,  so  surely  was  never  victory 
more  decisive.  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  the 
hierarchy  lives  and  flourishes.  The  enemy  has  exhausted  his 
ammunition,  and  has  fairly  abandoned  the  field.  Not  only  has 
the  hierarchy  been  established  and  completed,  not  only  docs 
each  bishop  "  continue  to  govern  the  counties  committed  to 
his  care  as  ordinary  thereof,"  but  the  collective  strength  of 
the  hierarchy  has  been  exerted.  Twelve  chapters,  under 
their  several  provosts,  have  been  constituted.  A  national 
council  has  been  held.  The  appalling  phantom  of  "  sy nodi- 
cal action"  has  become  a  dread  reality,  and  "  Popish  bishops" 
have  "  made  laws  within  the  realm." 

We  have  been  compelled,  in  considering  our  relations  with 
Protestants,  to  take  a  Protestant  view  ot  the  question.  To 
ourselves,  of  course,  it  was  never  doubtful  that  the  battle  was 
not  between  us  and  them,  and  that  in  their  delusion  on  this 
point  lay  the  cause  of  their  discomfiture.  They  were  attack- 
ing an  enemy  against  whom  all  their  power  was  as  nothing. 
While  they  deemed  that  they  were  assailing  an  earthly  foe, 
they  were  wasting  their  strength  upon  a  divine  antagonist. 
But  if  we  do  not  claim  for  ourselves  the  merit  of  the  triumph 
won  by  Divine  Providence  and  the  Church  of  God,  yet  its 
fruits  are  not  the  less  our  own  ;  the  defeat  is  not  to  them  less 
real;  and  to  their  minds,  which  can  discern  nothing  but  the 
human  and  temporal  elements  of  the  conflict,  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  disgrace  is  not  less  humiliating,  nor  their  resent- 
ment less  profound.  However,  the  agitation  has  now  mate- 
rially subsided,  and  things  are  returning  to  their  ordinary 
course,  so  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  results. 
Among  these  we  must  undoubtedly  include  an  increased  ani- 
mosity towards  ourselves  on  the  part  of  thousands  who  were 
always  our  enemies,  and  whom,  while  their  natures  remained 
unchanged,  we  could  never  have  expected  to  reckon  as  our 
friends.  Undoubtedly,  too,  the  increased  violence  of  the  No- 
Popery  party  has  infected  many  a  weak  mind  not  previously 
ill-disposed  towards  us,  and  induced  many  a  time-serving  politi- 
cian to  range  himself  against  us.  The  late  elections  presented 
many  instances  of  candidates  who,  to  obtain  support  or  stave 
off  opposition,  gave  themselves  out  as  opponents  of  Maynooth 
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dignified  demeanour  on  the  momentous  question  of  a  sheriff's 
chaplain  in  Buckinghamshire.  Let  the  name  of  Broughton 
shew  that  the  exhibitions  of  No-Popery  magistrates  have  not 
been  overlooked,  any  more  than  the  anile  rabidity  of  the 
Herald  or  the  darker  atrocity  of  the  Times.  But  our  enu- 
meration is  becoming  tedious,  and  our  only  aim  is  to  evince 
that  in  estimating  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  we  have 
had  the  facts  on  both  sides  before  our  mind.  To  those,  then, 
who  would  dwell  upon  its  bad  results,  we  make  a  present 
of  the  countless  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  against  us 
with  which  the  press  has  teemed,  from  the  chaste-minded 
effusions  of  our  lady-novelists  to  the  dreary  dullness  of  poor 
doleful  Punch.  But  even  after  allowing  full  weight  to  all 
these  topics,  ranging  as  they  do  from  facts  of  gravest  signifi- 
cance to  trifles  which  only  serve  to  shew  the  direction  of  the 
current,  we  are  still  ready  to  maintain  that  the  improvement 
in  our  position  is  so  great,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
No-Popery  agitation  so  many  and  so  vast,  that  they  would 
have  been  cheaply  purchased  even  at  the  price  of  tenfold 
greater  inconvenience  and  risk.  We  have  tried  to  make  a 
fair  statement  of  the  facts  which  militate  against  this  theory, 
but  we  find  we  have  only  succeeded  in  accumulating  materials 
for  its  proof.  The  inconvenience  to  individuals  has  been 
great,  but  the  gain  to  our  cause  has  been  immense.  It  has 
grown  in  strength  by  the  very  efforts  made  to  injure  it.  It 
has  been  a  peculiarity  of  this  conflict,  that  the  engineer  has 
been  so  often  hoisted  with  his  own  petard,  and  the  sword  of 
the  smiter  so  often  turned  against  himself.  In  many  instances 
the  failure  has  been  so  complete  and  the  chastisement  so 
prompt,  that  a  deterring  influence  of  the  most  salutary  kind 
has  been  exerted.  Has  any  one  forgotten  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  Durham  letter  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  ?  Will 
any  minister  be  eager  to  imitate  the  example  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  whilst  that  victim  of  his  own  perfidy  sits  with  his 
fellow  recreants  in  the  Hades  of  Opposition  ? 

"  Miserrimus 

Et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras, 

Discite  justitiam  moniti  et  non  temnere  Divos  :" 

"  Learn  to  be  honest,  and  leave  Catholics  alone."  xWill  not 
even  bigotry  learn  something  from  the  Achilli  trial  ?  Was 
the  scene  in  the  Queen's  Bench  the  other  day  calculated  to 
invite  a  repetition  of  such  a  case?  Who  have  been  the  gainers 
by  that  memorable  process  ?  Did  the  fanatics  of  Exeter 
Hall  who  instigated  the  prosecution,  or  the  unfortunate  man 
who  was  their  tool,  or  the  judge,  or  the  jury,  or  the  audience 
who  achieved  that  short-lived  victory  at  such  a  price,  feel  en- 
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effect  upon  a  commercial  and  property-loving  people,  who 
remembered  the  Gordon  riots,  and  who  knew  that  when  their 
co-religionists  commence  by  firing  a  chapel,  they  are  not  un- 
likely to  end  by  destroying  private  houses,  breaking  open 
gaols,  and  plundering  the  Bank. 

If  the  events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  thus 
affected   Protestants,   let  us   next  inquire   into    their  direct 
working   upon  ourselves.     A   common  danger  binds  friends 
closer,  and  makes  allies  of  enemies.     Under  the  pressure  of 
attack  our  intestine  divisions  have  been  forgotten.     Never  at 
any  time  were  English  Catholics  more  closely  united  —  long 
may  they  continue  so ! — but  in  any  case,  that  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  them  is  a  benefit  for  which  they  should  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  No-Popery  agitation.     But  not  only  have  Catholics 
been  united ;  their  union  has  been  effected  not  by  that  weak- 
est and  most  treacherous  of  bonds,  mutual  compromise,  but 
rather  by  all  agreeing  to  act  together  upon  principle  and  upon 
the  highest  principle.     Where  are  now  the  Whig  Catholics, 
the   Cisalpine  Catholics,  the  Catholics    of  the  Emancipation 
Club  ?     Where  are  the  Catholics  who  thought  that  religion 
and  politics  should  be  kept  entirely  separate  in  the  mind,  and 
that  their  belief  on  one  subject  should  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  their  conduct  on  the  other  ?     For  all  practical  pur- 
poses they  are  extinct.     And  in  effecting  this  happy  consum- 
mation, the  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  powerfully 
instrumental.     It  is  true  that  many  other  agents  have  assisted 
in  the  work,  and  that  the  late  crisis  has  only  completed  what 
without  it  was  in  the  fair  way  to  be  accomplished.     Twenty- 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Emancipation  Act.     The 
traditions  of  our  civil  degradation  are  becoming  fainter  in  the 
mind.     The  enjoyment  of  freedom  for  so  long  a  term  has  not 
been  without  a  moral  influence  upon  the  oldest  men,  whilst 
its  effects  upon  the  younger  have  been  proportionably  greater. 
Each  year  witnesses  the  advent  on  the  busy  stage  of  life  of  a 
fresh  host,  in  whose  early  recollections  the  evil  days  of  our 
fathers  have  an  ever  smaller  share.     A  large  portion  of  the 
population  has  passed  from  boyhood  into  manhood  since  Ke- 
nelm  Digby  wrote  the  Ages  of  Faith,  and  since  Frederic  Lucas 
began  that  career  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  occasional 
defects,  or  whatever  may  be  its  future  goal,  has  already  had 
a  greater  effect  in   bracing  and   elevating  Catholic  courage, 
in   teaching  Catholics   their  political  rudiments,  and  in  pre- 
paring them  for  that  important  and  independent  position  in 
this  country  which  it  is  their  right  to  claim  and  their  duty  to 
assume,  than  all  care  to  acknowledge,  or  we  have  here  space 
to  insist  upon. 
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have  withheld  them  from  applying  their  own  principles  more 
freely  and  more  consistently  to  it,  that  they  continue  in  pos- 

:<>n  of  any  of  its  blessings. 

True  it  is,  tliat  as  the  proper  functions  of  the  Catholic 
party  are  thus  elevated,  much  time  and  toil  and  self-denial 
will  be  required  before  they  can  be  deemed  altogether  fitted 
for  their  task.  But  here  again  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
their  enemies  are  their  truest  friends  and  teachers.  The 
Catholic  party  will  not  be  condemned  to  study  in  silence  and 
retirement  the  part  they  have  to  play.  They  may  at  once 
enter  upon  their  duties  as  guardians  of  the  Constitution  and 
exponents  of  Catholic  policy,  and  work  will  be  ready  to  their 
hands.  For  as  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  Catholics 
that  the  Constitution  has  hitherto  been  violated,  so  now  the 
conspiracy  against  us  assumes  the  old  form  of  an  attack  upon 
constitutional  rights,  and  we  cannot  defend  ourselves  without 
at  the  same  time  defending  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
And,  again,  as  it  has  been  in  the  treatment  of  Ireland  that 
the  worst  outrages  on  the  Constitution  have  been  committed, 
as  it  is  through  the  side  of  that  ill-fated  sister  that  the  worst 
blows  against  justice  and  liberty  are  still  threatened  by  the 
dominant  faction  ;  so  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Legislature 
have  an  additional  security  in  their  course  by  their  special 
connexion  with  that  portion  of  the  empire.  We  are  here 
reminded  of  one  fruit  of  the  Papal  aggression,  often  quoted 
against  us,  viz.  that  only  one  English  constituency  has  re- 
turned a  Catholic  member.  We  admit  both  the  fact  and  the 
ncc.  It  is  a  temporary  misfortune.  But  let  us  see  if 
\ve  can  profit  by  any  of  the  uses  of  adversity, 

"  Which  like  a  toatl,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Oft  wears  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head." 

incerely  declare  that  the  fact  gave  us  unmistakeable 
pleasure.  We  hope  to  turn  it  to  a  good  account.  We  rejoice 
that  the  Catholics  of  England  are  thrown  so  unreservedly 
upon  Irish  magnanimity.  We  trust  that  it  may  prove  a  lesson 
to  our  self-conceit.  We  have  obligations  to  Ireland  which  we 
can  never  repay,  but  which  we  have  not  always  been  suf- 
ficiently ready  to  acknowledge.  Under  God,  we  owe  to  Ire- 
land our  emancipation,  our  present  safety,  and  the  best  por- 
tion of  our  future  prospects.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that, 
under  God,  we  owe  also,  in  great  measure,  to  her  example 
and  support  even  our  perseverance  in  the  faith.  And  if  there 
arc  any  who  in  times  past  have  shewn  themselves  forgetful 
of  these  facts,  it  is  well  that  the  lesson  of  our  dependence 
upon  Ireland  should  be  thus  pointedly  enforced,  so  that  self- 
interest  may  suggest  what  honour  has  failed  to  impress. 
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agitation  as  a  consequence  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  or 
the  pastoral  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  truth 
is,  the  causes  and  real  springs  of  these  outbreaks  are  quite 
independent  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  shew  themselves. 
When  a  man  goes  into  convulsions  at  the  offer  of  a  cup  of 
water,  we  do  not  say  that  the  water  has  caused  the  hydro- 
phobia, of  which  it  has  evoked  the  symptoms,  any  more  than 
we  blame  the  windmill  as  the  cause  of  the  madness  which  in- 
duced the  knight  to  treat  it  as  a  giant.  What  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  or  a  disease  of  the  brain  are  in  these  cases,  hatred  of 
our  religion  and  anger  at  its  spread  were  in  the  late  agitation. 
When  the  disease  has  arrived  at  a  certain  stage,  it  must  evince 
itself,  and  accident  decides  the  immediate  occasion  of  its  ap- 
pearance. The  No-Popery  madness  of  England  is  an  ever- 
smouldering  fire,  which  may  break  out  at  any  moment,  but 
which  is  never  so  dangerous  as  when  men  have  forgotten  its 
existence.  It  is  a  great  blessing,  that  not  only  our  own  eyes, 
but  those  of  all  the  wise  and  good  men  of  the  nation,  have 
been  opened  to  its  existence  and  its  clangers ;  and  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  if  in  the  late  sudden  outburst, 
when  every  body  was  taken  by  surprise  and  when  every  thing 
seemed  in  its  favour,  it  was  yet  got  under  without  doing  us 
any  material  injury,  we  have  still  less  to  fear  from  a  relapse. 
We  will  add  too,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  very  for- 
tunate that  it  happened  when  it  did  ;  fortunate  that  that  wise 
and  necessary  step,  the  restoration  of  our  hierarchy,  which,  in 
medical  phrase,  served  to  "  bring  out"  the  disorder,  was  not 
delayed  till  the  progress  of  our  faith  had  made  the  wrath  of 
our  enemies  still  more  furious,  or  our  own  numbers  more  im- 
posing. Had  the  numerical  force  of  English  Catholics  been 
greater,  the  insults  and  injuries  to  which  they  were  subjected 
might  have  provoked  retaliation,  and  the  fires  of  Stockport 
might  have  blazed  in  every  town.  That  it  was  not  so,  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  thankful.  Thoss  thanks,  however,  are  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  the  English  Government,  whether  of  Lord 
John  Russell  or  Lord  Derby. 
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two  French  Abbes,  brothers,  named  De  Coudray  (both  long 
since  dead),  officiated  at  the  chapel;  and  he  remembers  they 
spoke  of  him  as  tin  avare.  In  1830,  after  Charles  X.  was 
expelled  from  France,  one  of  them  was  stopped  by  Carre  (in 
coming  out  from  the  chapel),  who  said,  with  an  air  of  kind- 
ness, that  he  must  be  much  inconvenienced  from  his  pension 
as  a  French  emigre  being  stopped,  and  that  he  (Carre)  would 
be  happy  to  assist  him.  The  Abbe  at  once  accepted  the  offer, 
and  borrowed  51.  of  him.  But  in  a  day  or  two  Carre  repented 
of  his  generosity,  and  came  to  askthe  Abbe  for  the  money, 
saying  that  the  loan  entailed  a  loss  of  interest.  The  Abbe 
told  the  story  to  M.  Gasquet,  who  advanced  the  money  to 
repay  Carre,  whom  they  made  very  much  ashamed  of  himself 
by  ottering  him  the  interest  accurately  calculated,  which  came 
to  about  a  farthing.  The  allusion  to  the  emigrants  reminds 
us  that  Carre,  although  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  really  a  rich  man,  continued  down  to  the  very  last  to 
receive  an  allowance  of  15/.  per  annum  from  a  public  fund 
provided  for  the  support  of  poor  French  emigrants,  to  receive 
which  he  was  compelled  to  swear  to  poverty.  He  certainly 
lived  in  poverty;  the  few  coals  he  used  to  have  in  winter 
were  kept  in  a  corner  of  his  single  room,  which  served  for 
sitting-room  and  parlour,  bed-chamber,  pantry,  and  coal- 
cellar.  For  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  Carre  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  man  named  Hamilton,  who  of  course  became 
aware  that  he  had  a  miser  for  a  lodger,  and  paid  him  great  atten- 
tion, entertaining  expectations  of  having  his  money  bequeathed 
to  him,  more  especially  since  no  intercourse  was  carried  on 
between  the  old  man  and  his  relations.  They  lived  at  Lava}r, 
in  the  department  of  La  Mayence,  and  about  ten  years  ago 
comprised  a  brother  and  two  married  sisters.  He  had  heard 
nothing  of  them  until  1845,  when,  hearing  that  he  was  rich, 
they  began  to  make  inquiries  after  him ;  but  he  repulsed  all 
efforts  on  their  part  to  renew  any  intercourse,  satisfied  of  their 
selfishness,  and  often  saying  that  he  knew  they  only  cared 
for  his  money.  He  used  to  attend  the  Catholic  chapel,  but 
always  sat  in  the  free  seats,  behind  the  poor  girls'  school 
founded  by  the  late  venerable  Abbe  Carron,  and  on  some 
occasions  expressed  an  interest  in  the  schools.  When  asked 
sometimes  by  a  friend  as  to  what  he  meant  to  do  with  his 
money,  he  would  say  that  he  hoped  to  leave  a  lamp  to  burn 
behind  him,  and  would  now  and  then  refer  specifically  to  the 
schools.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
went  to  confession,  it  was  to  Mr.  Holdstock. 

In  February  1847  this  old  man  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  having  lived  half  a  century  of  incessant  Indus- 
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and  as  he  found  him  rather  weaker,  he  repeated  his  directions 
as    to   nourishing   diet,   and  inquired  if  Mr.   Holdstock  had 
been  sent  for.     Finding  that  he  had  not  been,  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  tell  him  of  Carre's  condition  (the  old  man  having 
named  Mr.  Holdstock  to  M.  Gasquet  as  his  director),  and  at 
the   same   time   he   mentioned   Carre's   intentions    as   to   the 
schools.     Mr.  Holdstock  accordingly  saw  him,  and  of  course 
saw  him   alone,  and  it   may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that 
Carre  made  his  confession.     He  also  mentioned  to  the  priest 
the  intention  he  had  already  expressed  to  the  medical  man, 
and  wished  him  to  prepare  his  will.     To  this  Mr.  Holdstock 
objected,  but  he  offered  to  introduce  a  legal  gentleman  who 
should  do  it.     It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  an  aged  miser 
who  grudged  himself  food  and  fuel,  and  with  difficulty  was 
induced  to  call  for  a  doctor  when  he  had  been  lying  for  days 
prostrate  with  weakness,  did  not  much  relish  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  lawyer  running  up  "  a  little  bill"  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  will.     This  Mr.  Holdstock  understood  to  be  the 
reason  that  he  was  asked  to  make  the  will ;  added  to  which, 
most  Catholics  would  have  greater  confidence  in  a  priest  than 
in  a  lawyer,  and  in  a  Catholic  lawyer  than  in  a  Protestant. 
Mr.  Holdstock,  therefore,  at  last  consented  to  take  instruc- 
tions for  the  will,  and  noted  them   down  in  pencil  for  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  draw  it  up  in  legal  form  ;   the  effect 
being,  that  the  7000/.  were  to  go  to  the  school,  and  the  80007. 
to  the  relatives,  except  50/.  to  Hamilton  the  landlord,  and 
501.  to  Mr.  Holdstock  for  masses.     On  the  same  evening  Mr. 
Holdstock  saw  Mr.  Cooke,  a  gentleman  who  for  twenty-five 
years  has  practised  at  the  Chancery  bar,  and  has  always  borne 
an  unexceptionable  character,  and  is  a  most  estimable  and  ami- 
able man  ;   who  for  sixteen  years  has  been  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  for  nine  years  had  regularly  attended  the 
same  chapel  with  Carre,  and  was  therefore  well  known  to  all 
the  congregation.      The  next  day,  Monday,  this  gentleman 
prepared  the  will  according  to  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  afternoon  they  went  together  to  call  on 
Carre.     Mr.  Cooke  now  heard  from  his  own  lips  his  inten- 
tions, which  were  slightly  altered,  but  substantially  the  same 
as  he  had  intimated  at  first.     Mr.  Cooke,  however,  suggested 
that  the  7000/.  for  the  charity  should  be  disposed  of  by  deed, 
in  this  way:  vesting  it  in  three  trustees,  of  whom  Carre"  himself 
was  to  be  one,  for  his  own  use  during  life,  and  for  the  schools 
at  his  death,  with  a  power  of  revoking  it  at  his  pleasure  at 
any  time  before  death.     This  latter  prevision,  of  course,  was 
made  in   the   event  of  his  recovering  and  living  some  time 
longer,  in  which  case  he  might  desire  to  alter  the  disposition  of 
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enable  the  trustees  to  transfer  the  stock  into  their  names  at 
the  Bank  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  deed,  were  then  read 
over  distinctly  by  Mr.  Cooke  and  explained  to  Carre,  \vlio 
appeared  to  understand  every  thing,  and  suggested  a  codicil 
giving  all  the  furniture  to  Hamilton  and  the  dividends  then 
due,  amounting  to  about  fifty  pounds.  The  instruments  were 
then  duly  executed,  the  landlord's  friend  Brown  signing  as 
one  of  the  attesting  ivitnesses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  transaction  more  natural, 
more  unimpeachable,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  more  laud- 
able. The  old  miser  in  his  last  days  leaves  a  large  amount  to 
his  relatives,  whom  he  did  not  even  know  by  sight ;  a  con- 
siderable legacy  to  his  landlord  ;  a  small  sum  for  masses  and 
to  each  of  his  executors ;  the  residue,  the  largest  portion  of 
his  property,  he  leaves  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  deserving 
charity  attached  to  the  chapel  in  which  he  had  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  worshipped,  and  founded  by  a  venerable  French 
priest  who,  like  himself,  had  been  an  emigrant  at  the  same 
dreadful  period,  some  "  sixty  years  since."  It  cannot  be  sur- 
prising, then,  that  when  the  parties  withdrew,  all  agreed,  in- 
cluding the  landlord  and  his  friend,  that  "  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory."  The  landlord  might  have  had  his  private 
reasons  for  dissatisfaction  ;  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  he 
had ;  a  sense  of  disappointment  so  vivid  as  to  affect  him  even 
to  tears  (so  it  was  sworn) :  but  these  were  feelings  so  purely 
selfish,  that  he  could  scarcely  presume  to  express  them ;  so  he 
appeared  to  be  satisfied.  And  thus  the  priest  and  the  lawyer 
and  the  rest  retired,  and  left  Hamilton  alone  with  the  old  man. 

All  this  had  happened  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  March.  The 
next  morning  Hamilton  saw  Mr.  Cooke,  and  expressed  the 
disappointment  he  felt  at  the  smallness  of  the  amount  left 
to  him  ;  although  it  was  just  double  of  what  was  left  to  the 
priest,  and  considering  that  he  was  an  utter  stranger  in  blood, 
and  was  paid  for  every  thing  he  had  ever  done  for  the  old  man, 
was  certainly  large  enough.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  been  using 
his  best  endeavours  to  persuade  Carre  himself  to  make  a  far- 
ther provision  for  him  ;  and  having  failed  in  this,  he  now  sought 
to  effect  his  object  through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors. In  reply,  Mr,  Cooke  merely  asked  if  Carre  had  inti- 
mated any  intention  to  alter  the  disposition  of  his  property  ? 
To  this  searching  question  Hamilton  could  only  answer  "No;" 
and  the  reader's  particular  attention  is  requested  to  this  fact. 
Mr.  C.  then  desired  him,  if  such  a  wish  should  be  intimated, 
at  once  to  send  for  him  (he  lived  close  by),  and  he  would  attend 
Carre  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  alteration.  Disappointed 
and  baffled  again,  the  landlord  withdrew,  and  forthwith  did 
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Mr.  C.  effectually  put  a  stop  to  these  importunities  by  re- 
questing him  to  prepare  a  written  statement  of  his  supposed 
claims,  to  be  laid  before  the  relatives  when  they  should  arrive. 
From  that  time  the  landlord  said  no  more  about  them,  except- 
ing that  once,  when  the  relatives  were  actually  coming,  he 
again  urged  Mr.  Cooke  to  press  his  claims  upon  them,  adding, 
"  It  will  be  for  your  interest  to  do  so."  Mr.  C.  indignantly 
inquired  what  he  meant  by  this  insinuation,  upon  which 
Hamilton  apologised. 

Immediately  after  Carre's  death,  Mr.  Cooke  wrote  to  the 
relatives  in  France,  to  inform  them  of  the  will  made  in  their 
favour;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  Hamilton  too,  who  had 
by  that  time  exhausted  all  his  importunity  with  the  trustees, 
and  to  no  purpose,  wrote  to  these  same  relatives,  in  which  he 
professes  to  give  "  a  full  statement"  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  lodger's  decease.  This  statement  is  in  exact  conformity 
with  every  thing  that  has  here  been  told,  excepting  only  on 
the  one  point  of  Carre's  intentions  with  regard  to  himself,  on 
which  he  declared  (contrary  to  his  repeated  acknowledgments 
to  Mr.  Cooke)  that  Carre  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done,  and  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  relatives  would  make 
a  better  provision  for  him,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  now 
coolly  proposed  that  he  should  share  in  the  money  left  to  them. 
In  June  two  of  these  relatives  arrived  in  England ;  Frai^ois 
Metairie  and  his  wife,  the  niece  of  Carre.  When  Hamilton 
found  that  they  did  not  credit  his  story  about  Carre's  alleged 
intention  to  leave  him  a  larger  legacy,  or  at  least  that  they 
were  not  going  to  act  upon  it,  he  gave  vent  to  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment, not  only  in  words,  but  tears ;  and  then  for  the 
first  time  alluded  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Holdstock  in  a  way 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion,  and  accused  him  of  having 
violently  interfered.  During  four  months  in  which  he  had 
been  writing  and  speaking  on  the  subject,  this  was  the  first 
word  on  his  part  tending  to  impugn  a  transaction  at  which 
he  had  been  present,  which  a  friend  of  his  had  attested,  and 
which  he  had  himself  afterwards  aided  in  carrying  out ;  and 
he  now  spoke  these  words  in  a  passion  of  tears  at  his  own 
bitter  disappointment.  The  relatives  went  to  see  Mr.  Cooke, 
and  received  from  him  a  copy  of  the  deed  conveying  the  7000/. 
to  the  charity.  Of  course  they  did  not  like  it.  People  don't 
usually  like  to  lose  money ;  and  relatives  of  a  deceased  person 
are  apt  to  consider  money  as  lost  which  they  had  expected, 
and  which  goes  to  somebody  else,  more  especially  if  it  goes  to 
a  charity.  Hence  they  now  at  least  so  far  sympathised  with 
Hamilton  that  they  were  disappointed,  and  they  had  now  to 
brood  over  their  disappointment  as  he  had  brooded  over  his. 
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District.     But  it  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  set  his  name 
before  the  public  in  the  papers  as  a  defendant ;  and  the  public 
would  not  easily  discriminate  between  the  real  defendant,  Mr. 
Cooke,  and  the  nominal  one,  the  Cardinal.    Such  was  the  Pro- 
testant plot.    The  question  was,  how  to  work  it.    The  problem 
%vas  to  get  it  before  the  public  as  soon  and  in  as  exciting  a 
way  as  possible.     A  motion  was  given  notice  of  to  bring  the 
fund  into   court;    a  purely  immaterial  proceeding,  to  which 
the  defendant  was  prepared  to  assent.     This,  of  course,  would 
have  occasioned  no  discussion,  and  presented  no  opportunity 
for  an  exciting  parade  of  the  case.     Here  a  conspiracy  was 
concocted  of  the  most  cruel  and  cowardly  character  ever  con- 
ceived.    Suddenly  there  appeared  in  the   Observer  copies  of 
long  affidavits  made  by  Hamilton  and  his  friend  Brown,  con- 
veying the  foulest  imputations  against  Mr.  Holdstock  and  Mr. 
Cooke.     This,  of  course,  was  an  aggravated  libel,  without  the 
least  pretence  for  palliation,  and  exposed  the  responsible  party 
not  only  to  the  risk  of  an  action  for  libel,  but  also  of  com- 
mittal by  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  contempt  of  court,  for 
persons  have  repeatedly  been  committed  for  conduct  of  this 
kind.     The   defendants'  attorney,  therefore,  was  justified   in 
attempting  to  trace  the  agents  of  this  malicious  and  libellous 
publication.     He  traced  it  to  the  man  Brown,  the  deponent 
of  one  of  the   affidavits   thu.;   published.     He,  the  attesting 
witness  to  the  deed,  who  had  for  years  never  dreamt  of  im- 
pugning it,  now  makes  a  most  offensive  affidavit  containing 
the  foulest   imputations  against  the  respectable  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  carries  the  affidavit  to  a  weekly  newspaper 
iirectly  he  has  sworn  it.     Who  set  him  on  to  do  this  ?     The 
reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  upon  this  point,  when  we 
:nform  him  that  Brown  was  traced  to  Lord  Brougham,  and 
^ound  to  be  in  communication  with  him.     And  what  was  the 
account  which  this  man  and  his  friend,  the  landlord,  now  gave 
jf  the  transaction  they  had  witnessed,  and  attested,  and  for 
rears  acquiesced  in  ?     It  will  hardly  be   credited   that  their 
•epresentation  was,  that  Carre   did   not   know  what  he   had 
signed;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  dispose  of  the  7000/.  to  the 
charity;  and  that  he  thought  the  deed  he  had  executed  for 
:hat  purpose  was  merely  a  power  of  attorney  to  enable  the 
andlord  to  receive  the  dividends  due  on  the  3000/.     This  was 
vhat  Hamilton  solemnly  swore,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
hat  there  were  three  instruments  executed — one  a  deed,  one 
L  will,  and  one  a  power  of  attorney  (a  power  not  to  receive, 
>ut  transfer  stock,  and  to  transfer  it  into  the  names  of  the 
rustees  under  the  deed — all  parts  of  one  transaction);  and 
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of  high  standing  in  doing  the  utmost  he  could  towards  destroy- 
ing the  reputation  of  an  exemplary  clergyman  of  nearly  thirty 
years'  standing,  and  a  fellow-counsel  of  more  than  twenty. 
One  would  have  supposed,  we  say,  that  the  least  sensitive 
mind  might  have  scrupled  to  assail  such  men,  upon  such  tes- 
timony, in  terms  the  most  truculent  and  offensive.  Not  so, 
however.  No  greater  forbearance  was  displayed  by  Mr.  Bethel! 
on  this  occasion  than  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger  on  another  and  more 
recent  one.  As,  in  the  latter  case,  the  leader  of  the  bar  hesi- 
tated not  to  insinuate  against  such  men  as  Cardinal  Antonelli 
a  complicity  in  forgery  and  perjury  which  he  could  not  have 
believed  to  be  true ;  so,  in  this  case,  the  leader  of  the  Chan- 
cery Bar  did  not  scruple  to  impute  to  a  priest  so  exemplary 
as  Mr.  Holdstock,  and  a  barrister  so  unimpeachable  as  Mr. 
Cooke,  an  implication  in  fraud  and  conspiracy  which  he 
must  have  believed  to  be  false.  Such  is  the  morality  of  the 
English  bar  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  conduct  is  vin- 
dicated by  a  conventionalism;  as  perjury  was  formerly  vindi- 
cated, it  appears,  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
sitting  on  Election  Committees.  It  is  said  that  it  is  enough 
if  counsel  speak  according  to  instructions,  however  false,  and 
however  little  he  himself  may  credit  them.  This  is  Protestant 
morality.  No  trace  of  it  can  be  found  before  the  age  of  Eli- 
zabeth, when  the  current  of  immorality  began  to  set  in  along 
with  the  tide  of  heresy  upon  this  unhappy  country!  It  is 
setting  up  a  human  usage  against  a  divine  command.  Thou 
shalt  not  speak  slander,  says  the  Decalogue  ;  and  the  Protestant 
counsel  says,  "  Not,  excepting  when  I  find  it  in  my  brief!" 
A  Catholic  moralist  would  ask,  "  Did  you  believe  it  ?"  and  if 
conscience  answered  no,  would  convict  the  man  of  the  sin  of 
slander.  In  such  a  case  as  this — of  mortal  sin — Mr.  Bethell's 
conscience  asked  no  such  question.  It  is  painful  to  recal 
all  that  he  allowed  himself  to  say  of  Mr.  Holdstock  and  Mr. 
Cooke.  We  must  hurry  on  to  the  termination  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  newspapers  gave  the  most  flaming  accounts  of  his 
statements,  continued  as  they  were  elaborately  for  several  succes- 
sive days.  When  Mr.  Cooke's  counsel,  the  present  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Stuart,  commenced  the  defence,  the  reports  were  re- 
duced and  cut  down,  and  daily  became  "small  by  degrees 
and  ungenerously  less,"  until  there  was  at  last  a  bare  notice 
of  "  case  proceeding,"  and  a  complete  burking  of  the  defend- 
ants' case,  not  one  of  their  affidavits  being  published! 

All  that  was  said  against  them  had  gone  forth ;  what  was 
said  in  their  favour  was  withheld :  where  was  the  use,  then,  of 
going  on  ?  They  felt  it  vain  to  struggle  for  justice  under  such 
circumstances:  they  had  full  confidence  in  the  judge;  Lord 
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evidence  were  true,  the  influence  of  the  priest  could  not  have 
been  very  great.  The  landlord,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
moment  the  poor  old  man  lay  prostrate  on  his  bed,  dependent 
for  his  support  on  the  almost  hourly  ministration  of  nourishing- 
food,  had  him  absolutely  in  his  own  power;  moreover,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  continually  and  incessantly  urgent  with 
the  dying  man  that  he  would  make  a  better  provision  for  him 
in  his  will ;  and  yet  not  a  syllable  of  reproach  is  heard  as  to 
any  "undue  influence"  that  had  been  exercised  by  this  man, 
notwithstanding  that  his  case  comes  precisely  within  the  defi- 
nition which  we  quoted  in  our  last  from  the  great  Protestant 
authority  in  this  matter,  Swinborne ;  "  when  the  testator  is 
under  the  government  of  the  persuader,  and  in  his  danger" 
(i.e.  in  peril  of  his  power).  "  And  therefore  if  the  physitian, 
during  the  time  of  sickness,  be  instant  with  the  testator  to  give 
him  his  goods,  the  testament  is  not  good;  for  the  law  presume th 
that  the  testator  did  it  lest  the  physitian  should  forsake  him  or 
negligently  cure  him"  This  landlord  stood  in  the  case  of  the 
physician  ;  by  "forsaking  or  negligently  curing  him,"  the  tes- 
tator's death  would  have  been  accelerated  ;  he  acknowledged 
that  he  was  "  instant  with  the  testator  to  give  him  his 
goods,"  and  the  testator  gave  them ;  yet  his  influence  is  not 
complained  of,  the  legacies  left  to  him  are  not  impeached. 
Truly,  the  moral  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  ethics  recognised  by  public  opi- 
nion in  a  Protestant  country,  a  man  may  lawfully  use  any 
influence  on  a  dying  man  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  pocket ; 
but  that  influence  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  is 
"  undue  influence,"  more  especially  if  it  has  been  exercised 
by  a  priest. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 
IN  IRELAND. 

Elizabeth *s  first  Irish  Parliament. 

IN  discussions  on  the  re-settlement  of  Church  property  in  Ire- 
land, advocates  of  the  Established  Church  frequently  assert 
that  this  property  was  transferred  to  its  present  uses  by  an 
act  of  the  Irish  nation  assembled  in  Parliament  in  the  second 
year  of  Elizabeth,  January  12,  1559-60.  The  Irish  Bishops, 
it  is  maintained,  were  present ;  and  not  only  did  not  oppose 
the  spoliation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  conformed  very 
generally  to  the  Anglican  heresy.  A  settlement  of  this  his- 
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acts  of  Parliament.  And,  for  our  own  part,  we  think  that  the 
bolder  would  have  been  the  better  course ;  for  her  Parliament, 
such  as  it  was,  only  added  fraud  to  force,  treachery  to  tyranny. 
It  represented  neither  the  nobility,  nor  the  commonalty,  nor 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  ;  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  s  .id 
to  have  assisted  at  it  never  approved  its  enactments,  or  cer- 
tainly never  observed  them;  it  was  not  an  act  of  the  Irish 
nation ;  and  it  left  the  Protestant  clergy,  what,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  been  ever  since,  chaplains  to  a  garrison  of 
English  adventurers  and  landlords.  Never,  even  for  one  hour 
during  Elizabeth's  reign,  could  they  be  called  the  clergy  of  the 
Irish  people.  Our  adversaries  themselves  admit  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  with  regard  to  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  reign. 
In  the  following  paper,  therefore,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  first  years,  and  shew  that  it  is  equally  true  of  them  also. 

And  first,  let  us  speak  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this 
vaunted  Irish  Parliament,  which  is  said  to  have  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism.  According  to  the  published 
list,*  it  consisted  of  seventy -six  members ;  twenty  from  ten 
counties,  and  fifty-six  from  twenty-eight  cities  or  boroughs. 
There  was  no  county  member  for  any  part  of  Ulster  or  Con- 
naught,  though  parts  of  both  provinces  had  been  represented 
in  preceding  Parliaments.  These  provinces,  comprising  fully 
one-half  of  Ireland,  had  only  six  borough  members ;  two  from 
Carrickfergus,  and  two  each  from  Gralway  and- Atherry.  Of 
the  six  counties  of  Minister,  two  only  were  represented, 
namely,  Tipperary  and  Waterford ;  and  even  in  Leinster,  four 
of  the  present  counties,  namely,  the  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties,  Longford,  and  Wicklovv,  were  not  represented. 
Thus  the  county  representation  in  this  Parliament  included 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  island.  Of  the  borough 
members  the  great  majority  were  returned  from  places  in 
eight  Leinster  counties.  Munster  sent  only  sixteen  mem- 
bers, from  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Dungarvan,  Youghall, 
Fethard,  Clonmel,  and  Kinsale  ;  while  Leinster  sent  thirty- 
four  members  from  seventeen  boroughs  or  cities.  Thus,  of 
the  whole  representatives  in  the  Commons,  two-thirds  were 
returned  from  a  part  only  of  the  present  province  of  Lein- 
ster. Will  any  one  pretend  that  the  votes  of  such  a  Par- 
liament can  with  any  propriety  be  considered  the  will  of  tht 
Commons  of  Ireland  ? 

Moreover,  if  it  is  true  that  these  members  consented  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  it  can  only  have  been 
in  order  that  both  themselves  and  their  constituents  might 
have  the  luxury  of  violating  all  the  enactments  which  they 

*  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  135.     Irish  Archaeological  Society. 
VOL.  XI.  D 
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another  of  those  so-called  reformers,  who  was  sustained  in  Kil- 
kenny during  Edward's  reign  by  the  trimming  Ormondes  and 
the  influence  of  government,  was  hunted  from  the  city  as  soon 
as  Edward's  death  was  known.  The  old  canons  of  St.  Canice 
purified  the  cathedral,  "flung  up  their  caps  to  the  battlements 
of  the  great  temple"  in  the  exuberance  of  their  joy,  and  issuing 
in  procession  from  its  portals,  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
in  the  thronged  streets  with  the  Catholic  melody,  "  Sancta 
Maria,  ora  pro  nobis."*  Staples,  first  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Meath,  strikes  the  key-note  of  that  lugubrious  howl  which  his 
brethren  have  sustained  during  three  centuries  against  the 
martyr-fidelity  of  the  Irish  Catholics :  "  A  beneficed  man  of 
mine  own  promotion,"  he  writes,  "came  unto  me  weeping,  and 
desired  me  that  he  might  declare  his  mind  unto  me  without  my 
displeasure.  I  said  I  was  well  content.  *  My  lord,'  said  he, 
'  before  ye  went  last  to  Dublin  you  were  the  best-beloved 
man  in  your  diocese  that  ever  came  into  it,  and  now  you 
are  the  worst-beloved  that  ever  came  here.'  I  asked,  why. 
*  Why,'  said  he,  '  for  ye  have  taken  open  part  with  the 
state,  that  false  heretic,  and  preached  against  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  and  deny  Saints,  and  will  make  us  worse  than 
Jews :  if  the  country  wiste  (knew)  how,  they  would  eat  you ; 
you  have,'  he  said,  *  more  curses  than  ye  have  hairs  of  your 
head ;  and  I  advise  you,  for  Christ's  sake,  not  to  preach  at 
Navan,  as  I  hear  you  will  do.'"f  This  letter  was  written  before 
Christmas  in  the  year  1548.  If  Staples  did  preach  at  Navan, 
it  was  his  first  and  last  Protestant  sermon.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  he  had  more  curses  from  his  flock  than  hairs  on  his  head. 
The  national  hostility  to  the  reformed  doctrines  had  in  no 
degree  been  mitigated.  The  Lord  Deputy,  Sept.  27,  1550, 
"  never  saw  the  land  so  far  out  of  good  order ;  for  there  is 
this  three  years  no  kind  of  divine  service,  neither  Communion 
nor  yet  other  service  ;  having  but  one  sermon  made  in  that  time, 
which  the  Bishop  of  Meath  made,  who  had  so  little  reverence 
at  that  time,  as  he  had  no  great  haste  eftsones  to  preach  there."% 
From  numerous  other  evidences,  too  copious  to  be  cited  here, 

sort  ?"— slnswer.  "  All  Mounster,  in  effect ;  Thomond,  Connaght,  and  Ulster." 
State  Papers,  1548,  Append.  Shirley,  p.  22. 

*  Bale's  Vocation,  "  They  rang  all  the  bells  in  the  cathedral,  minster,  and 
parish  churches  ;  they  flung  up  their  caps  to  the  battlements  of  the  great  temple, 
with  smilings  and  laughings  most  dissolutely;  they  brought  out  their  copes, 
candlesticks,  holy -water  stocks,  crosses,  and  censers ;  they  mustered  forth  in 
general  procession,  most  gorgeously,  all  the  town  over,  with  "  Sancta  Maria,  ora 
pro  nobis,"  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  Litany.  They  chattered  it,  they  chaunted  it 
with  great  noise  and  devotion ;  they  banqueted  all  the  day  after,  for  that  they 
were  delivered  from  the  grace  of  God  to  a  warm  sun." — Mant,  ii.  p.  238. 

t  Shirley,  Original  Lett  rs,  p.  2 1-. 

J  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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the  oath  of  supremacy.  From  the  temper  of  the  public  mind 
in  religious  matters,  as  shewn  already,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  ;  from  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  English 
governors  against  the  Irish  bishops,  as  "  blynd  and  obstinate 
bishops,"  for  not  introducing  the  English  Prayer-book, — it  is 
antecedently  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1560  could  at  once  work  so  great  a  miracle  as  to 
draw  the  people  to  the  Protestant  service.  Were  there  no 
evidence  on  the  point  at  all,  it  might  still  be  safely  assumed 
that  they  would  not  go  to  such  a  service  unless  the  law  were 
strictly  enforced.  This  could  not  be  without  the  machinery 
of  an  ecclesiastical  commission.  No  such  commission  was 
appointed  until  May  23,  1561,  and  even  then  for  the  county 
of  Westmeath  alone.  In  the  December  of  the  following  year 
a  second  commission  was  appointed  for  the  province  of  Ar- 
magh, including  the  diocese  of  Meath ;  and  in  October  1564- 
it  was  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom.*  These  commissions 
were  signal  and  miserable  failures,  as  the  commissioners  them- 
selves admit ;  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  even  a  seri- 
ous attempt  was  made  to  enforce  them,  except  in  parts  of  the 
three  dioceses  of  Armagh,  Meath,  and  Dublin.  In  July  1565, 
"  instructions"  were  drawn  up  for  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  order- 
ing him  to  report  on  the  state  of  religion.  Two  draughts 
of  these  instructions  are  extant.  Both  directed  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  clergy  of  the  realm  in  general ; 
both  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  commission  lately  issued,  and 
give  orders  about  it,  but  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  first 
draught  states  that  within  the  English  pale,  both  in  private 
places  and  in  the  churches,  the  Catholic  worship  was  exer- 
cised ;  and  it  peremptorily  prohibits  such  toleration  in  future. 
The  second  draught,  corrected  by  Cecil's  hand,  is  by  no  means 
so  confident ;  it  leaves  the  execution  of  the  commission  en- 
tirely to  Sydney's  discretion.-]-  A  report  was  presented  the 
following  year,  April  15,  1566,  in  which  Sydney  and  the  three 
reforming  bishops  virtually  confess  that  they  know  nothing  of 
any  dioceses  except  Meath,  Dublin,  and  Armagh,  for  that 
"  with  the  residue  order  cannot  yet  so  well  be  taken,  until 
the  countree  be  first  brought  into  more  civil  and  dutiful  obe- 
dience.";): Now  this  civil  obedience,  which  was  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  the  church  reformation,  was  not  attempted 
till  four  or  five  years  later;  that  is,  until  the  appointment  of 
English  presidents  for  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.  Moreover,  they  confess  that  even  "  within  the  three 

*  Liber  Hibernia-,  vol.  i.  part  2,  pp.  181,  182. 
t  Shirley,  pp.  206,  209,  211,  213. 
J  Ibid.  p.  233. 
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we  find  the  Lord-Deputy  Sydney  closing  one  of  his  letters 
with  the  significant  words,  "  now  comes  the  hour  for  re- 
forming the  Church  ;"*  the  hour  that  has  been  coming  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  in  expectation  of  which  English  go- 
vernors keep  Ireland  still  in  agony.  From  the  new  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  letters  it  is,  in  fact,  evident  that  he  troubled  himself 
very  little  about  matters  of  doctrine  ;  he  never  says  one  word 
about  them,  except  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  royal  will ;  j- 
his  sole  petition  is  for  a  pension,  or  a  bishopric  equal  in  re- 
venue to  that  of  Dublin,  which  would  support  his  family  and 
enable  him  to  keep  as  good  a  table  as  before.  So  much,  then, 
for  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  We  come  next  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  All  accounts  agree  in  represent- 
ing Loftus  as  having  been  zealous  for  the  Reformation  from 
the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Armagh  in  1562  to 
his  removal  to  Dublin  in  1567.  But  what  progress  could  he 
make  in  the  former  diocese,  whilst  far  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  under  the  dominion  of  John  O'Neil,  who,  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time,  had  with  him  the  true  Catholic  Primate  of 
Ireland  ?J  Loftus  himself  expressly  acknowledges  his  failure. 
He  petitioned  to  be  removed  from  Armagh,  "  because  it  was 
neither  worth  any  thing  to  him,  nor  ivas  fie  able  to  do  any  good 
in  it,  as  it  altogether  lay  among  the  Irish  ;"  a  fact  of  which  lie 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  discovery  until  John  O'Neil 
deprived  him  of  the  little  reverence  which  he  had  previously 
received.  There  yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  In  this  diocese  resided  most  of  the  lords  of  the  pale, 
who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  adhered  to  the  old  religion. 
They  were  sustained  also  in  their  fidelity  by  the  example 
of  their  bishop,  Walsh,  who  had  been  present  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1560,  but  certainly  did  not  vote  for  the  Reformation, 
and  who  a  few  months  afterwards  was  deprived  of  his  see  for 
preaching  against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the  13;h 
of  July,  1565,  he  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Dublin  by 
Loftus :  "  he  refused  the  oath,  and  to  answer  such  articles  as 
we  required  of  him;  and  besides  that,  ever  since  the  last  Par- 
liament he  had  manifestly  contemned  and  openly  shewed  him- 
self to  be  a  misliker  of  all  the  queen's  majesty's  proceedings; 

*  Shirley,  p   29*. 

f  See  his  Letters  in  Shirley,  pp.  H3,  147,  &c.  &c.  They  breathe  very  little 
indeed  of  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  reformer.  He  prided  himself  on  being  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  crown ;  and,  singular  enough  in  a  bishop,  reminds  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  his  fidelity  to  Queen  Mary.  Loftus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  gives  a  bad 
character  of  him.  "  In  open  judgment  [he  was  Lord  Chancellor],  loth  I  am  to 
say  it,  and  I  say  it  not  but  constrainedly, — in  open  judgment  he  will  swear  ter- 
ribly, and  that  not  once  nor  twice."  Shirley,  p.  275. 

J  Primate  Creogh,  whose  interesting  examination,  taken  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  has  been  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  Shirley's  "  Original  Letters." 
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indeed,  that  in  the  first  five  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  some  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  frequented  the  Protestant  churches,  but  it  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  change  of  religion,  and  with  all  the  usual 
externals  of  Catholic  faith,  Catholic  crosses,  Catholic  rosaries, 
Catholic  litanies  and  images  ;*  but  as  soon  as  they  learnt  that 
it  was  unlawful,  they  universally  refused  to  go  any  longer ;  or 
some  went  to  church  for  mere  sport,  or  at  least  made  sport 
when  they  were  compelled  to  go.f  With  these  facts  before 
him,  Sussex  early  foresaw  the  impossibility  of  reforming  Ire- 
land except  by  penal  laws.  "  The  people  without  discipline, 
utterly  void  of  religion  (Protestant),  come  to  divine  service  as 
to  a  May  game.  The  ministers,  for  dishability  and  greediness, 
be  had  in  contempt ;  and  the  wise,  fear  more  the  impiety  of 
the  licentious  professors  than  the  superstition  of  the  erroneous 
Papists.  These  matters  be  so  far  come,  as  they  be  not,  I  think, 
to  be  helped  by  private  commissions,  but  rather  by  Parliament, 
wherein  limits  in  religion  and  discipline  may  be  appointed, 
with  such  severe  orders  for  the  punishment  of  the  breakers 
thereof,  as  men  may  fear  to  go  beyond  or  come  short.  God 
hold  His  hand  over  us,  that  our  licentious  disorders  and  lack  of 
religious  hearts  do  not  bring  in  the  mean  time  His  wrath  and 
revenge  upon  us!"  (July  22,  1562.  J)  This  is  not  the  report 
of  a  man  who  saw,  as  Protestants  pretend,  the  churches  crowded 
with  people  during  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth.  The  Pope's 
nuncio,  who  was  then  residing  at  Limerick,  intimates,  it  is  true, 
that  in  some  parts  of  Leinster  some  persons  stood  in  need  of 
the  extraordinary  faculties  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Pope ;  and  as  they  could  not  come  to  him  in  person,  he  dele- 
gated his  jurisdiction,  in  December  1563,  to  Father  Newman, 
who  was  residing  in  Leinster.  But  in  that  delegation  there 
is  not  the  least  confirmation  of  the  assertion  so  confidently 
reported  by  some  writers,  that  there  had  been  in  Leinster  a 
considerable  secession  from  the  Catholic  Church. || 

With  this  evidence  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  both  before  and 
immediately  after  the  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  regarding 
two  of  the  most  practical  and  prominent  features  of  the  new 
religion,  namely,  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  attendance  at 
Protestant  worship,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Commons  of 
that  Parliament,  representing  the  wishes  of  their  constituents, 

*  Peter  Lombard,  Comment,  de  Regno  Hibern.  p.  282. 

f  Sometimes  they  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears,  and  raised  a  general  shout 
in  the  church.  See  O'Sullivan,  Hist.  Cat.  Comp.  p  135. 

J  Shirley,  p.  117.  It  is  strange  to  find  this  Lord  Deputy,  who  had  held  the 
Parliament  of  1560,  now  calling  for  another. 

||  The  Pope's  nuncio,  David  Wolf,  arrived  in  Ireland  in  August  1560,  and 
resided  there,  especially  at  his  native  city,  Limerick,  until  his  death.  Shirley, 
p.  171. 
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there  was  no  public  divine  service,  the  churches  fell  to  ruin, 
and  in  a  few  years,  according  to  the  unvarying  reports  of  lord 
deputies,  roofless  and  desecrated  churches  saddened  the  eye  in 
all  quarters  of  the  pale,  even  in  those  which  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  war,  but  not  the  zeal  of  the  reformers.  It  was  a 
great  triumph  to  the  Evil  One  to  suppress  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice ;  a  triumph,  as  an  Irish  preacher  of  the  day  pathetically 
laments,  which  converted  many  churches  of  God  into  haunts 
of  prostitutes  and  robbers.  When  the  towns  of  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Kilkenny,  &c.  &c.  rose  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and 
opened  the  churches  for  Catholic  worship,  such  of  them  as  had 
survived  the  decay  of  those  dreary  forty  years  of  her  reign 
were  found  to  be  loathsome  dens  of  filth.* 

Such  is  a  true  account  of  the  Reformation  effected  by 
Elizabeth  in  her  Irish  dominions;  and  it  sufficiently  demon- 
strates the  falsehood  of  the  received  Protestant  account  of  the 
vote  of  the  Irish  Parliament  by  which  it  professes  to  have  been 
established.  Had  her  first  Parliament  really  been  so  obsequious 
as  is  pretended,  she  would  not  have  evinced  so  marked  a  repug- 
nance to  summon  another.f  Neither  would  such  care  have 
been  taken  to  pack  her  second  Parliament,  A.D.  1569.  The 
Catholic  members  in  that  Parliament  complained  that  some 
persons  had  been  return  d  to  the  house  for  places  not  incor- 
porated, that  in  others  mayors  and  sheriffs  had  returned  them- 
selves, and  for  others  non-residents  had  been  returned,  contrary 
to  law.  After  four  days'  warm  debate,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  judges,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  on  the 
first  two  points,  and  ruled  on  the  third  that  the  returning 
officers  had  subjected  themselves  to  penalty,  but  that  the  non- 
residents could  take  their  seats.  J 

On  a  future  occasion  we  may  examine  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  that  same  Parlia- 
ment of  1560,  s'nce  it  has  been  said  of  these  too  that  they 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Reformation. 

*  The  writer  published  in  Duffy's  Catholic  Magazine  a  manuscript  account, 
by  a  contemporary,  of  the  rising  of  the  Catholic  towns,  especially  Waterford, 
after  Elizabeth's  death.  It  gives  a  good  key  to  the  feelings  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
during  her  reign.  See  Duffy's  Cathulic  Magazine  'or  November  and  December, 
1848. 

f  Hardiman's  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  Introduction,  p.  xvi.  * 

I  Cox,  Hibernia  Anglicana,  i.  p.  329. 
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is  really  ludicrous  to  remark  how  monstrous  are  the  mis- 
statements  of  Lord  Campbell;  and  Mr.  Foss  corrects  them 
in  a  caustic  and  sarcastic  style,  which  renders  these  por- 
tions of  his  book  particularly  racy  and  piquant ;  especially 
as  Lord  Campbell's  mis-statements,  while  having  all  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  invention,  have  less  ingenuity  than  stupidity.* 

From  the  subjoined  specimens,  we  conceive  few  Catholic 
readers  will  have  any  desire  to  read  more  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's book  than  they  find  in  that  of  Mr.  Foss,  who  we  hope 
will  not  fail  to  continue  and  conclude  his  valuable  labours. 
At  present  he  has  only  just  reached  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. That,  however,  brings  us  to  More,  whose  character 
even  Protestants  revere ;  and  after  him  no  chancellor  was  so 
morally  great  as  to  render  his  life  very  important. 

Before  reviewing  the  history  of  our  Catholic  chancellors, 
we  will  recur  to  Lord  Campbell's  book  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  in  a  striking  way  not  only  the  merits  of  their  Pres- 
byterian biographer,  but  to  exhibit  a  choice  specimen  of  that 
species  of  misrepresentation  or  invention  of  which  Protestant 
history  is  made  up.  Speaking  of  a  judge  named  Billing 
(temp.  Henry  VI.),  Mr.  Foss  says,  in  a  passage  which  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  as  well  as  Lord  Campbell's : 

"Fuller  inserts  Sir  F.  Billing  among  his  'worthies;'  adding, 
that  '  he  had  his  habitation  in  great  state.'  Unsupported  by  any 
authority,  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  biography  of  the  judge,  repre- 
sents him  as  in  every  respect  a  contemptible  and  worthless  person. 
He  remarks,  that  Fuller  is  silent  as  to  his  ancestors  and  descend- 
ants;  but  this  omission  is  not  uncommon  with  Fuller;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  his  account  of  Billing  to  indicate,  as  Lord  Campbell 

*  Writing  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Mr.  Foss  says  :  "  Flambard,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham,  is  introduced  into  Spelman's  list  of  Chancellors.  That 
author  refers  to  William  of  Malmsbury  and  Bishop  Godwin,  neither  of  whom, 
however,  say  any  thing  of  him  that  will  bear  that  interpretation.  Lord  Campbell, 
the  last  authority,  repeats  the  name,  but  says  nothing  to  justify  its  adoption;" 
unless  the  addition  of  the  minute  detail  of  Flambard's  amazing  his  enemies  by 
appearing  at  court  "with  the  great  seal  in  his  hands"  may  be  so  considered. 
Lord  Campbell,  in  telling  the  story,  has  copied  the  language  of  Lingard,  with 
the  slight  addition  of  these  words  !  If  his  lordship  had  kindly  referred  to  the 
author  from  whom  he  culled  this  interesting  incident,  which  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  modern  colouring  than  antiquarian  truth,  some  reliance  might  have 
been  placed  upon  his  subsequent  assertion,  that  "  at  all  events  he  appears  to 
have  held  the  great  seal  till  the  end  of  this  reign;"  an  assertion  of  which  the 
audacity  may  be  estimated,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  of  his  ever  having 
held  it  at  all. 

In  speaking  of  a  chancellor  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  Lord  Campbell  notices 
a  grant  of  safe  conduct  to"  the  chancellor's  poulterers,"  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  provide  poultry  for  him  and  his  clerks ;  and  he  draws  attention  to  it  by  a  pro- 
minent marginal  note,  "  Epicurism  of  the  Lord  Chancellor."  Upon  this  stupid 
and  laboured  levity  the  piquant  comment  of  Mr.  Foss  is  :  "  This  is  scarcely  fair. 
Would  Lord  Campbell  deem  himself  liable  to  this  accusation  for  eating  a  pullet?" 
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tained  liis  legal  position  in  the  courts  of  la\v.  In  the  very  first  par- 
liament of  Edward  IV.,  we  find  that  besides  Billing,  the  famous  Lit- 
tleton and  Laken,  Serjeants  in  precisely  the  same  position,  were  no- 
minated by  Parliament  as  referees  in  a  case  between  the  Bishop"  of 
Winchester  and  his  tenants ;  but  the  Rolls  do  not  supply  us  with  any 
authority  for  the  very  improbable  fact  which  Lord  Campbell  intro- 
duces, that  *  Serjeant  Billing  assisted  in  framing  the  acts  by  which 
Sir  John  Fortescue  and  the  principal  Lancastrians,  his  patrons,  were 
attainted  ;'  or  that  he  '  took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent  measures 
of  hostility  against  King  Henry  and  Queen  Margaret.'  We  have  no 
materials  which  would  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  Billing  the  private 
suggestions  of  which  Lord  Campbell  makes  him  the  author,  or  in 
judging  of  the  correctness  of  the  motives  assigned  for  his  elevation  to 
the  bench.  Neither  can  we  find  any  evidence  of  his  presumed  dis- 
satisfaction witli  the  office  of  puisine  judge,  nor  of  his  resolution  that 
*  mere  scruples  of  conscience  should  not  hold  him  back  from  the 
woolsack.'  Discarding  every  thing  but  the  simple  fact,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  on  August  9,  1464,  he  was  added  to  the  three 
judges  of  whom  the  court  of  King's  Bench  then  consisted.  Lord 
Campbell,  quoting  from  Baker's  Chronicle  and  Male's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  mentions  Billing  as  the  judge  w:ho  tried  one  W7alrer  Walker 
for  saying  that  he  would  make  his  son  *  heir  to  the  Crown,'  meaning 
his  inn  so  called  ;  and  gives  the  judge's  ruling  on  the  case,  with  the 
conviction  and  execution  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  his  lordship,  when  citing  Sir  N.  Throgmorton's  address 
to  Lord  Chief-Justice  Bromley,  omits  the  chief-justice's  answer,  re- 
ferring to  this  very  case,  by  which  it  appears  that  Markham  was  the 
<nd  that  an  acquittal  was  the  consequence  of  his  honest  ruling. 
But  if  this  omission  is  curious,  what  will  our  readers  think  when  it 
turns  out  that  neither  Baker  nor  Hale  state  the  case  as  occurring  in 
Billing's  time;  and  further,  that  Stow  gives  the  time  of  the  trial 
(March  12,  1 160)  four  years  before  Billing  was  on  the  bench  ! 
Billing  was  selected  for  Markham's  successor  as  chief-justice,  and 
received  his  patent  January  1468-9.  The  trial  and  conviction  of  Sir 
Thomas  Burdet,  for  wishing  a  favourite  buck  of  his  (which  the  king 
had  killed  in  hunting)  'horns  and  all,  was  in  the  king's  belly,'  is  said 
by  Lord  Campbell  to  have  taken  place  before  Chief-Justice  Billing 
in  the  very  next  term  after  his  appointment,  and  that  a  rumour  was 
propagated  that  the  late  virtuous  chief-justice  had  been  displaced  be- 
cause he  had  refused  to  concur  in  it.  We  cannot  discover  whence  Lord 
Campbell  has  extracted  the  ruling  of  Billing  in  this  or  Walker's  case, 
which  he  has  printed  as  quotations ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  with  his 
lordship's  known  experience  and  great  knowledge,  he  was  not  aware 
that  Burdet's  case  had  been  lately  referred  to  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
and  that  the  record  of  his  attainder  was  searched  for  and  found  in 
the  Baga  de  Secretis ;  and  that  this  labour  might  have  been  spared  by 
looking  into  Cooke's  reports,  where  the  proceedings  against  him  are 
published.  The  result  of  all  would  have  proved  that  the  whole  story 
of  the  buck  and  the  belly  was  a  figment;  and  that  the  charge  against 
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that  plastic  power  of  dealing  with  facts  which  he  displayed  in 
the  case  of  Achilli.  It  is  evident  that  these  are  not  accidental 
blunders  or  vagaries  ;  they  are  characteristic  of  the  mm  ;  and 
probably  no  more  severe  or  discrediting  exposure  was  ever 
inflicted  on  any  writer  with  more  justice  than  in  the  passage 
we  have  quoted.* 

The  names  of  chancellors  are  not  mentioned  until  after 
the  Conquest.  They  were  at  first  always  ecclesiastics,  and 
usually  men  who  attained  episcopal  rank;  but  it  was  not  then 
usual  for  them  to  hold  the  offices  of  bishop  and  chancellor 
together.  Hence,  in  the  list  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
chancellors,  all  are  mentioned  as  "  afterwards"  bishops.  So 
of  the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  I.  One  of  William's 
chancellors,  Bloet,  "  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,"  is  de- 
scribed by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  mild  and  humble,  a  raiser  of 
many,  a  depressor  of  none,  the  orphan's  father,  and  the  delight 
of  his  family.  And  Matthew  Paris  testifies  to  the  beauty  of 
his  person  and  the  sweetness  and  affability  of  his  manners  and 
conversation.  One  of  Henry's  chancellors,  Gifford,  "  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Winchester,"  when  nominated  to  that  see, 
at  the  time  when  St.  Anselm  was  expelled  the  country  by  the 
king,  nobly  encountered  the  royal  wrath  by  refusing  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  had  the  honour 
of  not  only  being  deprived  of  his  office,  but  banished  from  the 
kingdom.  However,  he  had  his  reward  in  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next  for  preferring  the  wrath  of  an  earthly  sovereign 
to  the  displeasure  of  Christ's  Vicar  and  the  anger  of  the  Hea- 
venly King ;  for  he  was  a  few  years  afterwards  consecrated  by 
St.  Anselm,  and  held  his  see  twenty-one  years,  during  which 
he  introduced  the  Cistercian  order  into  England,  and  founded 
an  abbey  for  them  at  Waverley,  Surrey.  He  also  erected  a 
priory  at  Taunton,  and  was  founder  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary 
Overy,  Southwark. 

The  King's  Chancellor  (Cancellarius  Regis),  says  Mr.  Foss, 
was  an  officer  of  the  Curia  Regis,  an  office  traceable  to  the 
time  of  Ethelbert,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  king  who  embraced 
Christianity.  He  was  originally  always  an  ecclesiastical  per- 
son, and,  Madox  says,  was  in  truth  "  the  king's  chief  chap- 

*  Yet  though  Lord  Campbell's  is  an  extreme  case,  the  character  it  exem- 
plifies is  not  confined  to  him,  but  pertains  to  all  Protestant  writers  ;  and  curi- 
ously enough,  his  sarcastic  censor  and  critic,  Mr.  Foss,  falls  into  the  very  fault 
(though  in  a  far  less  degree)  he  so  severely  exposes  in  his  learned  rival.  To  use 
his  own  expressions  as  applied  to  Lord  Campbell,  we  should  like  his  authority 
for  the  assertion  (a  specimen  of  many  similar),  "  that  Pope  Paschal  granted  abso- 
lution to  a  prelate  on  condition  of  his  proving  his  penitence  by  enriching  the 
Church."  We  might  then  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  the  "  condition" 
were  not  simply  one  of  restitution,  and  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  Mr.  Foss 
would  apply  to  one  of  his  footmen  who  had  stolen  his  plate. 
VOL.  Xf.  E 
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discover  the  explanation  —  to   a  Catholic  perfectly  easy  and 
plain — of  that  alteration  and  elevation  of  character  which  took 
place  upon  St.  Thomas's  elevation  to  the  episcopate.     "  The 
king  had   reason  to  consider  himself  deceived  when  Becket 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  chancellorship,  on  the  pretence 
of  his  incompetence  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  two  offices."* 
"  As  this  doubt  of  his  own  powers  could  not  have  been  the  result 
of  experience,  inasmuch  as  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to 
try  them,  and  as  the  two  offices  could  not  be  considered  in- 
compatible"  (how  easily  this  is  assumed !),  "  Henry  might  be 
justly  indignant  at  a  primate  declining  to  be  premier."     For 
Mr.  Foss  had  previously  informed  his  readers  most  truly,  that 
in   those   days   the   chancellor  was  virtually   prime   minister. 
How  essentially  secular  the  Protestant  Church-system  must 
be,  which  thus  positively  disables  an  intelligent  member  of  that 
Church  from  perceiving  any  incompatibility  in  such  offices, 
and  prevents  his  seeing  the  monstrosity  of  one  person  assuming 
to  exercise  the  entire  charge  of  the  whole  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  nation !     But  above  all,  how  utterly  does 
it  appear   to   disqualify  a  man  from  appreciating   the   awful 
character  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  from  understanding  the 
deep  humility  and  sense  of  responsibility  with  which  it  ought 
to  be  assumed,  and  by  Catholic  prelates  ordinarily  has  been 
assumed !    Very  different  from  St.  Thomas  was  his  successor  in 
the  chancellorship,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Henry's  gay  and  gal- 
lant illegitimate  son,  who  gave  up  his  bishopric  for  the  chancel- 
lorship, as  his  sainted  predecessor  had  given  up  the  chancellor- 
ship for  the  bishopric.     He,  at  all  events,  understood  his  voca- 
tion was  not  spiritual ;  for  when  compelled  by  the  Pope  to 
elect  between  being  ordained  and  abandoning  the  See  of  Lin- 
coln (the  temporalities  of  which  he  held),  he  chose  the  latter 
alternative.     His  military  propensities  were  so  overpowering, 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  unsuited  for  the  office 
of  chancellor  as  bishop.    A.  still  greater  contrast  to  St.  Thomas 
is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  Longchamps,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
the  first  remarkable  instance  we  have  of  a  bishop  retaining  the 
chancellorship.     Here,  at  least,  was  a  man  who  had  no  distrust 
of  his  own  powers,  and  no  pretended  scruples  as  to  the  incom- 
patibility of  temporal  and  spiritual  offices;  the  precursor  of 
men  like  Beaufort  and  Wolsey.     Longchamps  held  together 
the  offices  of  chancellorship,  chief  justiciary,  and  papal  legate, 
thus  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  whole  civil  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  realm!     What  was  the  result?     "He  en- 
grossed all  the  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  accumulated  vast 
sums  by  appropriating  the  rents  of  the   vacant  abbeys  and 
*  Foss,  vo1.  i.  p.  20?. 
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age  when  the  Church  was  the  Church  of  the  people,  liberality 
to  the  Church  was  charity  to  the  poor.  The  very  names  of 
William  of  Wykeham  and  William  of  Waynefleete  (who  are 
only  specimens,  albeit  illustrious  ones,  of  our  ecclesiastical 
chancellors),  may  suggest  to  us  the  sort  of  men  they  were. 
Let  us  take  at  random  another  instance — Richard  de  Bury, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  made  chancellor  (ternp.  Edward  III.)  in 
1335.  It  is  true  that,  finding  the  chancellorship  with- 
draw him  from  the  duties  of  his  diocese,  he  resigned  it 
in  less  than  nine  months  (without  in  the  least  forfeiting, 
by  the  by,  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  who  seems  to  have 
been  far  more  reasonable  in  this  respect  than  Henry  II.); 
thus,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample and  vindicating  the  conduct  of  St.  Thomas.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  originally  it  was  not  usual  to  hold  the  epis- 
copal office  with  the  chancellorship  ;  and  such  an  instance  as 
this  rather  shews  the  unfitness  of  the  chancellorship  for  a 
bishop,  than  of  a  bishop  for  the  chancellorship.  Richard  de 
Bury  neglected  none  of  the  duties  of  his  diocese,  and  turned 
all  his  time  to  account.  He  occupied  his  leisure  in  form- 
ing what  became  the  largest  library  in  Europe,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  was  the  first 
public  library  founded  in  that  University.  Mr.  Foss  thus 
describes  his  character :  "  His  virtues  and  charity  were 
equal  to  his  talents  and  learning.  He  was  beloved  by 
his  neighbours,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  reci- 
procal affection  ;  to  his  clergy  he  was  an  indulgent  su- 
perior; to  his  tenants  and  domestics  a  considerate  master. 
He  was  most  bountiful  to  the  poor,  distributing  eight  quarters 
of  wheat  every  week  for  the  relief  of  those  around  him,  and 
never  omitting  in  his  journeys  to  appropriate  large  sums  for 
the  indigent  in  those  places  through  which  he  passed.  The 
memory  of  few  names,  and  of  none  in  that  age,  is  more  en- 
deared than  that  of  Richard  de  Bury.  His  income  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  his  liberality,  that  his  representatives  at 
his  death  found  little  to  divide."  In  this  last  trait,  we  fear, 
little  resemblance  will  be  found  either  to  modern  bishops  or 
chancellors.  Of  course,  when  bishops  have  children,  it  would 
hardly  be  a  virtue  to  carry  liberality  to  such  an  extent;  and 
whether  chancellors  have  children  or  not,  they  are  sure  to 
have  prudence  enough  to  preserve  them  from  such  an  extreme. 

his  chancellorship.  He  held  the  see  only  three  years,  but  founded  Merton  College 
at  Oxford,  the  most  ancient  establishment  of  its  kind,  and  incorporated  by 
charters  so  wise,  that  they  were  consulted  as  precedents  in  the  foundation  of 
Peter  House,  the  earliest  existing  college  of  the  sister  University. — Foss,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  130,  131.  This  is  one  out  of  innumerable  instances  which  make  this  work  of 
great  interest. 
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it  is,  that  lawveis  were  now  in  bad  odour.  Thomas  de  Arun- 
dela  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  in  this  reign  chancellor 
for  the  fifth  time :  which  appears  to  indicate,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  his  administration  cf  the  office  was  appreciated ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  he  was  not  well  satisfied  with  himself  for  under- 
taking it.  What  a  contrast  to  St.  Thomas  ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  age  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  whose 
name  will  readily  occur  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  holders  of  the  great  seal,  and  as  the  predecessor, 
and  in  many  respects  perhaps  the  exemplar,  of  Wolsey.  To 
those  who  have  formed  their  ideas  of  history  upon  Protestant 
authorities,  or  who  have  not  disabused  their  minds  of  the 
mendacious  and  calumnious  misrepresentations  of  Shakspeare, 
the  great  cardinal  of  Henry  V.  will  be  as  much,  or  more,  an  ob- 
ject of  prejudiced  dislike  as  the  great  cardinal  of  Henry  VIII.; 
and  both  will  very  much  be  associated  in  their  minds  with 
aversion  to  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  general,  and  to  cardinals 
in  particular.  But  though  very  likely  Beaufort  was  not  scru- 
pulously careful  as  to  his  episcopal  duties,  no  complaint  was 
ever  made  of  neglect  in  his  judicial,  and  none  can  be  substan- 
tiated of  misconduct  in  his  political  duties.  He  was  unques- 
tionably faithful  to  the  country  and  the  cvown ;  and  if  failing 
in  fidelity,  it  was  rather  to  the  Pope  than  to  his  prince,  and 
it  was  the  Church,  not  the  State,  that  had  a  right  to  complain. 
Mr.  Foss  does  this  illustrious  ecclesiastic  no  more  than  justice; 
but  in  a  Protestant  it  displays  a  praiseworthy  freedom  from 
prejudice  when  he  declares,  that  "  though  more  attentive  to 
his  political  than  his  episcopal  duties,  there  is  little  that  can 
affect  his  character  as  a  man  anxious  at  once  to  serve  his  sove- 
reign and  promote  his  country's  welfare;"  and  he  says,  that 
the  imputations  against  him  of  being  a  party  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  death  are  not  supported  even  by  probability. 
The  cardinal  had  for  some  years  retired  from  court,  and  at 
the  time  his  own  dissolution  was  rapidly  approaching,  taking 
place  in  six  weeks  afterwards.  His  personal  neglect  of  epis- 
copal duties  was  only  during  the  time  he  was  occupied  with 
others  of  greater  importance,  perhaps,  to  the  country  at  large; 
and  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  he  forgot  to  make  full  pro- 
vision for  the  management  of  his  diocese  by  vicars-general. 
Beaufort  was  not  a  Borromeo;  but  taking  the  whole  of  his  long 
episcopal  career  of  half  a  century,  he  was  not  a  bad  bishop. 
The  time  during  which  he  was  engaged  in  duties  not  episcopal 
he  was  exerting  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  (and 
we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  these  illustrious  ecclesiastics 
constantly  did  the  state  good  service  by  embassies  of  peace), 
and  he  expended  vast  sums  in  works  of  piety  a::d  charity  : 
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names  as  Wykeham  and  Waynefleete  and  Wolsey,  Beaufort 
and  Kempe  and  Langley, —  can  cherish  the  vulgar  idea,  that 
ecclesiastical  rule  is  injurious  to  a  nation.  England  was  never 
better  ruled  than  by  these  Premier-Primates — or  rather  Pri- 
mate-Premiers—  whose  magnificent  minds  were  equal  to  the 
overwhelming  duties  of  prime  minister,  primate,  papal  legate, 
and  chancellor.  Truly  there  were  giants  in  those  days.  These 
men  were  great  not  merely  intellectually,  but  morally.  Wealth 
they  valued  only  as  the  means  of  a  magnificent  liberality  and 
a  large-minded  charity ;  and  colleges,  churches,  cathedrals, 
and  schools  are  monuments  of  the  princely  and  pious  charac- 
ter of  our  ecclesiastical  chancellors. 

The  successor  of  Wolsey  in  the  chancellorship  was,  how- 
ever, Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  the  first  of  our  line  of  lay  chan- 
cellors was  the  first  of  martyrs  to  the  Papal  Supremacy.  What 
manner  of  man  he  was,  no  Catholic  need  be  told.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  chancellors  whose  life  and  character  is  well 
known  and  worth  knowing.  More  was,  when  a  youth,  in  the 
household  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  old  race  of  ecclesiastical  chancellors. 
He  had  been  an  eminent  civilian  and  canonist,  and  was  primate 
and  premier  during  most  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  until 
his  own  death,  which  happened  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
He  lived  to  perceive  and  predict  the  coming  greatness  of 
More,  who  thus  described  his  venerable  predecessor  in  the 
chancellor's  chair:  "  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  wit,  very 
well  learned,  and  honourable  in  behaviour."*  "  He  was 
venerable  for  his  wisdom  and  virtues,  and  for  the  high  cha- 
racter he  bore.  His  looks  begot  reverence  rather  than  fear; 
his  conversation  was  easy,  but  serious  and  grave  ;  he  spoke 
gracefully  and  weightily  ;  he  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  law, 
and  had  a  vast  understanding  and  a  prodigious  memory ;  and 
those  talents  with  which  nature  had  furnished  him  were  im- 
proved by  study  and  experience.  The  king  depended  much 
on  his  counsels,  and  the  government  seemed  chiefly  supported 
by  hiin."f 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  More,  infinitely  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  long  series  of  lawyer-chancellors  which  commenced 
with  him,  was  in  early  youth  brought  up  in  the  house  of  the 
venerable  Morton,  and  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Wolsey. 
He  seems  to  have  imbibed  something  of  the  grandeur  of 
character  which  belonged  to  these  cardinal-chancellors  and  the 
age  they  had  adorned.  He  was  certainly  very  unlike  his  suc- 
cessors, not  one  of  whom  can  compare  with  him.  His  im- 
mediate successor,  Audley, — who  was  such  a  striking  contrast 
*  More's  Hist.  Rich.  Hi.  f  More's  Utopia. 
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own  times  by  confiscation.  A  new  system  had  now  sprung  up ; 
the  great  seal  now  became  the  prize  of  the  ablest  practising 
lawyers  of  the  day,  men  whose  hearts  were  hardened  by  the 
keen  pursuit  of  wealth  in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and 
generally  depraved  by  the  bloody  training  which  the  holding 
of  office  as  crown-lawyers  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  too 
often  involved.  Under  such  men  Chancery  became  corrupted 
into  that  execrable  and  abominable  system  which  for  genera- 
tions has  been  a  curse,  a  scandal,  and  a  shame  to  the  country ; 
and  to  which  the  public  hope  (perhaps  vainly)  that  a  death-blow 
has  been  dealt  in  the  Chancery  Reform  Act  of  last  session. 
Such  a  system  could  never  have  been  the  growtli  of  true 
greatness.  It  never  could  have  been  constructed  under  the 
auspices  of  men  either  intellectually  or  morally  meriting  the 
epithet  of  great.  The  popular  idea,  the  notorious  truth,  as 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  must  be  in  itself  a  monument  and 
epitaph  for  the  Protestant  chancellors  who  made  it  what 
it  was. 

Let  all  our  readers  remark  this  plain  historical  fact,  that 
all  this  system  grew  up  under  Protestant  governments  and 
Protestant  judges,  and  ripened  into  its  rank  luxuriance  of 
injustice  and  iniquity  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  This  might  dispense  with  any  further  notice  of 
the  Protestant  chancellors  in  the  interval.  Truly,  indeed,  if 
we  wished  to  say  much  of  them,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible ; 
and  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  not  be  worthy  of  it.  For 
they  were  for  the  most  part — almost  universally — a  mercenary 
race :  narrow-minded  among  statesmen  (even  such  as  were 
counted  large-minded  among  lawyers),  insomuch  that  they  soon 
ceased  to  be  premiers,  and  often  were  not  even  leading 
ministers, — indeed,  not  unfrequently  were  the  least  influential 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  In  a  word,  so  soon  as  England 
ceased  to  be  Catholic,  her  chancellors  ceased  to  be  statesmen, 
and  sank  into  mere  lawyers.  No  trace  can  be  found  of  the 
magnificence  of  character  which  marked  our  ecclesiastical 
chancellors.  The  Protestant  lawyer-chancellors  have  lived  but 
for  themselves,  "  to  put  money  in  their  purse,"  or  at  the  ut- 
most dispense  patronage.  They  left  no  monuments  behind 
them  of  a  grand  and  princely  charity.  The  only  one  among 
them  intellectually  great  was  morally  mean  ;  and  the  name  of 
Bacon  is  degraded  by  bribery. 

The  old  English  chancellors  were  remarkable  for  their 
princely  charity,  and  spent  the  wealth  they  acquired  upon 
the  country.  The  modern  race  of  chancellors  spent  their 
money  only  on  their  own  families,  and  not  only  were  the 
loss  of  charity  themselves,  but  caused  the  loss  of  it  in  others. 
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and  the  bishops  made  a  majority  for  reversing  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below,  and  affirming  that  of  the  commissioners  in 
favour  of  charity.  Lord  Harcourt  shewed  the  bent  and  bias  of 
his  mind  by  citing  an  expression  of  Mr.  Justice  Twisden  (a 
puritan  judge),  who,  when  pressed  on  behalf  of  a  claim  for  a 
charity  which  he  thought  against  law,  said,  "I  like  chanty  well, 
but  will  not  steal  leather  to  make  poor  men's  shoes;"  a  saying 
the  value  of  which  depends,  of  course,  upon  its  application  in 
any  particular  case,  but  which  has  passed  into  a  judicial  pro- 
verb, of  very  easy  application,  by  a  class  of  judges  who  are 
more  disposed  to  rob  charities  than  to  run  any  danger  of 
countenancing  stealing  for  their  benefit.  Indeed,  it  is  a  con- 
fessed fact,  that  since  the  Revolution  our  chancellors  have  be- 
come more  and  more  hostile  to  charity,  although  their  court  is 
by  theory  its  guardian.  Alas,  the  very  juxtaposition  of  the 
terms  now  appears  a  sarcasm  !  Chancery  and  charity  !  The 
ancient  race  of  chancellors  were  magnificent  examples  of  cha- 
rity ;  their  successors  of  the  Elizabethan  age  at  least  encou- 
raged it ;  the  modern  chancellors  have  done  their  best  to 
destroy  it.  Catholic  chancellors  were  rivals  in  charity.  Pro- 
testant chancellors  have  been  robbers  of  charity.  They  have 
been  so  upon  principle,  and  have  even  passed  new  laws  for  the 
purpose.  Lord  Hardwicke  carried  the  first  law  ever  passed  in 
this  country  against  charitable  gifts. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  1844,  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  said :  "  Button's  case  (relative  to  that  fine  charity,  the 
Charter-House),  as  reported  by  Coke,  testifies  the  joy  which 
Coke  felt  in  overturning  the  technicalities  by  which  that  gift 
was  attempted  to  be  set  aside.  He  considered  that  charit- 
able donations  were  as  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth  as  his 
successors  have  thought  them  injurious.  Coke's  feelings  and 
language  form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Hardwicke, — a  great  judge,  but  one  whose  narrowed,  nay 
bigoted  views,  have  caused  so  much  mischief  to  charitable 
uses."* 

Hardwicke  was  a  fair  specimen  of  Protestant  chancellors. 

*  In  1754  Lord  Hardwicke  pronounced  a  judgment  so  essentially  and  shame- 
lessly unchristian,  that  it  seems,  long  afterwards,  his  successor,  Lord  Eldon,  was 
half  ashamed  of  it.  A  Jew  had  established  a  fund  for  the  propagation  of  Ju- 
daism ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  sum  should  go  to  the  heir  (the  legacy 
being  void),  or  be  distributed  by  the  court,  according  to  the  rule  recognised  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  for  purposes  as  nearly  analogous  as  possible.  Lord 
Hardwicke  held  that  the  latter  course  should  be  pursued  ;  that  is,  that  the  testa- 
tor's design  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  it  could  be  consistently  with  law, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  a  clean  confiscation  of  his  legacy ;  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple the  fund  would  be  applicable  for  a  Jewish  almshouse  or  secular  school. 
But  this  Christian  chancellor  said  he  should  hold  otherwise  of  a  legacy  void  under 
the  statute  of  superstitious  uses,  and  confiscate  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Court  of 
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of  course  much  of  the  same  character  as  a  modern  chancellor. 
The  main  merit  of  Lord  Langdalc — the  only  sign  of  greatness 
in  him  —  was  his  declining  the  chancellorship,  partly  because 
he  was  convinced  he  should  not  be  able  to  carry  the  reforms 
he  saw  to  be  required  in  the  court.  For  this  alone  his  memory 
deserves  respect.  There  is  little  else  in  his  history  or  cha- 
racter possessing  any  interest.  His  was  the  life  of  a  hard- 
headed  practising  lawyer  realising  at  last  a  great,  prize  in  the  pro- 
fession, with  a  certain  stern  honesty,  which  prevented  him  from 
clutching  at  the  richest  prize  he  could  get.  With  the  exception 
of  that  honesty,  there  is  nothing  in  his  history  worthy  of  men- 
tion, at  least  by  way  of  admiration.  One  could  mention  many 
things  in  his  judicial  career  indicating  that  he  zealously  carried 
out  the  narrow-minded  policy  commenced  by  Hardwicke — a 
policy  hostile  to  charity,  and  especially  to  "  Popery ;"  and 
though  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  all  the  years 
he  was  on  the  bench,  he  never  made  any  effort  to  alter  the 
law  on  either  subject ;  so  doubtless  he  approved  of  it.  Cases 
decided  by  Lord  Langdale  could  be  cited  to  shew  how  the 
Court  of  Chancery  connives  at  robbery  of  charity,  and  which, 
without  presuming  to  dispute  that  they  were  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  idea  of  "  equity,"  prove  that  this  is  an 
idea  which  would  have  revolted  the  minds  of  our  Catholic 
ancestors. 

We  must,  however,  here  close.  Our  object  has  been  attained 
if  we  have  conveyed  a  general  idea  of  the  contrast  between 
the  character  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  chancellors,  and  the 
difference  of  their  conduct  and  their  decisions,  above  all,  as  to 
charity. 


The  Pilgrim;  or,  Scenes  on  the  Road  from  England  to  Rome. 
A  Poem.     Burns  and  Lambert. 

IMAGINATIVE  literature  is  a  great  revealer  of  social  secrets. 
The  speed  with  which  society  advances  prevents  it  frequently 
from  knowing  in  what  direction  it  has  been  running,  until, 
casting  its  eyes  back,  it  retraces  its  devious  course  by  observing 
the  trophies  which  the  imagination  reared  from  time  to  time 
beside  the  way.  The  remark  applies  especially  to  the  litera- 

of  Keeper  of  the  House  of  Converts  (Domus  Conversorum)  in  Chancery  Lane 
was  permanently  annexed  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  This  establishment 
was  founded  by  Henry  III.  as  an  asylum  for  such  Jews  as  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  charter  grants  700  marks  for  their  support,  £c  ,  until  more  largely 
provided  for  in  lands  and  rents,  and  a  certain  place  assigned  them  whereby  they 
might  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  decently  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  church  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  was  assigned  in  1237  as  a 
further  endowment  for  the  house.  (Foss,  vol.  iv.  p.  328.) 
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and  which  Byron  learned  from  Shelley.  Sensibilities  which 
centuries  of  half-belief  had  frozen  over  began  to  uncongeal ; 
and  nature,  which,  however  far  beneath  the  world  of  grace, 
rises  high  above  that  of  hollow  conventionalities  and  dusty 
secularities,  was  sufficiently  near  their  level  to  make  its  appeal 
to  them.  They  worshipped  her  in  her  seeming  infinitude  with 
Pantheistic  enthusiasm  and  a  bewildered  affection,  "perplexed 
in  the  extreme ;"  but  at  least  in  some  sense  they  worshipped, 
and  the  change  was  an  advance.  Nature  looked  down  upon 
them  from  snowy  peaks  flashing  through  chasms  of  azure  sky ; 
Nature  beckoned  to  them  from  precipices  skirted  by  waving 
pine  ;  Nature  muttered  beside  them  from  dewy  crags,  or  whis- 
pered to  them  where  the  olive-woods  climbed  high  enough  to 
meet  the  fir-forest;  or  in  lower  regions,  by  the  Arno  or  the  Baian 
waves,  she  spread  out  all  her  genial  powers  before  them  "  like 
a  vine-leaf  in  the  sun." 

The  omen  was  good,  not  only  for  the  poet  but  for  his 
country.  Better  times  were  coming  on.  Old  things  recovered 
their  significance.  Wesley  and  the  Evangelicals  had  already 
re-discovered  a  supernatural  world  in  the  authorised  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  and  from  its  long  lethargy  the  national 
Establishment  was  waking  up — to  die.  The  love  of  antiquity, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  principle,  awoke  also.  Cathedrals  were 
repaired  ;  the  demolition  of  ruins  was  abated ;  and  some  very 
vile  transparencies,  called  painted  windows,  were  placed  over 
the  tomb  of  the  squire  in  the  chancel  which  had  been  his  pew 
from  an  antiquity  immemorial  in  the  village  reckoning.  The 
dust  was  removed  from  a  font,  which  a  dozen  years  afterwards 
found  its  way  back  from  the  transept  to  the  porch.  Now  and 
then  a  desecrated  chalice  was  remanded  from  the  nobleman's 
sideboard  to  the  sacristy.  New  churches  were  built,  and  were 
allowed  at  least  to  share  with  nature  the  supremacy  of  the 
vale. 

"  How  fondly  will  the  woods  embrace 

This  daughter  of  their  guardian  care, 
Lifting  her  front  with  modest  grace, 
To  make  a  fair  recess  more  fair  !"* 

The  same  great  poet,  nature's  high-priest,  could  find  room 
also  for  minster-towers  that  knew  how  to  keep  their  distance, 
and  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 

"  Perceive 

What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment,  diffused  afar, 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love." 

"  The  plague  had  begun."    The  safety  of  torpor  was  over, 

*  Wordsworth. 
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gatory,  the  wanderer  returned  to  his  domestic  hermitage,  or 
to  the  asceticism  of  the  "  common  room,"  more  certain  than 
ever  that  a  Donatist  position  must  be  true  Catholicity,  since 
it  includes  an  episcopate;  and  that  an  Establishment  on  which 
all  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  heaped,  whose  hands  are 
only  tied  lest  she  do  herself  a  mischief,  and  whose  synodical 
voice  is  silenced  only  lest  Babel  should  again  break  forth ; 
that  an  Establishment  which  receives  from  the  nation  every 
tiling  except  respect,  and  which  surrenders  nothing  except 
its  witness  to  the  truth, —  unites  in  itself  all  the  honours  of 
supremacy  and  all  the  merits  of  martyrdom.  The  wittiest 
of  French  satirists,  assailing  a  still  more  dangerous  contem- 
porary, observes,  "  his  philosophic  lover  makes  the  complete 
tour  of  the  world,  and  returns  having  seen  nothing."  Such 
is  the  invariable  effect  not  only  of  passion,  but  of  preconcep- 
tion. Gradually,  however,  religious  travellers  began  to  open 
their  eyes ;  new  discoveries  greeted  them  every  day.  Colleges 
in  which  a  state,  quite  powerful  enough  to  chop  off  the  heads 
of  all  the  professors,  could  yet  not  cause  a  single  article  of 
theology  to  be  taught  with  the  slightest  vagueness ;  hospitals 
in  which,  in  place  of  a  hired  nurse  scolding  her  patient  for 
dying  so  tediously,  the  Sister  of  Charity  prays  for  one  who 
can  now  be  aided  by  prayer  only ;  processions  in  commemo- 
ration of  some  holy  deed  done  fifteen  hundred  years  ago ; 
market-places  in  which  assembled  crowds  kneel  down  to  pray 
that  the  criminal  led  forth  to  execution  may  receive  the  gift 
of  perfect  contrition ;  above  all,  churches  in  which  that  pure 
oblation  which  is  offered  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
and  to  be  remembered  at  which  was  the  sole  dying  wish  of 
St.  Augustine's  mother,  ascends  daily,  carrying  up  with  it  the 
heart  of  humanity,  and  drawing  down  Heaven  itself  in  bene- 
diction upon  men; — these  are  the  things  now  observed  by 
the  merely  considerate  traveller,  where  once  nothing  would 
have  arrested  his  attention  except  scandals,  in  three  cases  out 
of  four  proceeding  from  misconception. 

The  little  poem  before  us  is  at  once  a  very  beautiful  and  a 
singularly  interesting  illustration  of  this  happy  change.  It  is 
rich  in  poetic  beauty,  both  of  thought  and  expression  ;  and  is 
wholly  free  from  the  bad  taste  and  affectation  which  so  often 
neutralise  the  effect  of  even  high  poetry.  The  style  is  as  na- 
tural as  the  thoughts  are  elevating;  and  feelings  steeped  in 
tenderness  are  unalloyed  by  the  morbid  or  the  fantastic.  The 
earnestness  with  which  they  brood  over  objects  which  to  the 
secular  sense  are  nothing,  will,  of  course,  be  a  reproach  in 
the  estimate  of  those  who  "  care  for  none  of  these  things ;" 
those  who,  infinitely  captious  themselves  about  trifles  which, 
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to  inquirers;  not  becau-  -hip  at  68] 

shrines,  but  because  they  knew  that,  if  the  mind  he  open  and 
ulties  apprehensive,  a  wider  horizon  of  truth  opens  out 
imprisoned  no  longer  within  the  eircle  of  home 
associations.     The  purpose  of  the  poem  is  thus  stated  in  the 
prefa< 

this  little  work  is  to  describe  the  progress  i  >' 
and   conversion,  nnd  thru  tlic  gradual  reception   of  C'.itlx.li, 
teaching  in  the  n.ind  of  a  Protestant;    and  though   an   in«li\ 
is  described,  in  order  that  this  mental  progress  should  h  ,li-;il  •!<•, 

yet  all   individual   re^iuhlancrs  have   hei-n   carefully   avoidi  d.      The  state 
of  mind  which  is  described  must  indeed  appear  fictitious  to  m 
not  exn  •>'  of  Reason,  un  :th,  to  sec  its  own 

inconsistencies;  and  yet  in  this  respect  the  . 
served.     Among  the  many  obstacles  to  conversion,  those  are  here  ft 

•he   ..pp.  i  :  1  lotion  between   the  social  duties 

and  the  convictions  of  religious  truth." 

The  first  section  of  t  I,  entitled  "  Anglican' 

introduces  us  thus  to  the  Pilgrim  : 

hove  a^litt 

Upon  whose  »1  »M, 

Below  the  Roman  tov  Now 

•w  radiance  pierced  a  glade 
,  .ist  their  nhadows  over  moss-grown  roofs 
narrow  gables,  once  monastic  oarns  : 
Now  other  hand-  within  those  granaries 

d  the  full  whe;it--h«-a\  <••.  :  <>tlier  herdsmen  drove 
At 

in  the  shady  grove 
y  bad  stood  -.     VVith  their  songs 

Up"  i  irm 

as  if  an  elder  spoke, 

A  you 

•  *  •  •  •  • 

:  the  Inpjiincxs  of  spr:: 

Which  wakes  to  life  thy  woods  and  i  Ids, 

.ml  thy  harvests  ripen 
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As  when  the  blessing  of  Augustin  fell 

On  sunny  Thanet.     But  a  change  has  pass'tl 

Upon  the  land ;  Augustin's  faith  is  gone. 

****** 

Tell  not  me 

Of  England's  ancient  minsters,  and  her  sees 
Fill'd  with  unbroken  Apostolic  line. 
If  they  are  so,  why  not  with  Christendom 
Share  one  communion?     Either  those  or  these 
Must  from  the  faith  dissent.     Do  altars  stand 
Within  those  minsters?     Is  the  Sacrifice 
Still  daily  made?  or  do  a  few  poor  souls 
Offer  disjointed  worship,  fragments  torn 
From  the  full  ritual  of  holy  Church? 
Witness  the  goodly  fane  Saint  Oswald  built 
Upon  the  banks  of  Severn,  where  we  kept 
The  festival  of  the  Nativity. 
Many  there  were  who  hail'd  the  blessed  time 
In  kindly  feastings  :  not  a  hearth  but  blazed 
More  brightly  for  those  'tidings  of  great  joy.' 
Alas,  I  said,  for  thee,  my  native  Church, 
My  mother,  who  baptised  me,  that  no  joy 
Sounds  in  thy  courts :  the  desolate  long  aisles, 
Fill'd  by  no  gay  procession  ;  one  by  one 
Thy  priests  steal  silently  along,  as  though 
Seeking  for  something  long  departed  thence. 
That  anthem  is  not  for  the  festival; 
With  strange  indifference  to  times,  it  speaks 
The  Prophet's  Lamentation.     Captive  now, 
The  Church  seems  mourning  as  by  Babel's  streams, 
'  Oh,  is  it  nought  to  you,'  she  fondly  cries, 
'  To  you  who  pass  in  thoughtless  triumph  by, 
That  Zion's  highways  mourn? 

*  *  *  Is  any  grief 

Like  unto  mine?'     A  poet  might  have  thought 
Our  Mother  lay  upon  her  dying  bed, 
And  calPd  her  children  with  a  falt'ring  voice, 
Swanlike,  most  musical." 

A  stranger  by  the  lady's  side  exhorts  the  mourner  to  rise 
from  the  phantom-world,  and  enter  the  region  of  true  joys 
and  ennobling  sorrows ;  that  region  of  which  the  poet  might 
well  have  said,  with  more  truth  than  of  the  fabled  Elysium, 
"  Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains;" 

that  region,  the  joy  of  which  is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  the  Incarnate  Lord,  and  in  which  mourning  is  for  sin, 
for  the  loss  of  souls,  and  for  the  despite  done  to  Christ  and 
His  Cross.  As  well  might  a  man  put  on  mourning  because 
the  English  language  has  no  second-aorist  tense,  or  sit  in 
sackcloth  because  the  digamma  is  lost,  as  nurse  a  lamentation 
that  rubrics  and  processions  are  not  as  Augustin  left  them,  if 
he  does  not  hold  the  faith  which  Augustin  held.  If  ever  the 
Church  of  England  should  hold  that  faith  which  was  held  by  the 
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of  the  Mass,  tin-  \  \\  of  the  Sain; 

ancc,  the-  unitv  of  the  Church,   and   the    Papal    Supremacy, — 
rubric    and    ritual   wi 

to  the  question,  "  Can  these  dead  bones  liv/  '."  tlic  old  m 
tcries  will,  as  in  a   \\  "the    tin  • 

glory    of  their   old    marbles,    and    send    forth    the 

\\\\\    it'  those   d  iuuc 

to  be  denounced  as  "  bla 
tions,"  idolatrous  if  not  idolatry,  "soul-. 
"  monstrous  aggi  uld  be  gained   by   ma!, 

fair  the  outside  of  the  platter?     Such  aspii 
by  those  who  alternate  with  them   a  complaint   that 
doctrine    of  'one    baptism    for    th.  ion  <•(   ana'   is  no 

longer  authoritatively  witnessed  to,  and   that   the   authorit;. 
the  whole  creed  is  therefore  ndicate    that    un- 

real state   of  mind    in   \vh:ch    we    may    imleid    h  ious 

opinions  and  feelings,  but  in  which  v  ,<>t  faith. 

passage  we  have  quoted  furnishes  a  clue  to  much  in 
the  sequel  of  the  poem.     A  superficial  r  say, 

"  H.-re  is  a  person  professing  to  inquire  into  the  truth  ol  « 

•holie  from  tl 

ninff  of  her  piL'rima^e  to  the  end."      Many   are,  indeed,  Ca- 
tholics without    knowing   it  ;  just   as  many  who    i  be 
Catholics  are   \et   Mich   in    name  al- 
one who   iiKjuires,    with    r                            us,  into    ihe   tiuih    of 
Christia:                                                         tian   at   heart   and   in  will. 

rim  is  a  Catholic  in  her  in  -  and  nspirati 

from  the   moment   she   leaves   ti.  i.ell 

•  not  I. nth  ;  and  the 
i  from  the  skill  with  which  it 
n  into  faith.  Faith  . 

I,  as  spring  over  the  world  ;  quickening  its  ^mw  th, 
aoftc-ninx  what  was  crude,  and  hardening  what  was  t. 
to   bear    fru  '  the    Pilgrim    lor   the 

"  Mother    Chun  1  ,  ait    and  uld 

make  a  ,.lial»l\  in  tin-  Ion^-mn  tin-  iiujii:: 

MM  Mnther  of  sojjls,  Ix-cause  it  was  sound  in  its  cha- 
0  far  as  it  could  be  wl  d  to  a 

to  I  uieh.      'I 

the   \  'niversal  Churrh   '•  ;))!,•   nan 

' 

has  a  place  in  tlic  genealogir.-d  table  nf  a  national  Kstabli 
ment  ;    and    n<   such    t!  \-,ould    otherv. 

reject   as  mysticism.      The  latter  affection  is  based  ultimately 
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on  self;  its  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  isolate.  The  other  is  an 
expansive  tilled  ion,  enlarging  the  heart,  and  scattering  seeds 
which  must  needs  burst  any  narrow  confine  in  which  they 
chance  to  be  dropped.  Above  all,  it  is  an  affection  which 
has  courage :  it  can  take  i'aith  as  its  guide,  and  find  its  way 
to  its  home. 

In  the  absence  of  that  clear  light  which  faith  bestows,  the 
Pilgrim  remains  long  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  of  doubt. 
She  has  human  enthralrnents,  and  inaction  seems  the  safer 
course. 

"  Reason  bids  me  go  ; 

A  thousand  duties  urge  me  to  remain. 

Shall  I,  when  wiser  stay  content,  forsake 

All  whom  I  love,  and  all  whom  I  obey, 

For  an  opinion  ?     None  have  bid  me  go ; 

None  have  invited  me  to  come.     Shall  I 

Leave  all  the  charities  of  home,  and  worst, 

The  fellowship  of  prayer  from  childhood  sweet, 

To  cast  my  lot  with  strangers?" 

After  a  weary  struggle,  she  comes  at  last  to  a  resolution. 
The  festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  comes  round  : 

"  The  lesson  struck 
Full  on  the  heart  of  that  afflicted  one ; 
And  she  at  length  resisted  not  the  grace. 
Then,  like  a  wreath  of  vapours  in  the  sun, 
The  dreams  and  phantoms  of  so  many  years 
Vanish'd  at  once.     Then  prostrate  and  alone, 
She  vow'd  (but  not  as  yet  in  simple  tiust,       , 
For  sophistry  was  strong,)  she  would  obey 
Each  indication  of  God's  providence; 
And,  should  all  fail,  submit  to  holy  Church 
Before  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity." 

Forth,  then,  the  Pilgrim  fares  on  her  way  to  the  threshold  of 
the  Apostles : 

'•  Not  beneath  russet  frock  and  hooded  cloak, 
But  in  the  deep  disguise  of  common  life. 

****** 

A.nd  now  within  the  silence  of  her  heart 
She  inly  smiled,  for  of  the  sophistries 
Long-whisper'd  round  her,  wiliest  far  was  one 
That  England  yet  had  priests,  and  that  in  schism 
The  Roman  altar  stood  upon  her  shores." 

She  crosses  the  Channel,  and  is  delivered  from  this  night- 
mare. The  Church  in  which  she  finds  herself  is  at  last,  even 
on  Tractarian  principles,  the  Church  of  the  country,  though 
it  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ;  and  allegiance 
to  it  is  therefore  the  simple  duty  of  all  whom  she  sees.  She 
joins  in  their  worship,  being  already  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Real  Presence,  and  consequently  not  reluctant  to  worship  a 


T<>  Pilgrim; 

and  practices  to  which  a  man 

false  or  schismatical  at  the-  other.      '  .1  tics, 

she  pc  ;  :  iiiist  l)r  universal  in  their  nature,  like  domestic 

ties,  since  they  belong  to  our  complete  humanity  ;   and  there- 

nnot,  like  political  relations,  find  a  centre  in  national 
governments,  or  derive  their  sanction  from  the  state.  In  a 
word,  she  discovers,  what  after  the  lap>e  of  three  cmtui 
many  have  not  learned,  viz.  that  geography  and  theology  are 
•  ;  and  henceforth  she  feels  free  to  revere  and 
love  what-  Dfl  those  affections. 

She  travels  through  Belgium,  and  visits  Bruges,  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Sang,  and  the  <  f  the  Pauvres  Clai 

"  She  could  have  knelt  her  down  as  there  they  stood 
For  absolution  ;  but  she  was  as 
Bound  by  the  meshes  of  most  intricate 
And  strong  hut  silken  chain<  of  human  h 

Next  she  proceeds  to   (ilient;  her   description    of  which 
of  that   I  raphic 

power  Which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  j 

Nature  l«»n-  h.i.i 
Amid  the  din  of  words  ;  wit1 

i\v  forgotten  beauty  tinge 

The  earth  with  hues  as  bright  as  those  of  youth. 
The  merchant  |>  '  GHienI  were  -' 

In  the  ricli  sunshine  of  a  Mimmei 
'1  tiles  and  a/.ure  jiim 

LMV\V  beneath, 

Ascending  the  tall  houses;  while  the  -nn 
Stink  rionoM.  and  the  full  ujirisinj:  moon 
Cast  8ilvor  lipl  • 
On  tlu    r;  uttrc-M-s  and  t«»wcn. 

:;ht 

!  di  i\en  the  JMICI     !  ' 

Sloped  d.trklv  <lo\\n\\.  i-ove  it  row 

COUrch  wilb  all  it<  batth-n. 

IK!,  \\  ilhin  :  *ky, 

Cast  her  tall  linage  on  the  smooth  cai 

Lights  dam  in  >ofl 

flu-*  work-day  world  • 


'  \\hich  th<-  rilLTiii; 

(1  all  \\ln-  at    Ant\\(  rj).       Its 

cathedral  is  not  lost  on  her.      Tli< 

fixion    mak<  s   a   doulilc  n^  at   once  for  the  faith 

and  worship  in  which  it  find  .  and  for 

old  friends  who  had  taught  her  in  early  days  to  love  it.     Such 
human  feelings  can  destroyed  so  long  a^  tl, 
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sense  remains;  but  their  influence  must  ever  be  determined  in 
one  direction  or  the  other,  according  as  things  human  or  divine 
preponderate  in  the  heart  and  as  we  live  for  this  world  or  the 
next.  There  is  a  love  which  shrinks  from  giving  pain  to  our 
friends,  a  love  not  unconnected  with  self-love.  There  is  also 
a  love  which  shrinks  from  defrauding  them  of  aught  that  might 
contribute  to  their  spiritual  weal,  and  this  is  to  love  them  in 
God.  Such  is  the  love  to  which  the  Pilgrim  attains ;  and  a 
temptation  is  instantly  transformed  into  a  protection. 

"  She  thought  she  could  have  died  for  those  she  loved, 
So  she  might  bring  them  there  to  worship  thus  ; 
But  she  look'd  round  upon  the  Church  :  she  saw 
All  that  the  earth  holds  precious,  marbles,  gold, 
All  that  man's  art  can  offer  ;  sculpture  carved 
To  utter  all  devotion  ;  paintings,  dyed 
All  hues,  embodying  histories  divine  ; 
Chapels  instinct  with  worship ;  and  o'er  all 
The  Crucifix  supreme. 

The  meanest  found  a  place ;  the  bare-foot  child 
Knelt  fearlessly  upon  the  altar-step  ; 
The  market-woman  laid  her  basket  down, 
To  kneel  awhile  upon  the  marble  floor 
With  the  rough  waggoner ;  the  aged  sire 
Touches  his  children  with  a  finger  dipt 
In  holy  water,  and  the  husband  gives 
The  blessed  token  to  his  wife." 

She  proceeds  next  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's. 

"  There,  strange  yet  peaceful,  was  a  Calvary  : 
Upon  the  Vii-gin's  knees  the  Saviour  lay ; 
Beside  the  Sepulchre  the  Maries  wept ; 
Saints  and  Apostles  stood  in  marble  round, 
Life-like  in  size  and  form,  but  white  and  cold  : 
An  aged  man  among  them  sat,  and  smiled ; 
For  she  was  awe-struck  at  the  images 
Of  those  who  were  to  her  as  heavenly  dreams, 
Too  shadowy  to  have  a  form  defined, 
Too  distant  to  be  loved  with  all  the  heart." 

Our  Pilgrim  has  here  escaped  a  common  snare.  Prejudice  is 
generally  more  successful  in  forestalling  healthful  impressions 
than  in  answering  arguments.  Who,  for  instance,  can  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  injury  done  by  that  sophism  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  brands  as  "  theatrical"  those  touching  ceremonies 
which  the  great  Mother  of  our  civilisation,  as  well  as  of  our 
faith,  had  practised  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  theatre 
•which  plagiarised  from  her  was  heard  of  ?  If  a  procession  is 
scandalous,  how  can  a  cathedral  be  lawful  ?  If  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  in  movement  be  prohibited,  how  can  it  be 
edifying  in  the  motionless  marble  of  aisles  and  suspended 
arches,  or  in  the  sequence  of  sweet  sounds  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it^^LT^ 

&~ 


tin-  otli  ,p  \\ith   t 

. 
consreraV  to  llim  ami   Ills  <u.r  imagination,  as  well  as 

,  t   is   hard   to   understand  h< 

1  a  Puritan    who  is  not  inconsi>tent.  except  so  far  as  he 
t£   of  splendour  in  matters    can  fail  to 

intellectually  at  lea>t,  the  application  of  so  simple  and 
rooted  a  principle — that  prii  inning 

of  the  world  has  made  the  religious  instinct  the  tutelary  § 
of  the   humanities,  dedicating  to  (iod  tl.  of  all 

labour,  and  uplifting  on  high   the   type  of  all  terrestrial 
nificence.     Yet  it  may  well  ded   that   lor  too  many 

among  the  upper  classes  the  moral  inilueii 

monial  is  not  a  little  diminished  by  the  associations  with  which, 
in  an  age  of  glitter  and  pride,  they  are  apt  to  connect  ali 
deur  except   that  of  nature.      In  tin-  Q   so   many 

Others,  the  habits  of  the  poor  give  them  a  great  advantage 
over  tin-  rich,  enabling  them  to  discern  immediately,  and  as 
through  an  atmosphere  <»!'  perfect  clearness,  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  OUtu  a  rd  torn  was  intended  to  be  a  language 
revealing  the  (U  :nd  for  the  simple  that  langua 
neither  been  broken  up  into  dialects  nor  sophisticated  by 
double  meanings.  As  for  those  in  a  more  vitiated  state,  they 
on-lit  surely  to  think  twice  before  they  decide  on  abolishing 

>rm,  rather  than  supplying  the  spirit  and  the   m 
that  support  it.     A  fac  nest  falls  into  wi in- 

kles ;   but  to  fill  them   out  again    by  !  good  di 

healthy  exercise  is  generally  thought  better  than  to  cut  them 
oil'.      Lea   intelligible  still   is   the  prejudice   \\hich,  though  it 
ises  t|,r   Office  of  art  in   tl.'  i),  shrinks 

back  in  an  excess  of  pious  susceptibility  from  j 
painted,  and  fu  nh  mnsli  Id.      What- 

ever appeals  to  tin  Met  and   helps   them   to 

•ist  do   tl,  :•   or   not    it 

cism   in   hanging  up  a  -  :ming- 

.    between    the    poultr\-]>ictnre    .  Dutch    i 

and  the  market 

•cued    to    A    COt- 

i.ne  it  was  a  danli  .'     It  t'hc  •  1  taste 

. 

should    tl  '.       I'Ht    to 

orks  of  art  in   their  n-ligioi. 

cause  the\  .r\.  is  a>  :  is  to  admit  that  miracles 

are  likely  to  remain   ever  in  the  Church,  and  yet  to   denounce 
this  miracle  or  that  merely  on  account  of  its  bad  Us 
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The  Pilgrim  travels  onward  through  Mechlin,  Liege,  Aix, 
and  Cologne.  She  witnesses  festivals  in  honour  of  various 
patron  saints,  and  calls  to  mind  that  when  England  celebrated 
such,  she  was  less  assiduous  than  now  in  the  service  of  Plutus, 
and  that  the  working  man  had  not  only  more  time  for  relaxa- 
tion, but  also  more  "  leisure  to  be  wise."  She  meets,  how- 
ever, scandals  as  well  as  edification.  Myrtles  and  oranges  in 
a  church,  and  the  terrible  announcement  of  "  indulgence  ple- 
nary" startle  her  a  little ;  but  she  has  the  grace  to  think  that 
her  ignorance,  as  well  as  her  coldness,  are  as  likely  to  be  at 
fault  as  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  fair 
is  going  on,  and  the  booths  are  allowed  to  lean  irreverently 
for  support  against  the  cathedral  of  Charlemagne.  A  pre- 
cious relic  is  held  up ;  yet  it  excites  the  reverence  only  of 
those  who  stand  near.  The  Pilgrim,  however,  has  not  yet 
learned  to  be  "plus  catholique  que  le  Pape"  and  is  not 
touchy  on  the  subject.  At  Cologne  she  sees  the  giant  min- 
ster, after  ages  of  sleep,  lifting  on  high  its  cliff-like  walls  and 
forest  of  pinnacles,  according  to  the  original  plan  lately  dis- 
covered; and  she  thinks  of  the  permanence  and  perpetual  ad- 
vance of  that  one  Institute  which  sleeps  but  to  wake,  like  a 
giant  refreshed  from  sleep. 

The  Pilgrim  pursues  her  way  toward  the  Alps,  taking  the 
Rhine  for  her  guide  ;  and  the  cliffs,  old  towers,  and  minster- 
spires  which  lean  above  that  "  father  of  streams"  are  vividly 
and  faithfully  mirrored  in  her  song.  She  turns  from  the  old 
feudal  keeps  to  read  a  page  more  plain  than  any  antiquarian 
lore  : 

"  Half  hid  in  foliage,  the  huge  Crucifix, 
The  emblems  of  the  Passion,  and  the  wounds 
Familiar  to  the  peasant." 

She  passes  the  Drachenfels,  and  is  not  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  approve  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  "  desecrated 
Nonnenvert."  The  impregnable  Ehrenbretzstein  has  less 
attractions  for  her  than  the  old  cathedral  of  Mayence,  the 
statues  of  the  prince-bishops  ranged  along  the  nave,  and 
especially  that 

"  Of  Boniface,  who  erst  from  England  went, 
Moved  by  the  mighty  love  of  souls,  to  gain 
The  natives  of  these  woods  ;   '  Alas !'  she  cried, 
'  If  such  his  love  for  strangers,  what  if  now 
He  doth  behold  his  country!'  " 

She  passes  the  old  minsters  of  Spires  and  Worms,  the  moun- 
tain boundaries  of  the  azure  Vosges,  and  the  forest  heights 
of  Odenwald,  and  visits  Heidelberg  with  its  lordly  ruins ; 
but  she  does  not  derive  much  comfort  from  Protestantism  on 
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its  i  .  unadorned  by  the  spoil  of  old  Catholic 

usage  allowed  to  run  its  course,  and  now 

11  Sits  within  the  nakt-cl  \va 

.I'-rc  pulp  •  j.ty  nave: 

comfort  to  a  he-art  boi 


touch   of  reality  chilled   tin-    Pilgrim,  \vaa 

to  it.      When   the  ascetics  of  !  nth   cent 

t  to  feast  with  kings,  but  commanded  their  church  to  fast 
.-.nil    ritual,    t1  :id    the   n. 

ted    bodies  accommodated   h 

the  exigencies  of  a  tim  •   in   \\hieh,   though   th<-   nobles   liked 
C'liurch  i)lunder,  the  people  for  the  most  part  loved  the  am. 
faith.      It  carried  off,  therefore,  many  Catholic  usages  und 
fence  of  apologetic  rubrics  and  a  strong  guard  of  protesting 
articles.    By  a  transubstantiation  sad  and  strange,  the  external 
appearaii*  allowed  to  maintain   though  .  •>  with   little 

change,  while  the  substance  of  Church  and  ritual  alike   \ 

imorphosed  from   t  :ieal   to  the  national,  i'rom 

the  transmitted  to  the  di.se.  :n>m   the  divine  to  the  hu- 

man ;   thus  putting  on  mortality  and  clothing  itself  with   t 

ruption.     The  throne,  not  tin-  see  of  Pi-:  :ble 

!'  the  Church;   and   the  congregational   principle,  not 

unbloody  sac  i  ame  the  centre  of  united  worship. 

ivocal  phrases,  h<>  tion 

•>mpivheiis5on  ;"    and    the   Pilgrim    was    one    of  t':. 
whose  devout  imagination  had  supplied  a  (jnuxi  centre  for  the 
pag(  •   worship,  formal   indeed  in  the  a!  that 

.      G  !'  .  itism,  on  the  other  hand,  had  n 

•ued  lu-r  whose  prophetic  mission  she  disallowed  with  tin- 
cry,  "  I  will  run  alter  her  and  take  s,,mewhat  of  her."  She 
was  and  unn, 

tinued    to   unite  her   to    the  past.      In   her  the  revolt  had  I 
in   the  main    an    enthusiasm  of 

raging  along  the  hills  of  the  Church,  :,ini:  into 

fan  a'  l.-d  from  the  populace  to  tl 

not  dcsc 

ieh  revolution,  the   loudot    of  i:  ,:i  h   still 

shake  Europe,  the  storm  did  its  wo  i  in  that 

work  lies  bare  the  hi-  •.  hich  may  be 

to  have  had  ;  <>{  the  ninetec  nth  D  ntury  !•• 

in    (  the    I'.ible,  as  that  Li    >  nth   was 

against    the    Church.      It    is    not   unnatural    that    in    (lermany, 

fcant- 

the 
Catholic  worship.     In  no  radiant  cathedral  of  Italy,  "a  moun- 
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tain  of  gold  turned  into  a  mountain  of  marble,"  but  in  a  Ger- 
man village  chapel  "  smothered  in  the  woods,"  she  attends  a 
low  Mass  without  music,  thurible,  or  incense-cloud,  and  its 
spirit  enters  into  her  heart. 

"  She  whisper'd  as  the  priest  put  on  the  alb, 
4  It  was  the  garb  of  heavenly  innocence, 
Girt  by  the  rugged  cord  of  Purity ; 
The  stole  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  his  neck. 
See  on  his  shoulders  how  he  bears  the  Cross ; 
He  offers  in  the  person  of  his  Lord 
The  sacrifice  adorable, — the  Mass. 
Now  bending  at  the  altar's  foot,  he  owns 
Before  his  God  and  all  the  saints  in  heaven, 
And  before  man,  his  own  surpassing  guilt.' 

****** 

The  silver  bell  resounded  yet  again : 

It  was  not  loud,  and  yet  it  thrill'd  the  heart, 

And  her  brow  touch'd  the  pavement  as  she  bent 

While  there  was  silence.     Breathless  was  the  pause, 

For  on  the  altar  now  the  Victim  lies ; 

And,  raised  as  on  the  Cross  by  human  hands, 

The  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  made. 

What  are  the  words  that  break  the  silence  ?  His  : 

The  Pater  Noster  taught  by  lips  divine  : 

And  then  a  pause, — the  Lord  is  present  still ; 

And  with  a  cry  as  of  the  perishing, 

The  Agnus  Dei  sounds." 

The  Pilgrim  journeys  on.     She  sees 

"  Friburg's  Domkirk,  like  a  Jewell' d  cross, 
Enchased  in  the  Black  Forest." 

She  passes  the  gorge  of  Hellenthal,  and  Bondorf's  "  blighted 
solitude,"  and  finds  herself  beside  the  blue  waters  and  laugh- 
ing shores  of  Zurich.  The  city  of  Zwinglius  is  not  able  to 
detain  her ;  and  ere  long  she  is  in  the  mountain  home  of  Ca- 
tholicism— Lucerne.  There  she  sails  beside  the  shores  which 
patriotism  and  heroism  have  consecrated  from  age  to  age, 
themselves  consecrated  by  religion.  On  one  side  of  that  lake, 
which  extends  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  like  the  crystal 
pavement  of  the  Alpine  temple,  she  treads  the  plain  on  which 
the  Deliverers  of  the  twelfth  century  repulsed  the  Austrian 
invader;  on  the  other,  that  on  which,  seven  hundred  years 
later,  the  army  of  the  French  Revolution  was  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  kept  at  bay  by  a  small  band  of  peasants,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom,  including  a  hundred  and  twenty  women, 
were  found  dead  before  the  walls  for  which  they  had  fought. 
The  citadel  of  the  faith  is  as  faithfully  defended  there  still. 
The  Pilgrim  visits  the  chapel  of  Tell,  whose  memory  is  so 
faithfully  preserved  from  age  to  age  without  the  aid  of  writ- 
ten records — one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  faithful 


tradition.      She  visits  (irutli  and   its  tliree   founta! 
which   the  pea  so  lately  refused   to  allow  a  momi- 

:o   be  erected  hy  a  munificent  ainat  -,  tliat 

I  had  found  their  : 

heart  of  the  Swiss  people,  and  that  they  required  no 
She  sav 

Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed,"  • 

and  thought  of  lu-r  who   daily  "  renews  her  strength  lil. 

eagle;  1  the  ton  though  m 

of  the  eh  Hunts  may  cause  them  to  spread  r« 

and  tlie  valleys  above  valleys,  wh< 

poses,  though  neglect  may  can  i  to  haunt  the  meadow- 

.;:  .  It  was  i  \vhieh 

to  be   recon vei:  B    proprieties   of  the  "golden    mean." 

.  .i./lican    fiienc.  r.    undertakes   the  -uriii" 

:iat  though   the    Roman   Catholic   Church   ahroad   i^   not 

J    in   schism,   it   includes,  notwithstanding,  many   things 

which  are  far  from  ;  .  and  that  in   i 

ees.       Tlie    Pilgrim    seems    !  lliem- 

th.tt    in    the   early  times   the   laity  a!  not  in  the 

pride.  rsecution;  and  that  in  tlu- 

would  Qgfl   that  one  of  th 

cessors  of  the  Apostles  should  D  with   t 

thousa:  ;!-,    the    creature    of  a    minister,    than    that    he 

should  he  a  prince  0  i    that 

the  on  -tations  of  tin-  Church 

world  changes;  nay  that,  even  as  to  the  faith,  articles  a: 
to  be  carefully  (1.  lined  till  the\  n   <li>pu< 

i  the  need  for  them  has  ari 

1'ilurrim   insists  on  it,   is  <|'  \\ith 

«,n  : 

iiMeyec,  nix!  trnth  IM 

It  all  in  all  :  lie  Ir.ivr*  his  Imp]' 

MOM  ptUUMH  !  <>W  ; 

II-     •'.'.!.-!     ].  .  .  MM  bWMM  "t  Ui   t  nth. 

jfiMonlv       I  <*e«B 

lit  who  »aw  her  face; 

onbworth. 
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Her  friend  replies  by  asking  her  whether  she  has  "  read  all 
the  old  authors."     Her  answer  is  more  to  the  purpose  : 
"  Where  are  the  poor  of  Christ, 
If  only  learned  men  can  find  the  Church?" 

We  wish  that  we  had  room  for  the  Pilgrim's  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  lake  of  the  four  Cantons,  and  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Engelberg,  the  hill  of  angels.  These,  however, 
we  must  pass  by,  as  well  as  her  "pilgrimage  to  Einsidlen,  and 
advance  with  her  into  a  warmer  clime.  She  treads  the  mar- 
vellous Via  Mala,  and  passes  by  Chiavenna.  The  following 
passage  will  give  a  pleasure  equally  cordial  to  those  in  whom 
it  calls  up  Alpine  recollections,  and  those  whom  it  introduces 
for  the  first  time  to  the  scene  it  describes : 

"  The  path 

Winds  with  its  waters  down  the  awful  vale, 
Bestrewn  with  shatter'd  rocks  ;  yet  chestnuts  spring 
E'en  from  the  clefts  of  their  chaotic  fall, 
And  on  each  jutting  crag  or  mountain  ledge 
Hangs,  as  in  air,  the  whiten'd  Campanile. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  when  the  Pilgrim  pass'd 
The  deep  defile  of  San  Giacomo, 
Kindling  the  mountain-tops ;  and  where  the  snow 
Sprinkled  their  hoary  ledges,  there  were  hues, 
Half  rosy,  half  of  gold ;  the  curving  shades 
Wrapp'd  the  grey  vale ;  amid  the  mighty  rocks 
The  chestnut  trunks  k)ok'd  pallid  in  the  gloom, 
Yet  autumn  tinged  their  reddening  boughs  with  gold ; 
And  the  stream  whiten'd  into  many  a  fall, 
Sparkling  amid  the  verdure." 

The  Italian  sunshine  dispels,  as  she  descends  into  the  holy 
land  of  the  new  law,  our  Pilgrim's  remaining  chillness,  and 
ripens  all  her  braver  and  nobler  impulses.  At  Milan  she 
passes  from  the  shrines  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose 
only  to  kneel  before  that  of  the  great  modern  saint,  Carlo 
Borromeo.  She  ascends  to  the  aerial  roofs  of  the  mighty 
Duomo ;  and  gazing  from  its  marble  pavement  through  an 
army  of  saints  that  seem  to  have  dropped  from  heaven  upon 
pinnacle  and  spire,  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Alps  stand  be- 
tween her  and  the  far  north.  What  wonder  if  the  provincial 
popes  of  her  native  land  lose  something  of  those  colossal  pro- 
portions which  propinquity  and  old  associations  bestow,  and 
if  she  feels  daily  more  that  those  who  love  and  fear  God  are 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  man  ?  She  passes  Reggio,  Modena, 
and  Bologna ;  and  Florence  challenges  her  heart  not  less 
strongly  by  its  arts  than  Lucerne  had  done  by  its  mountain 
sanctuaries.  Her  heart  has  that  warmth  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  imagination  may  be  moved,  bu.t  the  soul  receives 
with  difficulty  impressions  deep  enough  to  be  permanent. 
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•    When  she  saw  tin-  mournful  1' 

a  hand  of  most  surpassing 
And  full  1  oft 

!  th<-  ^alh-rit  >  sin-  st<.ii(l  to  gaxe 

lel'l  Mm!  Love;  and  oft 

On  Heaven,  as  painted  by  Ang» 
m  his  prayers." 

But  the  Pilgrim  had  another  gift  more  pivciou*  even  than  that 
of  sensibil.  hail  humility  : 

loved  to  V 

On  the  cold  floor,  and  when  some  pc.i 
Raised  her  to  share  the  rugged  beneh  with  her, 
She  frit  defrauded  of  a  suppliant's  ri^ht, 
Thr  lowest  place.     None  there  had  claims  like  hers; 
They  trembled  not  for  eountry  and  lor  fri<  D 
She  blest  their  happiness,  and  oft  her  eyes 

wistfully  upon  the  weening  soul 
Who  crept  to  the  confV-ionai." 

ult  of  such  dispositions   could  be  doubtful. 

She  had  learned  that  there-  was  such  a  tiling  as  a  Church, 
she  had  humility,  /cal,  sii  purpose. 

She  had  also,  as  every  page  of  this  pilgrimage  pi 

•    could    tee,  a  mind  more-    disposed    to   grasp    noble    ideas 

than  to  c  .  and  an  understanding  In-art.     Com 

comes  in  due  time;  for  courage  conies  of  faith,  and  a  si 

bering  i'aith  is  enkindled  by  love. 

"  Love  slowly  touched  her  heart ;  she  strove  no  D 
And  yielded  to  conversion's  grace  at  last." 

She    reaches   Rome,    and    kneels    before    the    tombs  of 
Apostles : 

•ii£uc  cannot  trll,  nor  heart  of  livin-  man 
Can  ever  guess  the  mysterirs  of; 

Win  n  «•'«  r  thr  head  <  ' 
In   iiiajr-t;, 

St.  Peter's  keys  to  loose  and  to  abnol 

ot  to  whom  lor  this 

itiful  an>.  ;c  bears  n- 

and   its  author,  unless  very  unliki-  the    Pilu'iim  <! 
higli  j)ursuit  than  lull, 

however,  of;  rit,  the  extract-    which   \\« 

pro'*  than    any  <  litical 

•  mid  do.     Those  <  ted  less  \\itli 

of  illustratin.L  oik    than  its 

_TU  is  as  original  ,  nt  ; 

and  a  hundr-  '|lla"y  faithful  in   the  delineation  of 

nature  and  description  of  art,  .  interest  in  which  de- 
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scriptive  poetry  is  generally  deficient  from  the  continuity  afforded 
to  them  by  the  connectingthread  of  thereligious  narrative.  Many 
a  future  traveller  may  learn  from  this  little  book  how  to  observe 
and  how  to  reflect;  and  a  deeper  lesson  still  may  be  found  in  it 
by  those  (and  how  many  such  there  are  !)  who,  like  the  Pilgrim 
while  still  a  prisoner  in  the  charmed  circle  of  Anglicanism, 
have  already  learned  to  adore  their  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist, and  to  love  His  saints,  and  to  aspire  after  His  cross  and 
His  rest,  and  yet  know  not  how  to  distinguish  between  a 
Church  and  an  Establishment.  Their  obstacles  are  'probably, 
in  most  cases,  substantially  what  hers  were ;  and  it  is  well  that 
such  should  exist.  They  are  but  the  trial  of  faith  and  the 
test  of  sincerity.  If  no  such  test  existed,  there  would  be 
danger,  in  these  excited  times,  of  Catholicism  becoming  "  the 
fashion,"  and  of  the  camp-followers  destroying  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  "  Ye  are  too  many  to  conquer"  is  no  paradox 
when  addressed  to  that  host  whose  strength  is  faith,  and 
whose  arms  are  those  of  the  Spirit.  Many  a  traveller  among 
the  scenes  depicted  in  this  poem  will  thank  the  Pilgrim  for 
recalling  in  her  "  pictured  page"  and  musical  verse  recollec- 
tions which  no  one  would  willingly  let  die,  and  entwining 
them  with  associations  higher  than  any  which  mere  nature 
can  supply.  He  will  also  look  forward  with  deep  interest  to 
the  promised  second  part,  descriptive  of  Rome  and  its  holy 
places. 


MISS  STRICKLAND'S  LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  and  English  Princesses  con- 
nected with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain.  Vol. 
III.  Life  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland.  By  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 

Miss  STRICKLAND  needs  no  introduction  to  any  of  our  read- 
ers. Her  reputation  as  a  most  lively  and  faithful  biographer 
was  sufficiently  established  by  her  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  literary  world  has  been  long  since  anxiously 
awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  in  that  series, 
viz.  that  she  would  write  the  life  of  that  "  maist  bonnie  sove- 
reign" Mary  Stuart,  as  a  sort  of  companion  picture  to  that  of 
her  bloody  rival,  Elizabeth  Tudor.  In  the  present  volume 
we  have  only  the  beginning  of  the  execution  of  this  promise ; 
hut  if  the  sequel  of  the  story  be  told  with  the  same  strict  im- 
partiality and  in  the  same  fascinating  style  as  the  commence- 
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ment,  tin-  whole  \viii  form  [for  lu  C'.iiii.  .  i  more 

pleasing  and  valuable  contribution  to  o;r. 
than  even  Miss  Stricklaiul  herself  lias  y. 

y  say  that  Miss  S.  is  no  Catholic  ;  but  this  only   ; 

1C   more  gladly  these  brilliant  yet   truthful  bio- 
graphical sketches,  which  will  be  greedily  in  a  thou- 
sand different  (juarters,  ,1  by  a 
Catholic-    pen   would   h,                    lead   \\ith   distrust,  or 
probably  never  have  been    read  at  all.      But   it    i> 
the  general  fairness  of  Miss  Strickland  -                  s,  and  the 
animation  of  her  style,  which   makes  each   new  work  t! 
issues  so  welcome' to  us;  they  are  equally 

lit   research  which   th- 

the  original  authorities  from  whence  her  materi.d.s  are  d 
She  is  not  one  of  those  writeis,  of  whom  th> 
many  amongst  us,  who  merely  turn   over  the  pages  of  former 
histoi  -  t  the   most  striking  in  nd  clothe  them 

in  attract!  igc.      She  is  essentially  an  original  \\ 

she  does  not,  of  course,  despise  the  labours  of 
sors,  but  she  is  far  from   following  them   blindly.      SI. 
recourse  to  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  documents,  \\he- 
the  pri\  tinily, 

in  the  public  archives  of  tl.  in  tlie 

bulky  folios  of  former  chron; 
bled  her  to  glean  many  an  ii  which  has  ( 

of  those  who  have  gone  bcfoiv 

Nowhere  can  this  diligence  of  inquiry,  this  nicely -balr 
judgment,  and  this  devoted   love  of  lii>t.>ric.il  truth.  !»••   more 
essentially  necessary  to  t  ^s  of  an  i. 

is  to  one  \\  I  to  write  a   i 

'*  Mm  of  Scot  ,  as  far  n 

of  judging,  M 

admirable  qualities  quite  a- 
us  as  in  any  t  series.     " 

:i    about   Mary   S 
"  than  all  world  put 

•int  of  hi  inno- 

cence i  on  as 

Is  to  assign  as 

which  fi,.  ;ng  portio 

rials,  as  \- 

..m»  who  has  ti -i  t  those  math.-n 

called  |  < 
matter  how  minu  lalxmr  thrown  ;n\;i\  ; 
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so  has  it  been  with  the  historian  who  has  endeavoured  to  write  a 
faithful  life  of  Mary  Stuart  before  the  recovery  of  the  lost  links  in 
the  broken  and  tangled  chain  of  conflicting  evidences.  Such  pro- 
ductions— although  among  them  we  recognise  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant argumentative  essays  in  the  language — are  necessarily  imperfect 
and  fragmentary;  for  it  is  only  now,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  that  a 
succinct  narrative  of  personal  facts  and  characteristic  traits  could  be 
arranged,  containing  particulars  of  every  period  of  her  life,  from  the 
hour  of  her  birth  to  the  dark  closing  of  the  tragedy  in  the  hall  of 
Fotheringay  Castle.  Mary  Stuart  has  been  styled  by  one  of  her 
recent  French  biographers  the  eternal  '  enigma  of  history,'  and  'the 
most  problematical  of  all  historic  personages.'  To  writers  who  en- 
deavour, like  him,  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  an  angel  with  the 
actions  of  a  fiend,  such  she  must  ever  be.  She  cannot  be  described 
by  argumentative  essays  ;  she  must  be  portrayed  by  facts — facts  not 
imputed,  but  proven  ;  for  there  is  nothing  enigmatical,  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  the  Mary  Stuart  of  reality.  But  where  the  colourings  of 
self-interested  falsehood  are  adopted  by  unreasoning  credulity,  pre- 
judice, or  ignorance,  she  appears  a  strange  anomaly,  as  discrepant 
with  herself  as  a  dove  with  the  ensanguined  talons  of  a  vulture ;  or  a 
fair  sheet  of  paper  written  with  goodly  sentences,  in  the  midst  of 
which  some  coarse  hand  has  interpolated  foul  words  of  sin  and  shame, 
which  bear  no  analogy  either  to  the  beginning  or  the  end." 

Miss  Strickland,  then,  undertakes  to  give  us  the  real  facts 
of  Mary  Stuart's  life,  and  entreats  us  to  form  our  estimate  of 
her  character  from  these  facts,  and  not  from  rhetoric  ;  and 
certainly  a  more  natural,  amiable,  and  engaging  character 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  that  which  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  facts  recorded  in  the  present  volume,  which  does 
not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  first  twenty  years  of  her 
life.  As  this  period  does  not  embrace  any  of  the  more  con- 
troverted events  in  her  history,  we  need  merely  give  our  read- 
ers a  few  of  the  leading  points  in  the  narrative,  reserving  the 
more  difficult  and  less  pleasing  task  of  correcting  misstate- 
ments,  refuting  false  and  calumnious  charges,  and  the  like, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  which  we  trust  will 
not  be  long  delayed. 

Mary  Stuart  was  fatherless  and  a  queen  almost  as  soon  as 
she  was  born  ;  and  her  first  exercise  of  regal  power  is  dated 
December  13,  1542,  when  she  certainly  was  not  more  than 
three  days  old.  Her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  more 
than  one  royal  suitor  whilst  yet  she  lay  an  unconscious  infant 
in  her  cradle,  and  those  whose  hands  were  thus  proposed  to 
her  had  attained  a  similar  maturity  in  their  nurseries  at  home. 
She  had  barely  completed  her  ninth  month,  when  she  was 
enveloped  in  regal  robes,  and  borne  from  her  nursery  sanc- 
tuary into  the  stately  church  adjacent,  where  Cardinal  Beton 
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placed  the  crown  upon  her  infant  brow,  and  the  sceptre  in 
the  tiny  hand  which  could  not  grasp  it,  and  girded  her  with 
.  as  the  representative  of  tin-  warlike  mon- 
archs   of  Scotland  ;    the  said  representative,  in    the  ] 
instance,  never  ceasing  to  cry  for  a  moment  during  the  whole 
;iony.     At  the  age  of  five  years  she  was  obliged  to  be 
removed  from  her  royal  palace  at  Stirling  to  a  more  secure 
place  of  retirement   in   tin*   picturesque   isle  of  Inehinahoine, 
in  the  lake  of  Menteith.    V  bet  lessons, 

or  hunting  butterflies,  or  engaged  in  some  other  sport  >  \\ith 
her  juvenile  companions  on  the  shores  of  this  peaceful  lake, 
the   articles    of  her    marriage-settlement    with    the    Dauphin, 
Francis  de  Valois,  were  being  concluded  l>y  her  mother  and 
the  governor  and  estates  of  Scotland;  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  she  was  conducted  in  the  following 
together  with  her  tutors,  nurse,  go vi 
of  honour,  to  the  palace,  of  St.  Germain 

'be  educated  with  her  future  consort,  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  the  king  and  queen.  At  this  time  she  was  onl\  six 
years  old;  but  the  royal  family  of  France  wrote  word  t«>  her 
mother  in  Scotland,  "  that  she  was  so  wise  and  good  for  a 
child  of  her  tender  age,  that  they  saw  nothing  they  could 
wish  altered."  She  astonished  her  Frrnch  cumpani 
taste  and  skill  \vhich  she  displayed  in  all  syhan  sports.  Not 
only  <  ,hil)it  the  greatest  glee  when  she  saw  the  dogs 

issue  from   their   Kennels,   and  all  other   preparations    for   the 
chase,  in  that  noble  hunting-place    of  the   Fremh 
she  evii  "divssed  her  own  pet  falcon,  cast  her  off  ai 
claimed  her  with  her  own  hands."      Four  years  later,  Cardinal 
Lorrai  ihe  following  pleasing  account  of  her  to  her 

royal  mot) 

lie  said  1.  .iscs  every 

-,.  wisdom,  and  \\orth.     Slu  -is 

feet  and  ar  il  things,  1.  :md  \iifiioii*;.  ih:it  the 

like  of  her  is  not  to  be  s»  n,  wlu-ih.  !  imsel, 

:i  of  low   drgrcc,  or  in  middle  Stan  !  you. 

•   tli.'  km..,'  IKIS  taken  such  a  hi.  .  th.-it  he 

ninrli  iig  with  1  MIICS  by  the  hour  to- 

gether; and  she  knows  as  well  how  to  cut  n. mi  dim  with  pleasant 
<•  subjects  of  conversation  as  if  si  ...m  <>t 

id-tuenty.1 

the  age  or  tl.ir  and 

understood  Latin  admirably  well,"  says   1  ;  and  the 

court  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  witnc>sed  with 

th  which  she  recited  to  the 
king  in  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvie,  in  the  presence  of  that 
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distinguished  company,  a  Latin  oration  of  her  own  composition. 
"  It  was  really  beautiful,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  to  observe 
her  manner  of  speaking,  whether  to  the  high  or  low.  There 
were  few  sciences  even  on  which  she  could  not  converse,  and 
she  always  expressed  herself  gracefully  and  well ;  but  she  de- 
lighted in  poetry  above  every  thing."  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  the  elaborate  and  numerous  lessons  and  exercises  which  the 
young  Queen  had  to  go  through  in  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, science,  and  accomplishments,  her  mind  was  also  pre- 
maturely harassed  with  cares  of  state,  in  all  of  which  she 
uniformly  acquitted  herself  with  the  utmost  discretion  and 
judgment.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  her  beauty,  fine  talents, 
and  endearing  manners  made  her  the  pet  and  idol  of  the 
glittering  court  of  Valois,  where  she  was  known  only  by  the 
caressing  title  of  notre petite  Reinette  d'Escosse.  Nevertheless, 
she  had  her  troubles  even  in  these  young  days,  and  troubles 
severe  enough  seriously  to  affect  both  her  health  and  spirits. 
They  arose  from  the  tyranny  of  an  ill-conditioned  governess, 
of  whom  the  kind  and  gentle  Mary  never  dared  to  complain, 
until  closely  questioned  by  her  uncle,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
who  was  alarmed  at  the  altered  appearance  of  his  precious 
charge.  A  few  years  later  she  was  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  governesses  altogether,  by  her  marriage  with  the 
Dauphin  Francis.  This  engagement  of  their  unconscious 
infancy  was  brought  to  its  happy  conclusion  on  Sunday, 
April  24,  1558,  the  bride  being  then  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  bridegroom  more  than  thirteen  months  her 
junior.  He  was  delicate  in  health  and  timid  in  deportment, 
yet  learned,  kind,  and  good ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  as  he 
was  the  first,  so  also  was  he  in  truth  the  only  object  of  Mary's 
affections.  He  reigned  in  her  heart  without  a  rival;  and 
although  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  she  should  have  been 
conscious  of  his  inferiority  to  herself,  yet,  like  a  wise  and  loving 
wife,  she  never  betrayed  this  consciousness,  but  always  treated 
him,  both  in  public  and  private,  with  the  utmost  deference. 

"  She  requested  his  presence  at  all  her  councils  on  the  affairs  of 
her  realm,  and  listened  with  marked  attention  to  his  opinion  when  he 
spoke.  It  was  hoped  that  by  her  judicious  manner  she  would  suc- 
ceed in  inspiring  him  with  self-confidence  and  drawing  out  his  mental 
powers,  as  a  sunbeam  animates  with  warmth  and  reflected  brightness 
the  object  on  which  it  shines." 

We  have  said  that  Mary  was  now  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  governesses  ;  she  continued,  however,  to  read  Latin 
with  Buchanan,  history  with  De  Pasquien,  and  poetry  with 
Ronsard,  from  the  delight  her  cultivated  mind  took  in  these 
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The  young  spouses  were  too  happy  in  each  other's 
society  to  »  ublic  gaieties  uf  the  Louvre, 

except  at  those  seasons  which  etiquette  prescribed  ;  and,  alto- 
r,  they  supported  their  royal  dignity,  spite  of  their  ex- 
treme youth,  with  the  most  edifying  propriety.     This  wedded 
happiness,  however,  was  destined   to    be  of  short  din 
Henry  II.  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1  ived  a 

mortal  wound  from  the  lance  of  the  C'oiir.t  de  Montg< 

!i  in  a  friendly  encounter  in  the  lists  of  a  grand  tourna- 
ment at  Paris.  The  young  Francis  now  succeeded  to  his 
father's  thorny  crown  ;  and  immediately  he  increased  in  height 
so  rapidly,  that  a  contemporary  historian.  La  POJ  elinere,  de- 
clares that  he  might  be  almost  seen  to  grow.  1  here  was  no 
corresponding  increase  of  strength,  however;  on  the  contrary, 
he  became  more  and  more  slender,  almost  to  attenuation  ;  and 
his  pale  countenance  indicated  both  an  increase  of  weak  ness  and 
of  suffering.  On  the  15th  of  November  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  attacked  with  the  illness  which  proved  fatal  to  'him. 
lithful  consort  never  left  his  side  till  all  was  < 
This  complaint  was  an  abscess  in  the  ear,  attended  witl. 
acute  inflammation  iii  the  1  talked  ot  ti«  pan- 

ning him,  in  tlu   1  !.>]>«•  of  relieving  the  agony  ;  but  he  was  too  weak  to 
bear  1  1  n  if  such  an  <\  \\ould  have  l>«  « 

tnitted.     When  the  last  offices  of  the  Church  were  adi  to  him 

by  Cardinal  Lou  dying  youth  <  i  .^solution  for  all 

||  which  had  hi  . 

of  State;'  a  request  which   created  p.  at  suisation  among  the 
croud  \\ho  surrounded   his  bed,  for  the  i.lliciating  cardinal   was  his 
NT.      Aware  that   the    hand   ofd.ath    was    upon    him.    I 
red  to  regret  nothing  but  his  separation  fiom  1  .  i  win- 
only    true    n  ng-bcd   was  SUr- 

roimd'  :.d  with  ^ 

ness  he  lifti  d  up  his  dying  voice  to  bless 

to  her  virtues  an  f.i  him.      \Vith  hi>  last  feeble  a- 

he  recommended  her  to  his  mother,  •  to  whom  he  h«|', 
he  said,  '  as  a  d  <nd  sitters,  whom  he 

r  as  a  sister,  and  always  to  have  a 
sake.'     'I  and  ngony  in  ! 

with   redou'  ,1   hut   a   soft    low 

whispering  of  u  faithful  c«  i 

nurse,  who  i  How  till  the  agonising  sti 

closed.  '  On  the  .".rh  of  I)«eemh.  r.  at  .  !.  \  .  n  o'clock  in 
says  Throckmorton,  'he  drparted  to  (',(,<].  havin«j  as 
dolorous  a  '  she  had  reason  to  be,  who,  by  long 

watching  with   him  during  his  ii<  n  tl.e  fii-t  attack, 

Novel)  and  l.y  painful   diligence   abmit 

him,  especially  the  issue  thereof,  is  not  in  tl.c  best  time  of  her  body, 
but  without  danger."' 
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Mary's  mother  had  died  not  six  months  before ;  and  now 
the  decease  of  her  beloved  husband  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  her  young  and  tender  heart.  She  caused  a 
medal  to  be  engraved  in  commemoration  of  her  love  and  grief, 
having  the  following  simple  but  quaint  device,  emblematical 
of  her  buried  consort  and  herself:  namely,  a  liquorice-plant, 
the  stem  of  which  is  bitter,  bending  mournfully  towards  the 
root,  with  this  motto,  "  Earth  hides  my  sweetness."  For  fifteen 
days  she  allowed  none  but  her  own  gentlewomen  to  come  into 
her  chamber,  excepting  the  new  king  (Charles  IX.,  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old,  who  was  excessively  fond  of  her),  his  brothers, 
the  King  of  Navarre  (her  first  cousin),  the  constable,  and  her 
uncles.  Whilst  Mary,  however,  was  mourning  in  retirement, 
errant  fame  was  busy  in  providing  her  with  a  second  husband; 
and  not  mere  fame  only,  but  living  diplomatists  also  were 
similarly  engaged. 

"  At  this  juncture,  however,  her  inclinations  were  so  averse  from 
matrimony,  that  it  required  all  the  influence  of  her  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  and  grandmother,  to  prevent  her  from  burying  herself  in  the 
convent  at  Rheims,  of  which  her  aunt,  Renee  of  Lorraine,  was  the 
abbess.  Though  only  eighteen,  Mary  was  world-weary,  having  al- 
ready received  sharp  lessons  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  earthly 
greatness ;  and  she  shrank  with  natural  alarm  from  the  uncongenial 
lot  that  awaited  her  in  her  fatal  vocation  as  the  sovereign  of  a 
divided  realm.  She  had,  within  the  last  few  months,  wept  over  a 
mother's  broken  heart  and  a  husband's  premature  deathbed — both 
victims  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  royalty,  under  circumstances  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  those  with  which  she,  in  her  youth 
and  inexperience,  was  expected  to  struggle.  Who  can  wonder  that  she 
was  anxious  to  exchange  the  crown  of  thorns  that  awaited  her  for  the 
veil  of  a  peaceful  recluse?  The  sacrifice,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
permitted.  She  was  persuaded,  against  her  own  prophetic  misgiv- 
ings, that  a  high  and  glorious  destiny  awaited  her  ;  and  that  it  was 
her  duty,  both  to  God  and  her  country,  to  fill  the  throne  which  had 
descended  to  her  from  a  hundred  monarchs  of  her  line." 

But  although  she  was  not  allowed  to  indulge  the  wishes  of 
her  heart,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  so  many  other  crowned 
heads,  princes,  nobles,  and  innumerable  saints,  in  voluntarily 
abandoning  her  high  position  and  becoming  the  permanent  in- 
mate of  a  cloister,  yet  she  remained  for  many  weeks  in  the 
conventual  seclusion  which  she  coveted ;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  persuasions  of  her  uncles  could  induce  her 
"  to  quit  this  peaceful  haven,  to  launch  her  lonely  bark 
amidst  the  same  stormy  waves  which  had  overwhelmed  that  of 
her  heart-broken  mother."  Mary,  however,  was  not  one  who 
preferred  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
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diliicult  and  dangerous;  and  \vlun  OIK 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  her  duty  to  take  in  hand  i: 
goveriunenl  in  her  own  country,  slie  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
to  the  task;  not  without  the  most  hitt  tig  her 

beloved  France,  and  the  most  inelaneholy  i'orehodings  as  to 
what  awaited  her  in  Scotland.  Had  health"  and  want  of  money 
detained  her  in  France  several  \\eiks  longer  than  she  had  in- 
tended ;  but  at  last  the  dreaded  hour  came,  and  with  a  grief 
too  great  for  utterance,  she  took  a  si,  bee  uncles, 

and  a  numerous  company  of  wei •j.inur  friends  and  servants,  and 
went  on  board  the  vessel  ]  lor  her  accommodation. 

She  \\as  followed  by  the  passionate  regrets  of  all  ranks  of  the 
French  people;  .and  the  general  feeling  on  MOH 

"  found  a  voice  in  the  graceful  stanzas  of  Ronsard,  who  thn 
presses  hm:  •   .     •    \>    i  lovely  mead  despoiled  of  its  flowers,  as  a 
picture  deprived  of  its  colours,  as  the  heavens  in  the  absence  ot 
the  sea  of  its  waves,  a  ship  of  its  sails,  a  pal  ace  <-f  r,,\;,! 
ring  bereft  of  its  precious  pearl — thus  \\ill  1  -'ranee  griev. 
her  ornament,  losing  that  royalty  which  was  her  Mower,  her  colour, 

her  beauts Ha!  Scotland,   I   would  that   t!i»u  mightest 

\\.md.T  like  D.los  on  the  lace  of  the  sea,  or  sink  to  its  profoundest 

depths,  so  that  the  sails  of  thy  bright  quern,  vainly  striving  to  seek 

lin,  ini^ht  suddenly  turn  and  1  duchy 

of  To 

And  here  we  must  take  our  leave  for  tin    pn  s<  nt  of  this 
very  interesting  biography,  for  it  will  he  more  coin  en; 
consider  Mary's  career  in  Scotland  as  a  whole,  when  the 
volume  has  appeared:   what  has  yet  been  published  only  gives 
US  th<  i, cement    of  the   troubles  which    terminated  SO 

fatally.     \\  <   '.\illnotconclud   .  i:hout  la\ 

our  readers  one  or  two  extracts,  that  may  dial) 
a  true  estii  >:al  and  religions  char.u  !    r.       \\  B 

have  seen  that  she  was  a  wise  woman  and  a  dutiful  wife ;  but 
she  had  also  something  infinitely  superior  to  m  leness 

of  temper  or  mere  natural  talent:  she  was  a  p 
and  th;  d  her  to  bear  many  a  trial,  and  to  cut  in 

Gordian  knot  by  which  other  princes  brilliant  talent 

but  less  principle  would  elessly  perphxi   1.     The 

short  but  emphatic  <>ne  of  IK  r  in- 

fatuated H  to  divorce  hi  i  that 

he  mi^ht  be  free  to  mai  I  the  rule  of  her  life  :   "Sir, 

I  have  a  soul,  and  1  would  i  by  break  :IIL:  (iod's 

laws  for  all  the  world  could  of:  II  something  b 

fully  touching   and   simple   also,  and   at    tl. 
powerful,  in  the  six  ce  with  which  she  OIK 

sr  me  theological  controvorsv  that  wa  in  her 
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presence :  "  I  cannot  reason ;  but  I  know  what  I  ought  to  be- 
lieve." It  was  this  firm  and  undoubting  faith  which  stood  her 
in  such  good  stead  in  the  hour  of  her  severest  trial,  and  which 
enabled  her  from  the  first  to  look  unflinchingly  to  the  end, 
and  be  prepared  for  the  very  worst. 

"  I  trust  the  wind  will  be  so  favourable,"  she  said  to  the  English 
ambassador,  when  she  was  preparing  to  return  to  her  native  land, 
"  that  I  shall  not  come  upon  the  coast  of  England;  but  if  I  do,  then, 
Monsieur  1'Ambassadeur,  the  queen  your  mistress  will  have  me  in  her 
hands  to  do  her  will  of  me  ;  and  if  she  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  desire 
my  end,  peradventure  she  may  then  do  her  pleasure  and  make  sacri- 
fice of  me  ;  peradventure  that  casualty  might  be  better  for  me  than 
to  live.  In  this  matter  God's  will  be  fulfilled." 

The  Christian  heroism  which  she  displayed  at  the  moment 
when  the  dark  doom  which  she  thus  anticipated  actually  came 
upon  her,  shews  that  these  were  no  idle  words  of  a  thoughtless 
woman,  but  the  inmost  sentiments  of  her  soul.  After  such 
noble  passages  as  these,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 
-quote  Miss  Strickland's  testimony  on  minor  points  of  conduct; 
we  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  quoting  the  following : 

"  In  refinement  of  manners,  at  least,  she  was  much  in  advance  ot 
the  princesses  of  that  era.  There  are  no  traits  of  personal  vanity 
recorded  of  her  ;  no  instances  of  foolish  coquetry  with  foreign  princes 
or  their  envoys  ;  no  demands  of  compliments,  nor  conceited  com- 
parison of  herself  with  the  Queen  of  England,  although  youth  and 
beauty  were  both  on  her  side.  As  for  oaths,  and  profane  and  vulgar 
expletives,  in  mirth  or  anger,  such  as  were  familiar  as  household 
words  with  the  mighty  Elizabeth,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
chronicled  as  defiling  the  lips  of  Mary  Stuart." 
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FOB  the  second  time  during  the  last  half-century,  genius  had  triumphed 
in  the  theatre  of* politics;  the  essayist  had  risen  to  the  statesman,  and 
stood  in  the  first  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  opposed 
by  all  the  talent  of  the  age.  The  fate  of  Canning  was  now  to  be  that  of 
Disraeli :  each  had  risen,  and  both  were  doomed  to  fall,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  his  genius — that  fatal  gift  which  seems  ever  to  isolate,  to 
estrange,  and  to  destroy  its  possessor.  Of  each  it  might  be  said, 

"  His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart." 

Each  was  first  victor  and  then  victim  by  virtue  of  this  perilous  endow- 
ment; and  of  each  it  might  be  written, 

"  'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  fatal  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low." 
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By  a  curious   coincidence  Disnieli  i   a  signal   retii 

upon  those  who  had  deserted  and  per**c<  ng  from  j< 

and  envy  of  bis  surpassing  gifts;  and  now  be  who  had  been 
was  in  his  turn  to  be  the  ad  "  achit\ed  greatnesB»M 

_'  had  dune,  by  genius  alone.     Without  connexion,  influence,  or 
family,  he  had  wrested  the  leadership  of  one  great  party  tr«  m  th< 
of  an  illustrious  and  .-agacious  statesman,  and  had  t  ,  rs  de- 

1  the  organised  hynocris 

||  "  vaulting  an 
pre-eminence.     But  he  had  won  it  only  to 

>3  struggle  with  relentless  opponents.     Every  >/  -man  of 

either  parly  wa*  arrayed  against  him  ; — there  they  sat, V.. Id.  k<  - 

v.  ailing  fur  their  lime.    And  now  their  time  was  come.    Ti 

him— him,  untried  and  utterly  ii  red  as  he  v, 

the   h;_  iiich   had   tasked   tie  talent.-   of  Pitt    and    1 

had  forced  him  to  a  pr<  ;<>licv.  and  then  ih,\ 

had  united  tin  ir  utii.o>t  ahilitie>  to  dissect  and  :.  to  discover 

fallacies  and  detcit  Jla\\*;  to  i-xj.oe,  critid.. 
a  who!.  !  fmitftl  him  ;   ni^ht   ; 

and   ridicnhd   him.   (minted  and.   twir.-d   In:  ;  him. 

Tin  >  had  scornful  I  >  liidden  him  "take  hack  h 

it,"  and  "  try  agu  ,,000  to 

torture  him  and  mph;  for  he  had  proudly  .-aid,  in  that 

-ration  ot  i  (ion  in  w  h 

his   pctitY,  **  I  Wfll  BOt  be  a  minister  on    >nMi  •i.-uue;1'   and 
said,  in  the  same  lofty  spirit,  "  I  will  not  conde&n 
istry,  but  I  will  advocate  a  policy.       The\  had  an  uMiiatu 
ness  of  th'    pride  of  genius;  the\  wished  to  pi-.-.  ost,  to 

make  t  •  \  sure.    Tliey  knew  he  could  ,..-.!>,  make  a 

he  had  hardly  one  colleague  to  assiM 

in  the-  londinct*  ofg,  / 

from  one  there  could  he  expect  that  sympathy  which  -imihuitN  of  soul 
1  from  mmc  any  MSittttDOi  hf  cared  t  \\  it'll  an  air 

at  once  of  haughty  apathy  and  loft\  ah-traetion,  be  M 

i  ml  not  at   all    to    feel. 

like  Ooulburn   and   (iiabam;    ih  ii  lij;ht  wit. 

the  laboured  efforts  of  •  a.  h  h.  a\\  duin-e;  —  all  passed  seemingly  un- 
heeded, hi*  :  ngcless  look  w  hi.  h  in  natures  such 
as  his,  covers  dep-  ilderin^  etimtion,  like  snow  upon  a  volcano. 
So  he  sat,  hour  after  hour,  night  alter  night,  t!  gazing 
upon  vac:  .  »j»Mthy. 

lint  hi-*  b'oiir  at  ln-t  ,  night  was  waning  m: 

away-  'iir*  of  midni^hr 

gies  of  the  House  were  instantly  awak> 

for  an  eager  rush  for  place* ;  and  as  be  ron  ory  of  the 

rous  spirit  in  which  be  had  waged  the  unequal  \\urfiu  n  icious 

ness  of  all  that  h 
odds  against  which  he  bail  to  (.jntenil-   ;  iskw  ot  il 

Courage  With  wh  n    nj.   «••  b  i.\.  Iv,  all  this  called  !m  :h  a  l.ni-.t 

of  chrers,  wltic  i  hehasspol.- 

and  ball-].. 

not  desert  him,  they  saw    that   feelings  long  rt  i  ntully 

w  i  re  struggling  to  cscn|><  ,  t..r  .  \j.r.-^ion.     Nor  was 

it  difficult  to  i»n;  nps  were,—  *  m.  •  :  morti- 

.;!-  Hlb- 

:.'-u;  w'th  an  nrj: 
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with  such  cool  collectedness  and  surpassing  skill  as  secured  complete 
success,  yet  ever  and  anon  the  lightning  of  his  scorn  flashed  forth,  play- 
ing over  the  heads  of  his  enemies  like  casual  coruscations  of  the  electric 
current  which  precede  a  fearful  outburst.  At  length  that  scorn  broke 
out  in  all  its  scathing  tire  upon  his  foes.  He  knew  his  fate,  but  his 
was  not  the  mere  energy  of  despair ;  it  was  not  anger  at  being  van- 
quished, but  hatred  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  victors.  Indignation  at  the 
accusations  that  had  been  made  against  him  struggled  with  scorn  for  his 
assailants  ;  he  retorted  upon  them  a  sarcasm  which  was  crushing.  Ilis 
voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet:  "The  statesman  who  charges  me  with 
recklessly  increasing  the  amount  of  direct  taxation  proposed  a  house- 
tax  larger  in  amount  than  the  one  I  have  proposed."  Hardly  heeding 
the  cheers  which  broke  from  his  now  excited  adherent?,  he  proceeded  in 
a  higher  key  :  "  But  is  this  fill?—>-'\$  this  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
statesman  who  charges  me  with  proposing  'recklessly  to  increase  the 
direct  taxation  of  the  country  1"'  These  latter  words  were  said  with 
cutting  bitterness ;  and  the  tone  was  electrical  in  which  he  cried  out, 
pointing  his  extended  hand  at  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  turning  round  to 
his  supporters  with  an  expression  of  contempt  that  cannot  be  conceived, 
"  Why,  there  is  the  Minister  who,  with  a  property-tax  producing  its  full 
amount,  and  the  window-tax  which  brought  in  two  millions,  came  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  proposed  to  the  startled  assembly  to  double 
the  income-tax."  The  hand  pointed  at  poor  Sir  Charles,  the  look  and 
accents  of  indignant  reproach,  like  the  thunders  of  tho?e  cheers  which 
echoed  its  expression,  all  concurred  to  remind  one  of  a  fatal  flood  of 
lightning  brought  down  upon  some  doomed  head.  But  the  storm  had 
only  commenced ;  flash  succeeded  flash  with  rapid  succession.  "  Is  this 
all?  The  most  curious  thing  is  (such  a  sneering  tone  here!),  that  the 
Minister  at  the  first  whisper  of  an  opposition  withdrew  his  proposition! 
What  was  the  ground  on  which  he  made  this  monstrous  and  enormous 
proposition,  which  only  the  safety  of  the  s-tate  could  have  justified? 
When  he  was  beaten,  baffled,  humiliated  (inexpressible  the  intense  cou- 
temptuousness  with  \\hich  these  words  were  slowly  uttered!),  he  came 
forward  and  said  that  he  thought  he  had  sufficient  revenue  without 
resorting  to  it!"  "Talk  of  recklessness!  Why,  what  in  the  history 
of  finance  is  equal  to  his  recklessness!  The  future  historian  will  not  be 
believed,  when  he  tells  that  the  Minister  came  down  one  day  to  double 
the  income-tax,  and  the  next  day  came  down  ai,d  said  that  he  found 
the  ways  andmeans  were  ample !"  Such  an  intensity  of  irony  had  never 
been  heard  as  characterised  the  utterance  of  the  latter  words,  and  the 
effect  of  these  repeated  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  House  was  now 
tremendous.  Scarcely  had  the  thunders  which  this  passage  provoked 
subsided,  when  the  indignant  irony  suddenly  changed  into  tones  of  a 
deep  and  concentrated  sarcasm.  "  And  then  he  tells  me,  in  language 
riot  very  polished  and  scarcely  parliamentary,  that  I  do  not  know  my 
business!"  After  a  tremendous  burst  of  cheering,  breathing  all  the 
angry  passion  which  this  sarcasm  inspired,  there  WHS  a  moment's  pause; 
Disraeli  seemed  wrestling  with  his  feelings  and  subduing  them  into  a 
deadly  calmness,  as  he  said,  looking  downwards  as  one  does  who  is 
suffering  a  fierce  internal  contest,  or  gathering  himself  up  for  a  terrific 
blow:  ''He  may  have  '  learnt  his  business!'  The  House  of  Commoi  & 
is  the  best  judge  of  that  ;  I  care  not  to  be  his  critic.  But  if  he  l;ra 
'  learnt  his  business,'  he  has  yet  to  learn  some  other  tilings — (raising  hjs 
head,  and  looking  full  in  the  face  of  Sir  Chnrfos, —  that  petulance  i$  not 
sarcasm,  and  tliut  inxolfNCrb  nut  eloquence  .'"  The  violence  of  the  cheer. 
ino1  which  wu<*  elicited  by  this  outburst  sheued  how  thoroughly  the  bulk 
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party  sympathised  in  and  shared  hi*  \<  1..  .•_»,  and 

is  unprecedented.     For  some  time  Disraeli  proceeded, 

in   a   milder  tour.      Hut   l 

the  close  he  broke  out  again  in  the  same  strain  us  bet  no  told 

to  take    hack   my   budget.     I  was  told  that    Mr.  Pitt    once  withdrew 

.djjrt,   and   that   more   recently  oih.r  persons   have  done  SO  too. 

I  do  not  a- :  ;"  (a  pause,  and  then  \\iih 

:  g  sarcasm),  "but  I  will  nut  submit  to  the  degradation  oft 
No,  sir,  1  have  seen  budgets  withdrawn,  and  r« -produced,  and  rcwith- 
drnu  n  ;  nn.i  1  have  s-cen  the  consequences  of  such  a  system— con  sec  | 
not  honourable  to  the  (>  •.  not  adTAntageotutotfa«eoofit 

reputation  of  th>  House.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  a  Government  existing  upon  sufferance?  why,  that  i>/n<>l>lt<  transac- 
tion I  have  described!"  Amid-:  :,  in  H 
higher  tone:  "When  a  Government  cannot  pass  iU  m< 
highest  principles  of  polity  degenerate  into  party  questions."  And  now 
he  cam i-  to  the  .  -,  I  know  what  I  'have  to  face  :  I  have  to 
fact  a  i  th  look  and  count. •i.ancc  .  i' 
the  most  scornful  defiance,  as  he  gazed  on  tin-  elo>( -ly  serried  ranks  of  his 

y  be  successful ;  but  coalitions,  though 

Successful,  have  a  :  their  triumph*  hare  been  / 

The  tremendous  cheers  of  his  powerful  ]:  ;  1   hi-  d.  tinnce — 

•.at  the  |ieople  of  England  have  never  loved  coal ii 

1 

Di-raeli  -joke  in   !•  :  i  your  coalition  to 

too  v\  hieh  i  decrees 

can  c<  cisions  of ;  \iilmut  whose  support  the  most 

august  and  mott  ancient  institutions"— (here  his  voice  sudden! 
into  a  half  stern  and  half  melancholy)— "an  hut  ////•  l>a*clcf$fabr 

It  u 05  amidst a/uror of (  II.  had 

the  passions  of  his  own   party  into  fury,  and  of  their  opponent-  into 

:   and  wh»n  (ilad-tone  rose,   and    in   tones  ofw^ 

gave  »  to  the  rest-in nn-nt  \\  hich  ti  .>  ot 'Di-rai  h  had 

aroused,  the  indignant  cheers  on  one  side  \\.  ;.  nut  \>\  defiant  <h  cert  on 
the  other,  and   their  united   thnnders  drowned   tlie  \ 

the  orator  who  had  H-<  n  to  reply.    As  he  grew  more  angry,  the  nth.  ,• 

side  pr  Dd  ItWtS  UnldSt Constant  int  rliat  he 

•peliilM,:  M  ; 
with   v 

the  COL  a-*  a  study  oftcorn — cold,  passionless 

•i  could  scarcely  see  a  trace  of  the  vehenn  ; 

!  -line  into  n  it.  iii- 

pest  cit  r.t,  \\hieh  IKIW   rup-il  and  ronred  all  nroiind  him.  \\lnh- 

he  sat  still  and  >t  >  human  paMionn  «tirred  hi- soul,     lie  ha. I 

spoken  from  ten  o'clock  at  ni^'ht  until  ng:  it  was  mmd  t 

•  c  -term  <  :  '  •  down — 

OM   Of  tOOM    f  inark.il.'.'  >•,<•]•.,  ;.!•  n,  .  ,  u  hi,  h    mark    the   e\.  nts   ot   ^reat 
men's  live*.     TI.-  Mature  rn^d  uithout;   the  storm  of  human 

passions  raged  within.     II  1  thU  <  rowded  as«cmhly. 

/  to  sit  unii  v  what  tliat 

•d  fnrerl    hi  'ii'-m  -till,  ]>roildlv 

hut  c<  pn«ed  witli 

him:  Jind  there  I  hich  recalled   ihe 

.'. ords  of  1  which 
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struck  with  such  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  ear  of  all  who  heard,  and 
which  they  will  hereafter  recal  as  the  knell  of  human  ambition — his  own 
among  the  rest — "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision!" 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

Mr.  Manning's  long-promised  Sermon  preached  in  the  Synod  of 
Oscott  (London,  Burns  and  Lambert,)  has  at  length  appeared.  Its 
title,  "  Help  nearest  when  need  greatest,"  sufficiently  indicates  its  sub- 
ject ;  a  truth  which  is  most  happily  and  eloquently  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  preached, — the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  by  the  history  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  and 
more  especially  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  present 
moment.  If  it  is  not  so  strikingly  beautiful  and  touching  a  discourse 
as  Father  Newman's,  preached  before  the  same  assembly,  yet  there  are 
many  deep  thoughts  and  stirring  words  in  it,  worthy  of  the  speaker 
and  of  the  solemn  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 

We  believe  that  there  are  persons  still  to  be  found  in  the  world  who, 
in  spite  of  Father  Persons  in  olden,  and  Mr.  Maitland  in  modern 
times,  look  upon  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  as  a  veritable  history,  and 
not,  as  the  older  of  these  critics  justly  described  it,  "  the  falsest  volume 
that  ever  was  published  in  any  tongue."  To  such  persons  the  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Andrews'  Critical  and  Historical  Review  of  the  book  in 
question  (London,  M.  Andrews,)  would  be  a  very  wholesome  medicine, 
if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  take  it.  We  think  the  editors  would  have 
done  well,  perhaps,  to  have  omitted  the  first  three  books  of  the  review, 
and  begun  with  the  fourth,  where  Fox's  lying  begins  in  good  earnest. 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work  his  gross  mis-statements  were  mostly 
the  fruit  of  his  intense  ignorance  ;  it  is  only  after  the  year  1000  that  his 
history  becomes  a  tissue  of  malicious  falsehoods.  Mr.  Andrews'  refu- 
tation both  of  the  one  and  the  other  is  complete. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chicliester,  assigning  his  Reasons 
for  leaving  the  Church  of  England,  by  Robert  Belaney,  M.A.  (London, 
'Dolman,)  adds  another  item  to  the  very  interesting  and  continually 
increasing  class  of  publications  to  which  it  belongs.  A  collection  of  pub- 
lications of  this  class  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years  would 
furnish  most  ample  materials  for  a  very  curious  chapter  in  some  future 
compitum.  Mr.  Belaney,  late  vicar  of  Arlington,  in  Sussex,  appears  to 
have  been  a  zealous  Anglican  clergyman  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  has 
now  been  a  Catholic  about  six  months,  we  believe.  His  Letter  to 
his  late  (supposed)  diocesan  is  written  in  a  tone  of  true  courtesy  and 
Christian  charity,  and  expounds  with  great  clearness  the  motives  that 
have  persuaded  him,  under  God's  grace,  to  give  up  all  his  worldly 
means,  and  to  submit  to  the  Catholic  Church;  not  with  any  expectation 
that  these  reasons  "  will  prove  satisfactory  to  his  Lordship,  but  simply 
because  they  have  been  satisfactory  to  himself."  They  are  stated  very 
plainly,  but  earnestly,  and  exhibit  in  a  striking  way  the  logical  neces- 
sity by  which  ordinary  High  Churchmen  ought  "to  feel  themselves 
bound,  under  existing  circumstances,  and  consistently  with  their  own 
principles,  to  follow  'his  example. 

Mr.  Huntington,  whose  poem  on  the  discovery  of  America  we 
noticed  in  our  last,  has  just  published  a  work  of  fiction  in  prose,  The 
Forest  (Redfield,  New  York ;  London,  Dolman),  which  is  more  sue- 


Short 

I.        It    Hj)|- 

I    me   time  oinCc*.  and  not    MTU. 

rrad,  however,  as  an  <•.  utul  there  are  parts  of  it  tluit 

ry    intrrt--'  -ii   tin-    m:imier>  of   Mi»>  de   drool    | 

i.  women,  we  should  often  be  •!  qnam-1  ;  Imt  the  con- 

n  the  linn  ami  principled  eoi,,'  Catholic  lady  and 

•  less,  imp',  .  IK-.'  of  ii 

iiuut  being  exaggerated.     \V«>  HUM  r,  to  a 

great  dislike  of  tl  ;  of  the 

tal«-,  in  \\hieh  the  hero  ami   hen.'  n  with 

-  is  not  tin*  only  pa*sn_ 

plain  of  a  want  of  sufnYi*  tu  lxx>k  hangs 

i.ick   of  '  iiH-iil.-nt.  \\hiUt   tl  :y  paces  are 

almost  :••<!  with  thnn.     Tin-  MUM  pit  n-ing  and  succe^ful  |>ic- 

i  cvt-ry  thinjr  connccti-d  with  tl.- 
nient  of  the  Cir 

x  on  the  Si-  r(  tifjettu,  liy  I  alh.  r  C.  Borgo, 

S.  J.  (Loix1  ii  our  last,  as  an 


,:\    to  Du   Poiitc's  M  r«  pii!>l>lii  (1  in 

rin,  much  more  couvri.irnt  lor  ^rm-ral  u-c.    Tiicy  arc  illi^ 
x  iig  portrait  of  their  .-ulntly  null. 

have  seldom  seen  a  book  more  ably 

.  a*  $et 


forth  in  H'>'y  Srtiphi  :i,  HiclninlMHi  i-nd  S>  n  some 

i   tniii-lnttoii  of  l-'nthor  Piiwali  . 


I  tran-lation  of  rather  PassasHia  try  on 

the  MUI  hut  it  is  a  trar  •l.ek.ndflr     \\e  l>Ke 

H-e, — not  literal,  hut  i:  whole  Knb*t(in< 

into  another  dress,  framed  with  a  particular  \ic\\  to  : 

i  in-,    of 
feral  trans- 

•r  InTipuapi- :   In; 

"<i  Mr.  Al  1  his  task  \\  ith  • 

ability.      II  .1  l.o  k   \\ !  to  the 

'.   n  \\ill   he  read   with  ilitere>th\  h    \\ho 

also  t"  argu- 

are  so  close  at. 

F  -criptura! 

of  him  in  • 

. 
1  f  those  paste '  •  i.    tl  i 

<  *  of  St.   i 
'ii«  lir.^t  and  fundan 

for  th*  N  actual 

hapter 

is  devoted  to  an  •  ^'  «*  \\liirh 

have  been  alread  In  the  t  '.apters  the 
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argument  is  pursue:!  through  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle*  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  After  this,  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  is  insisted  upon  as 
p.s^-nMally  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  Christ's  Church,  of  its  unity; 
and  the  remaining  two  chapters  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  insisting 
upon  the  nature,  multiplicity,  and  combined  force  of  all  the  proof  that 
has  been  thus  brought  together.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the 
book  is  a  most  carefully  arranged  table  of  contents  and  an  index,  by 
means  of  which  the  student  can  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  whatever 
thread  of  the  argument  he  may  be  in  quest  of;  we  can  promise  him 
that  hewill  find  none  wanting. 

Wii  have  received  the  Catholic  Directory  and  Ecclesiastical  Register 
for  1853  (London  :  Jones,  Richardson,  Burns,  &c.)  In  addition  to  its 
usual  valuable  information,  it  contains  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Kirk,  together  with  a  striking  likeness  of  that  venerable 
ecclesiastic.  The  other  contents  of  this  useful  publication,  being  the 
same  as  usual,  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here. 

The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Catholic  Almanac  (Booker,  Dol- 
man :  London),  on  the  contrary,  is  a  new  publication ;  and  as  far  as 
neatness  of  typography  and  general  appearance  is  concerned,  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  advantage  of  its  older  contemporary.  Its  contents  are, 
in  the  main,  the  same  a*  those  of  the  Directory ;  but  a  new  feature  is 
here  introduced  of  a  Catholic  Peerage  and  Baronetage  ;  as  also  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information  for  Catholics  visiting  the  Holy  City,  &c.  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  miss  an  important  item,  the  hours  of  service  in 
all  the  country  missions  ;  also  the  statistical  summary  of  the  number  of 
priests,  chapels,  &c.,  which  are  so  interesting  and  useful  in  the  old 
Directory.  This  Almanac  contains  an  admirable  likeness  of  the  la- 
mented Mr.  Pugin,  together  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  If  both  these 
publications  are  persevered  in  no  doubt  each  will  improve,  and  the 
public  will  be  the  gainers. 

We  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  moderate  t  ne  of  the 
article  in  the  recent  Number  of  the  Prospective  Review  (Chapman, 
London),  on  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  that 
of  most  other  Protestant  periodicals  that  have  come  across  us.  The 
article  on  Hartley  Coleridge  also  is  very  interesting,  and  seems  to  flow 
from  the  pen  of  a  kindred  spirit.  The  first  arid  last  articles,  on  Lalor's 
Money  and  Morals,  and  Whewell's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  are 
such  a3  one  would  expect  in  a  magazine  whose  very  title  is  intended 
"  to  f::press  the  desire  and  the  attitude  of  progress,"  and  which  is  pro- 
fessedly  "  devoted  to  a.  free  theology  !" 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Anderdon's  Lectures  on 
the  Roman  Catacombs  (Burns  and  Lambert),  containing  some  addi- 
tional information  both  in  the  text  und  in  the  notes.  It  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  and  valuable  manual  for  those  who  desire  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  interesting  Christian  antiquities,  without  the  trouble  of  per- 
sonal research. 


HYMN  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  AT  THE  CRADLE  OF 
THE  INFANT  JESUS. 

THOSE  of  our  classical  readers  to  whom  the  following  mediaeval  hymn 
is  new,  will  need  no  apology  for  its  introduction  here  at  the  present 


• '  I  '  1st  of  Bnokt. 

season.     We   copy  it  from  an 

Charkt\enn>  nth  last  year,  by  M.  Com 

i  Virgo  vagientem  O  gandiu:. 

Somnumnm- ru|,i«ntera  SotfttiamqiM  m 

Sppire  vult  ocellum,  O  nate,  uponse,  frater, 

Sic  invocat  puellum  :  Te  cantat  alma  mater! 

O  amor!  Odormi,  Om                   nni. 


O  acne  concuj 
O  vita,  Stella  vitic  ! 
O  planta  corde  natn  ! 
O  gemma  delica 
0  amor!  O  dornii, 
Jesule  mi ! 

Onumen!  O  pudl.-! 
O  nute  plene  mdlr : 
O  fon-  ' 
Aurora  dm 
O  amor!  O  dormi. 
.Jr-ule  mi! 


Mecuin 

x  olores? 
Vis  consoix' 
Vis  mutiooi  cit  rentes? 
Ileus!  angcloscai 
O  amor!  O 
Jesule  mi  ! 
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Cjje  Rambler, 

A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 

VOL.  XI.  FEBRUARY  1853.  PART  LXH. 

THE  PROTESTANT  INQUISITION ; 

OR,  CATHOLIC  INTERESTS  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

WE  read  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.,  in  the  time  of  Titus 
Oates,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury — whose 
hereditary  hatred  of  Catholicism  clings  to  him  like  a  curse — 
was  employing  every  means,  however  wicked  or  malignant,  to 
keep  up  the  No-Popery  fury,  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
which  he  used  was  the  reports  of  Select  Committees.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  when  the  cry  of  the  "  plot "  was  raised,  he 
contrived  that  the  pretended  " inquiry"  into  it  should  he  man- 
aged by  himself  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and 
it  is  stated,  "  the  popular  delirium  had  given  to  his  party  an 
ascendency  in  the  two  Houses  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  acquired  ;  and  that  he  might  keep  this  alive  and 
direct  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  he  cared  little  to 
what  perjuries  he  might  give  occasion  or  what  blood  he  might 
cause  to  be  shed."*  On  another  occasion,  in  order  to  carry 
his  favourite  scheme  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  he  procured  a  re- 
port from  a  Select  Committee,  stating  to  the  House  some 
absurd  story  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Papists  to  pro- 
mote the  ascendency  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. f  Again, 
we  find  his  party  once  inflamed  the  House  by  a  long  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Religion,  which  had  discovered  that  the  laws 
which  gave  the  estates  of  "Popish  recusants"  to  the  crown  were 
often  "  evaded  by  means  of  secret  trusts  and  conveyances." 

Political  parallels  are  curious  and  striking,  and  often  in- 
structive ;  and  few  could  be  more  so  than  the  remarkable  re- 
semblance between  the  unscrupulous  Select  Committees  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  strove  to  keep  up  the  excitement  about 
pretended  Popish  plots,  and  the  equally  unscrupulous  Com- 
mittees of  the  last  two  years,  which  sought  to  sustain  the 
detestable  agitation  about  so-called  Papal  aggression,  and  by 
*  Dr.  Lingard's  History,  vol.  xiii.  ch.  v.  p.  85.  f  Ibid.  ch.  vi.  p.  145. 
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and  ir.  :<>ofs  tlian  curious  coil. 

cal   parallels.       They   would   seem    to    he   essential    part- 

regular  conspiracy  against  the  Catholic  C'hurch  in  tl 

octed  soon  after  "Enianci; 
and  carried  on  evi-i 
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J   and  sup.  i-tition  ;"   and  actually  dared  ; 
"  in    respect   t"  ;!d   he 

n  to  apprehend  this  inlln.  ; 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  C'hurch  is  this  :    '  tl, 
liing  out  the  stains  of  sin — aim  . 
sled   extract   from  a  French    theologian,   Thoma 
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suppressing  the  context  and  concealing  the  well -understood 
sense  in  which  the  passage  is  to  be  construed,  namely  (in  the 
language  of  St.  Augustine),  that  these  are  subsidiary,  not  pri- 
mary, means  of  washing  out  sin  ;  and  meaning,  moreover,  by 
"  alms,"  not  legacies  of  the  dying,  but  gifts  of  the  living. 
And  then,  after  this,  to  aid  the  Protestant  prelate  in  his  cha- 
ritable work,  of  course  one  or  two  Catholics  were  found  to 
come  forward  and  endorse  his  statement  as  to  the  theory  of 
the  Catholic  Church  by  a  few  practical  illustrations.  We  will 
give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  one  of  these ;  and  ex  uno  disce 
omnes.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  cele- 
brated Brindle  will  case,*  in  which  a  respectable  Catholic 
clergyman  was  harassed  by  most  expensive  proceedings  at  law 
and  equity  on  the  part  of  a  disappointed  relative  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  large  and  liberal  share  he  had  received  of 
the  property  of  a  testator,  but  thirsted  for  all;  the  issue  being, 
that  his  counsel,  after  hearing  the  statement  of  the  other  side, 
publicly  and  emphatically  declared  in  open  court  that  there 
had  been  no  foundation  for  the  proceedings;  and  the  judge, 
Lord  Cranworth,  said  with  equal  emphasis,  "  that  if  such  a 
will  could  be  set  aside,  no  will  would  be  safe."  Yet  three 
years  after  these  proceedings  were  ended,  this  Select  Mort- 
main Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  actually  allowed 
the  defeated  suitor  to  come  before  them  and  repeat  the  accu- 
sations which  his  counsel  had  in  open  court  solemnly  declared 
unfounded;  accusations  not  only  against  the  priest,  but  against 
a  prelate  so  pious  and  exemplary  as  the  late  Dr.  Youens ;  and 
accusations  so  foul  as  those  of  falsehood  and  perjury.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  statements  before  a  Se- 
lect Committee  are  unsworn,  so  that  the  state  of  the  case  is 
this :  A  defeated  suitor,  smarting  under  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment, which  have  been  rankling  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  is  allowed  to  come  forward  and  repeat,  unsworn,  most 
serious  accusations  which  he  had,  by  his  counsel,  distinctly 
retracted ;  to  charge  with  perjury  a  pious  prelate,  who  had 
given  his  evidence  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath;  to  make 
these  accusations  in  secrecy,  behind  the  back  of  the  party 
accused,  without  his  knowledge,  and  without  his  being  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  answering;  and  finally,  this  accusa- 
tion is  then  published  to  the  world,  and  for  ten  years  it  has 
been  accessible  to  all  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all.  One  would 
have  thought  the  atrocity  of  this  proceeding  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  But  it  was  ; 

" Beneath  the  lowest  depths 

A  lower  still:" 

depths   of  injustice   and  tyranny  most   strangely  at  variance 

*  See  Rambler  for  Decembsr  1852. 
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time  to  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the  whole  labours  of  the 
Committee  were — with  one  or  two  exceedingly  insignificant 
exceptions — entirely  "directed  against  one  particular  religious 
community,"  and  that  community  of  course  the  Catholic.  Let 
us  give  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

There  is  a  certain  Dr.  Whately,  not  unknown  to  fame,  who 
receives  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  Catholic  see  of  Dublin, 
and  performs  certain  acts  by  virtue  of  his  supposed  authority 
as  archbishop  of  that  see.  This  Dr.  Whately  has  a  nephew, 
a  certain  Mr.  Wale,  a  "good  anti-popery  man,"  according  to 
the  comprehensive  definition  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Be- 
resford,  Secretary-at-War  under  the  late  government  of  Lord 
Derby,  and  author  of  a  certain  delicate  correspondence,  cal- 
culated to  convey  to  foreign  nations  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
standard  of  political  morality  in  this  country.  Well,  Mr. 
Wale,  at  the  suggestion  of  uncle  Whately,  got  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  see  to  select  such  wills  "  as  appeared  on  the  face 
of  them  to  have  any  suspicious  circumstances,"  i.  e.  legacies 
to  priests  or  for  Catholic  charities,  and  so  forth — for  all  this 
is  very  "suspicious''  to  your  "good  anti-popery  man," — and 
to  give  him  "copies  or  extracts"  of  the  same,  that  he  might 
use  and  produce  before  the  Committee.  Accordingly  he  ob- 
tained a  number  of  such  wills  and  proceeded  to  make  use 
of  them,  all  to  be  duly  registered  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  cases  illustrating  the 
rapacity  of  the  Popish  priesthood.  Let  it  be  observed  in 
passing,  that  as  of  course  the  names  of  the  clergymen  would 
be  in  the  wills,  and  many  of  them  were  very  well  known 
(such  as  Dr.  Yore,  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  &c.),  there  could  have  been 
no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wale  in  referring  to  them, 
were  he  so  disposed,  in  order  to  receive  an  explanation  of  any 
"suspicious  circumstances."  This,  however,  did  not  at  all  suit 
his  purpose,  which  was  not  to  procure  but  to  avoid  explana- 
tion ;  not  to  get  at  the  whole  truth,  but  only  just  so  much 
as  might  by  itself  seem  "suspicious."  Mr.  Wale  therefore — 
who,  we  presume,  professes  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman 
— never  referred  to  these  clergymen;  but  comes  to  London 
with  these  "cases"  in  his  pocket,  "ready  cut  and  dried,  and 
fit  for  immediate  use"  by  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  somehow  or  other  happened,  however,  that  there 
was  one  Protestant  on  the  Committee  in  whose  breast  bigotry 
had  not  destroyed  charity,  and  who  was  not  so  besotted  by 
hatred  of  Popery  as  to  have  lost  his  common  sense  or  his 
ordinary  ideas  of  justice.  And  it  occurred  to  this  gentleman 
that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Catholics 
should  leave  money  to  Catholic  priests  or  for  Catholic  chari- 
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what  did  appear  was,  that  if  the  young  lady  chose  to  marry 
under  age  without  the  consent  of  her  guardian,  a  grey-headed 
and  venerable  old  priest,  then  the  legacy  was  to  go  not  "  to 
himself,"  but  for  charitable  purposes.  However,  of  course  it 
did  not  happen  to  Mr.  Wale  to  read  the  will  aright;  it  seemed 
a  capital  case  of  priestly  influence  ;  it  was  seized  hold  of  as 
such,  and  published  as  such.  Lord  Harry  Vane,  with  the 
same  inclination  to  justice  and  charity  as  he  had  before  dis- 

Elayed,  again  asked  the  sensible  question,  "  Have  you  any 
nowledge  of  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the  other  lega- 
tees ?"  "  None  whatever."  "  You  made  no  inquiries  with 
reference  to  the  degree  of  relationship  ?"  "  I  did  not ;  I  found 
it  impracticable."  Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  veracity  of 
this  reply,  when  they  recollect  that  the  name  of  Dr.  O'Han- 
lon  is  tolerably  well  known  in  Dublin;  and  of  course  he  would 
have  been  happy  to  give  the  explanation  to  Mr.  Wale  which 
that  gentleman  took  care  not  to  ask  for,  and  which  the  Com- 
mittee took  care  not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  affording 
before  they  published  the  injurious  representation  of  the  case 
supplied  by  this  precious  specimen  of  "a  good  anti-popery 
man."  Next  year,  however,  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  finding  that  this 
false  representation  had  been  published,  came  forward  to  prove 
that  the  will  had  been  made  behind  his  back,  without  his 
knowledge,  by  a  respectable  solicitor,  who  also  appeared  and 
confirmed  this  statement.  The  solicitor  stated,  that  "the  rea- 
son was,  that  as  the  niece  was  an  orphan,  she  might  be  liable 
to  be  duped  by  some  designing  person,  unless  there  was  some 
control  over  her."  Although  the  venerable  and  pious  priest 
sat  before  the  Committee,  with  his  grey  hairs  and  his  quiet 
look  of  conscious  integrity,  as  this  evidence  was  being  given, 
Drummond  smiled  sarccistically  at  these  words,  and  in  a  tone 
of  irony  the  chairman  instantly  observed  to  the  witness,  "You 
are  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?"  The  reader  will 
sympathise  with  the  generous  indignation  which  flashed  from 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Keogh,  as  he  immediately  retorted,  "  I  do 
not  suppose  that  this  would  induce  you  as  a  professional  man 
to  prepare  a  will  without  proper  instructions  ?"  But  bad  as 
this  was,  worse  remains  to  be  told.  The  chairman  is  a  Chan- 
cery counsel,  well  acquainted  with  wills,  and  he  had  the  terms 
of  the  will  before  him,  which  distinctly  stated  that  the  money 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  niece  on  her  attaining  her  majority,  un- 
less she  chose  to  marry  before  that  time  without  the  consent 
of  her  guardian.  Yet  he  tried  to  entrap  the  witness  into  an 
assent  to  his  representation  of  it,  viz.  that  if  he  refused  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  at  any  time,  the  money  would  go  to 
himself;  a  representation  he  must  have  known  to  be  untrue. 
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of  Protestants  among  the  wills  that  were  produced  to  you  ?" 
The  witness  made  an  evasive  answer,  the  upshot  of  which 
was,  that  he  had  only  asked  for  wills  on  the  face  of  which 
appeared  any  "  unusual  circumstances  :"  of  which  circum- 
stances we  have  seen  he  took  care  to  ask  no  explanation  ; 
and  Lord  H.  Vane  thereupon  observed,  with  some  emphasis, 
"  You  did  not  make  any  further  inquiry  into  those  cases  be- 
yond the  particulars  which  you  have  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee ?"  "  No,  I  did  not."  This  will  do  for  Mr.  Wale. 

But  his  were  not  the  worst  specimens  of  anti-popery  evi- 
dence. His  were  only  cases  in  which  injustice  was  done  by 
the  suppression  of  part  of  the  truth.  There  were  others  in 
which  what  was  positively  false  was  stated.  Our  readers  may 
perhaps  remember  that  it  was  stated  before  this  Committee  that 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  "  tried  to  absorb  into  his 
hands  all  the  trust  property  of  the  disirict;"  and  that  "the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rolfe  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  annoyance 
and  mental  anxiety  felt  at  the  demand  of  the  surrender  of 
some  of  the  trusts  from  his  hands :"  the  truth  being,  that  this 
exemplary  priest  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  pleurisy,  brought 
on  by  getting  wet  in  a  boat,  while  taking  an  excursion  on  the 
water  at  Monmouth ;  and  that  the  Cardinal,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing attempted  to  "  absorb  trusts,"  had,  in  all  the  transfers  of 
trusts  which  had  taken  place,  caused  them  to  be  transferred 
into  the  names  of  other  parties,  including  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rolfe 
himself!  This  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  false  representa- 
tions put  forward  by  a  Select  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  or  keeping  up  a  popular  prejudice,  which  it  is  con- 
venient for  political  purposes  to  cherish.  When  these  repre- 
sentations were  received  and  published,  the  Papal  aggression 
excitement  existed,  and  it  was  desired  to  inflame  this  excite- 
ment to  the  utmost  against  his  Eminence. 

We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  told  about  the 
Brindle  will  case,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Protestant  attorney 
who  was  employed  on  that  occasion.  This  was  not  the  only 
case  of  the  kind,  however,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It 
appears  that  he  was  at  another  time  also  making  preparations 
for  the  pious  purpose  of  instituting  a  suit  in  chancery  on  the 
part  of  discontented  Catholic  relatives,  but  "the  party  begged 
him  to  stop  any  further  proceedings,  for  one  of  the  clergy  had 
been  at  him."  We  may  have  our  own  private  opinion  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  clergy  had  been  "at"  him,  and  may  be 
permitted  to  believe  that  it  was  in  the  very  just  and  proper 
way  of  expostulation  as  to  the  folly,  and  perhaps  the  wicked- 
ness also,  of  embarking  in  protracted  litigation  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Protestant  attorney,  from  feelings  of  discontent 
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examination,  "  Did  not  the  Irish  prelates  protest  against  the 
Catholic  Bequests  Act,  on  the  ground  that  it  prevented  dying 
sinners,  in  their  last  moments,  from  redeeming  the  errors  of 
their  past  lives,  by  giving  an  acre  of  land  for  religious  pur- 
poses ?"  The  men  who  could  thus  insinuate,  in  insulting 
questions,  calumnious  misrepresentations  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
were  of  course  capable  of  finding  persons  to  calumniate  Ca- 
tholic practice.  Mr.  Mahony,  therefore  (speaking  of  the  en- 
dowments at  Rome  for  portioning  maidens),  after  much  gross 
insinuation,  proceeded  to  say,  "  In  Rome  this  form  of  charity 
seems  to  have  been  the  one  principally  suggested  to  dying  sin- 
ners, sensualists,  and  persons  who  had  led  a  disreputable  life ; 
and  a  great  means  of  repairing  the  evil  they  had  done  during 
their  life,  in  the  seduction  of  young  girls,  was  to  endow  on 
their  death-beds  portions  for  maidens,  to  enable  them  to  get 
honestly  married."  The  object  of  this  vile  misrepresentation 
was  to  degrade  that  most  beautiful  class  of  charities  into  a 
mere  provision,  by  dying  sinners,  for  the  victims  of  their  sen- 
suality; whereas  it  is  notorious  that  these  institutions  were 
not  founded  by  dying  sinners,  but  rather  by  living  saints,  and 
are  not  for  women  who  had  lost  their  virtue,  but  for  those  who 
have  preserved  it.  This  same  "witness,"  after  having  declared 
that  the  funds  of  the  magnificent  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito 
were  "jobbed,"  was  asked  by  Drummond,  in  a  suggestive  way 
and  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  But  Santo  Spirito  was  a  great  ana- 
tomy school,  was  it  not  ?"  Mahony,  friend  of  Conolly,  the 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  apostle  of  the  Irvingites,  appeared  at 
once  to  take  the  hint  (perhaps  he  had  previously  rehearsed 
and  arranged  his  evidence  with  these  spiritual  advisers),  and 
made  this  iniquitous  answer:  "  There  is  an  anatomy  school ; 
and  as  to  facilities  for  dissection,  there  is  no  part  of  Europe 
where  subjects  are  more  numerous ;  they  are  to  be  had  for 
the  asking ;  the  amount  of  dead  bodies  exposed  on  the  marble 
tables  for  dissection  is  incredible."  Those  who  have  read  or 
heard  of  "  Maria  Monk"  will  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
deadly  venom  of  the  insinuation  attempted  to  be  conveyed  in 
this  sentence. 

Having  collated  these  few  flowers  of  charity  and  modesty, 
purity  and  truth,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Mortmain  Com- 
mittees, let  us  now  proceed  to  select  a  specimen  or  two  from 
the  proceedings  of  another  Committee,  which,  with  as  little  or 
less  of  colourable  pretext,  made  itself  the  vehicle  for  diffusing 
and  supporting  the  vulgar  calumnious  outcry  against  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  in  Ireland ;  we  refer  to  the  "  Crime  and  Outrage 
Committee."  Some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  this  Committee 
surpass  in  indecency  and  iniquity  the  atrocities  of  the  others 
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that  so  long  as  landlords  laid  on  rents  which  could  not  be  paid, 
and  cruelly  dispossessed  tenants  who  could  not  pay  them,  the 
same  unhappy  system  of  agrarian  outrage  would  continue,  said, 
in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  And  no  instruction,  no  teaching,  no  ex- 
hortation, will  produce  a  change  for  the  better?"  adding  with 
a  sneer,  "  That  is  your  opinion  of  illegal  societies  ?"  Drum- 
mond  actually  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  a  Catholic  clergyman, 
"  Is  it  true  that  persons  intending  to  commit  crimes  go  before 
they  commit  them  and  state  their  intention  to  a  priest,  and 
get  absolution  for  a  crime  which  is  to  be  afterwards  com- 
mitted ?"  To  which,  of  course,  the  answer  was,  "  It  is  quite 
false  ;  a  calumny  on  the  Catholic  religion."  Drummond  con- 
tinued :  "  Can  it  be  done  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church?"  "Impossible!"  said  the  priest.  "Neither  is  it 
possible  (persisted  the  audacious  querist)  that  they  can  get  an 
assurance  that  after  they  have  committed  the  crime  they  shall 
receive  absolution  ?" 

These  specimens  will  suffice  to  shew  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  Catholic  religion  are  made  the  objects 
of  calumny  and  obloquy,  and  held  up  to  odium  in  Select 
Committees,  and  will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  Maynooth  Committee  such  as  we 
were  lately  threatened  with.  But  why  have  we  accumulated 
these  instances  ?  Not  merely  as  illustrations  of  Protestant 
intolerance,  and  of  the  malicious  and  mendacious  misrepresen- 
tations by  which  Protestant  prejudice  is  kept  alive  and  nou- 
rished, nor  yet  for  the  sake  of  exposing  the  iniquitous  conduct 
of  particular  Select  Committees ;  but  to  shew  that  precisely 
the  same  policy  which  was  followed  by  the  unscrupulous 
Shaftesbury  at  the  time  of  the  Titus  Gates  plot  has  been  pur- 
sued by  those  who  were  the  most  forward  to  excite  and  to 
promote  the  agitation  about  the  Papal  aggression.  There  has 
been  the  same  foul  purpose,  pursued  by  the  same  foul  means, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  centuries.  And  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  attention  of  the  Catholic  community  (and  those 
of  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  who  value  justice  or  care 
for  truth)  has  been  directed  to  the  artful  and  atrocious  cha- 
racter of  these  proceedings,  or  the  proofs  they  seem  to  present 
of  a  planned  and  premeditated  conspiracy.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  ingredient  of  iniquity  or  injustice  which  is  not 
embodied  and  exemplified  in  the  procedure  of  these  Com- 
mittees. Curiously  enough,  though  the  very  men  who  are 
the  principal  promoters  of  them  of  course  partake  of,  and 
probably  help  to  propagate,  all  the  popular  Protestant  preju- 
dices about  the  Roman  Inquisition,  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
unconscious  that  these  tribunals  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
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to  against  a  system  so  fraught  with  injustice  ;  and  since  we 
have  a  Catholic  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  crave 
leave  to  commend  this  subject  to  their  attention,  and  to  ask 
for  their  exertions  to  protect  their  priesthood  from  the  poi- 
soned shafts  of  secret  calumny,  aimed  in  the  darkness  of  a 
Committee-chamber. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 
IN  IRELAND. 

Elizabeth' s first  Irish  Parliament. 

IN  our  last  Number  we  spoke  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  1560  ;  we  must  now  speak  of  the  Lords. 
There  were  twenty-three  temporal  lords  in  it ;  and  if  they  apos- 
tatised, it  is  strange  that  the  Catholic  historians  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  never  accuse  them  of  that  crime.  That  a  few  of  them 
temporised,  "  played  with  the  two-handed  sword,"  as  it  was 
expressed,  is  admitted  and  fiercely  denounced  by  Philip  O'Sul- 
livan  and  other  Catholic  writers;  but  the  concurring  testimony 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  from  Usher  and  Ware  to  Cox 
and  Lelancl,  absolves  them  from  the  crime  of  apostacy.  In 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Parliament,  the  temper  of  the  ma- 
jority of  both  Lords  and  Commons  was  so  threatening  that 
the  Queen  speedily  dissolved  them;"*  and  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  Lords  proves  that  they  either  never  assented  to 
the  enactments  of  that  Parliament,  or  that  if  they  did,  at 
least  they  resisted  their  enforcement.  Nearly  one-half  of 
them  were  lords  of  the  pale,  or  of  its  immediate  vicinity. 
These  were  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,f  Preston  Lord  Gorman- 
stoun,  Roland  Eustace  Lord  Baltinglass,  Richard  Nugent 
Lord  Delvin,  James  Fleming  Lord  Slane,  Christopher  Plun- 
ket  Lord  Killeen,  Christopher  St.  Laurence  Lord  Howth,  Pa- 
trick Barnwell  Lord  Trirnleston,  Christopher  Plunket  Lord 
Dunsany,  Edmund  Butler  Lord  Dunboyne,  and  Thomas  Plun- 
ket  Lord  Louth.  Some  of  these  families,  as  every  Irish  reader 
knows,  are  still  Catholic;  many  more  were  Catholic  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  %  all  were  Catholic  for  at  least 

*  Ware's  Annals. 

f  This  was  the  person  who  recovered  the  family  honours  forfeited  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  saved  from  the  fate  of  his  uncles  and  brother  by 
Leverous,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kildare.  That  this  earl  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  terror  to  the  reformers  of  1560,  is  exceedingly  probable,  from  what  we  find 
in  Cox,  vol.  i.  p.  315  ;  O'Sullivan,  Hist.  Cath.  p.  292. 

J  The  names  of  most  of  them  are  found  among  the  unfortunate  adherents  of 
James  II. 
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a  hunched  ye  trs  aft  IT  md  <lurii> 

reign,  with  the  exception  of  I .  iss,   all   were  loyal 

i  in  the  -^ 

The-  fidelity  of  their  iinnu- 

descend  to  th"  1  i  and  to  tlie  Catholic 

Or.  i  the  amplest  formbyArefabiskopUttber.* 

Ind. vd,   their  fidelity  to   tlie  Church  is  attested  by  another 

\rchhishop  of  Armagh,  in  a  report 
b  th,    May    IT,    1.V55,   on  the  state   of  all 
parishes  in  the  K 

i) mediately  upon  my  arrival  luiv."  he  says,  "after  I  <1<  ] 
i   your  lii_  .died  togi  :  .any  of  tin  oners 

as  conveniently  I   could,  and   by  their  ad\iiv  determined   to  impure 
by  the  oath  ai  rtain  juries  chosen  out  of  all  ti 

•dies  within  .  iisb  pair,  and  present  all  disorders 

and  oftences  comn  .tws  and  injuiu 

that  concerned  >iastical ;  and  upon  return  of  then 

diets  we   found   many  and  great  <  ommitted  against 

majesty's  laws  and  proceedings;    all  which  \\r  arr  about  jn-  -uuls 
to  i  i    such    d  laxvCnl    means 

we  may.      But  among  all  tlu-ir  pn-seiitinrnts.  tl 
against  tin'   nobility  and   c-hief  Lr«'nllenicn,  \\hich    ;. 

your  majesty's  most  godly  laws  more  manifestly  than  a: 

rest;    and    then-ton-   wr  (Ktirmiii'  il   to 

minister    unto    then  \\liirh    \M-    rujnired 

.lity  to  answer  upon  then  honours  and  duty  to  your  majesty  with- 
out   oath;    the   rest   of  the   yenth men    answued    upon    their    oaths. 
,   \\hen  th'  '   unto  us  tlin'r  several   an  '"mid.  by 

,i    confessions,   that    the   most    part    of  them    had    r<»ifinutil/i/, 

,  pientcd  the  Mass,  and  other  s,  ; 

cereinom  -ty's  laws  and  injunctions,  ami  that 

very  fen  mmunion.  or  u-i  d   such 

ol'piih'n  as  is  presently  estab! i          by  law. 

\\\  I  was  once  in  mind  (T  i  that  they  be  so  linked  together 

in  friendship  and  .dinner  one  with  another,  that  we  shall 

a  good  round  fine  and  majesty's 

gnisances  • 

dutifully  to  obser\  i  :ly  laws  and  injunrt; 

Hut   '  nd  rlm-f  -j.  nth  men  of  the   I'.u^'lisli 

:    the   yreati  >t    numb.  •     •      .    I    •         Jit    lit    not    to    d 

farther  with  th.  in.  until   \  dly 

known,    which    I    humbly    crave    v. 

\,  in  mine  opinion,  if  tl  .ncc 

brought  to  some  good  or.  ia  nee  to  your  majesty's 

•  See  authorities  cited  in  O'Sullivan,  Hist.  Catb.  f. 
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laws,  and  indeed  somewhat  sharply  dealt  withal  now,*  it  should 
be  no  small  furtherance  to  your  majesty's  proceedings,  and  their 
example  should  be  a  great  cause  to  bring  the  rest  and  meaner  sort 
to  a  godly  reformation." 

This  report  has  been  given  at  length,  because  nothing  but 
the  words  of  their  own  authorities  will  be  admitted  by  many 
Protestants  against  the  audacious  assertions  of  Dr.  Mant  and 
others,  that  the  Irish  generally  adhered  to  the  established 
worship  during  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  This  re- 
port, on  the  contrary,  proves  that  down  to  the  year  1565  very 
few  of  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  the  pale  had  ever  re- 
ceived the  Protestant  communion  or  attended  any  Protestant 
service,  and  that  generally  they  attended  Mass.  In  truth,  the 
statutes  of  1560  were  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  some  others, 
as  much  a  dead  letter,  even  in  the  pale,  as  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  of  1850.  Does  not  this  fact  confirm  the  tradition 
already  mentioned,  that  the  statutes  of  1560  were  passed  clan- 
destinely through  Parliament?  or  are  we  to  admit,  would  a 
jury  of  peers  admit,  that  their  Irish  brethren  who  had  honour 
enough  to  plead  guilty  at  their  peril  to  the  non-observance  of 
statutes,  could  have  had  so  little  honour  as  to  vote,  in  so  solemn 
a  matter  as  religion,  for  the  enactment  of  those  same  statutes 
which  their  subsequent  conduct  proves  they  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  observing  ?  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
lords  of  the  pale,  who  were  one-half  of  the  temporal  lords  in 
the  Parliament  of  1560,  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  Re- 
formation as  the  mass  of  the  people.  Let  us  next  inquire 
how  it  was  with  other  lords,  not  of  the  pale. 

With  regard  to  ten  of  them,  lords  of  English  descent,  they 
ruled  with  sovereign  sway  in  three  provinces  of  the  island ; 
and  it  might  be  at  once  assumed,  therefore,  that  they  were  not 
less  faithful  to  the  old  creed  than  their  brethren  of  the  pale, 
unless  indeed  there  be  clear  proofs  to  the  contrary,  unless  we 
find  them  enforcing  in  their  territories  the  new  statutes. 
Now,  from  evidence  already  produced  it  is  manifest  that  they 
did  not  enforce  these  statutes;  for  beyond  the  three  dioceses 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Meath,  the  Reformation  had  made 
no  progress  whatever  down  to  the  year  1565.  Readers  ac- 
quainted with  even  the  ordinary  accounts  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
will  at  once  recognise  among  these  ten  Anglo-Irish  lords  many 
whose  names  have  been  indelibly,  and  for  their  temporal  in- 
terests fatally,  identified  with  the  Catholic  faith.  They  were 
Thomas  Earl  of  Ormonde,  Gerald  Earl  of  Desmond,  Richard 

*  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  his  class  in  Ireland:  there  never  yet  was  an  op- 
pressive measure  of  which  the  majority  of  the  established  clergy  were  not  either 
the  authors  or  abettors. 
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Ear  .nck.u-d,  James  Barry  Lord  Bu 

1-Yrmoy,    Richard    Butler    Lord    Mounts : 
Tli.  Emaariofl   I.«>nl   Lisenan,  John    Power  Lord    ( 

raghraore,  Birmingham  Lord  Atherry,  and  Courcy  Lord  Kin- 
sale. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Ormonde,  commonly  called  "  Bla 
nominally  a  Protestant,  but  he  died  a  Catholic  in  !(>!!.* 
II  •  was EliMbeth'l  rL'ht  arm  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in 
litiral  matters.      Of  his  zeal  for   the    Reformation    in    the    : 

n  of  her  reign,   \ve  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  all  his 
own  brothers  were  up  in  rebel!  lion 

pronounced  by  Pius  V.  in  15(>9;f  and  that  though  li 

regal  in  the  greater  part  of  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  she 

did   not  (as  \ve  shall  see)  attempt  to  appoint  an    archbi>hop 

there  until  nine  years  after  her  accession.     Even  in  Kilkenny, 

the  seat  of  the  Ormondes,  the-  C'utholie  '.  held 

••.vsion  of  his  .see  until  his  death  in    15(J7,  though  the  go- 

t  did  not  of  course  recognise  him  as  bishop,     (ierahl 

Earl  of  Desmond,  the  last  unfortu:  itle,   lo>t 

<>00  acres  by  his  armed  resistance  to  the  Reformation. 

the  earlier  part  of  Blicaheth'i  reign  he  pi 

iihmNvons   to  advance   the  religion  established  by  la\\  . 
which,!,  i.e  confesses  he  knew  nothing ;]  b.  isno 

proof  that  he  (  ver  endeavoured  to  fulfil  this  pron.  the 

contrary,  there  are  numerous  proofs  of  the  jcalou.sy  with  which 

riiment   always    icgardcd    him,   and   which    the   event 

justified,     [f  he  cannot  claim  the  honours  oi  ihe- 

Catholic  faith,  he  certainly  cannot  at  any  period 

is  life  be  claimed  as  a  s  ivocate  of  the  Reformation. 

•   or  shewn  any  /.eal  for  it   in  the  Parlia- 

t  of  1560,  his  mind  changed  so  rapidly  that  two  y« 

r  the goTernment  thought  it  neccs>,i  ..m  him, 

in  his  hour  of  n<  ed.  a  pn  ;  ly  with  it.      Rid, 

:med    tO 

•  •I  his  successors  for  a  huini 

and  fhr   Reformation    confonmd;    1.: 

appears   in  no  commission  for  :   it  ;    when   his  sons 

the  church   of  A'  D    which   a    1'jotestant 

minister  had  ;  blishrd,  •.  ith 

them  because  their  mother  was  buried  in    the  church.      "   li, " 
the\  .  ali\e,   they  would  rather  burn  her 

and  the  church  t«  'hat  any  English  church  should 

fortify  there."§     Richard,  their  father,  was  imprisoned  t\ 

•i.  I  list.  Cath.  290.         f  Cox.  Hibcrnia  Anglican*,  vol.  i.  , 
r.liman's  Statute   of  Kilkenm  ^hirlry'«  Original   Lett. 

116.  |  Cox,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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by  the  English  at  two  critical  periods  of  the  religious  wars ; 
first  in  1572,  and  again  in  1576,  from  which  time  he  was  kept 
in  prison  either  in  Dublin  or  London,  until  he  was  allowed  to 
go  home  to  die  in  1582.*  Of  the  other  Anglo-Irish  lords,  as 
being  less  influential,  not  so  much  is  known.  Lords  Kinsale 
and  Courcy  make  no  figure  in  history.  Birmingham  Lord 
Atherry  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  lord  of  the  pale,  his 
great  castle  of  Casterry  being  on  the  borders  ;  his  religion  was 
therefore  probably  that  of  his  brother-lords  of  the  pale.  The 
family  of  Barry  Lord  Butterant  were  faithful  to  Elizabeth, 
but  Catholic  ;  Lords  Fermoy,  Mountgarret,  and  Lisenan  were 
in  the  Catholic  army  under  Hugh  O'Neil,  nor  is  there  any  proof 
of  the  zeal  of  any  of  their  predecessors  for  the  reformed  faith. f 

In  closing  this  brief  notice  of  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  present 
in  the  Parliament  of  1560,  we  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that 
we  do  not  deny  but  that  some  two  or  three  of  them  were 
professing  Protestants  ;  and  that  many  of  them  consented  to 
receive  from  Elizabeth  grants  of  Church  property.  Many, 
especially  of  the  lords  of  the  pale,  had  received  portions  of 
that  property  before  Mary's  accession,  and  had  their  titles  to 
it  confirmed  by  her  Parliament. J  This  willingness,  however, 
to  share  the  spoils  of  the  Church  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
profession  of  Protestantism,  for  it  had  been  practised  only  too 
extensively  in  Ireland  even  before  the  Reformation.  What 
we  assert,  and  assert  with  confidence,  is  this,  that  among  all 
the  lords  who  were  present  in  that  Parliament,  there  cannot 
be  found  more  than  two  or  three  who  ever  gave  any  practical 
adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  or  any  proof  that 
they  had  even  voted  for  the  enactments  of  1560;  while  the 
Catholicity  of  the  great  majority  of  them  is  established  by 
incontestable  proof.  § 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  twenty-three 
lords  were  not  a  full  representation  even  of  the  titled  nobility 

*  O'Sullivan,  p.  97,  note.    . 

t  See  a. list  of  the  Catholic  adherents  of  Elizabeth  in  O'Sullivan,  p.  141. 
"  The  princes  and  lords  of  Ireland  were  split  into  two  great  and  powerful  factions, 
the  one  English  and  Royalist,  the  other  Irish  and  Catholic  (i.  c.  insurgent).  All 
those  of  English  descent,  for  the  most  part,  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard 
of  heresy,  though  they  were  Catholics,  preferring,  like  heathens,  the  cause  of  that 
nation  from  which  they  sprung,  to  the  Catholic  religion  which  they  love  and 
venerate."  "  Of  those  lords  who  assisted  the  heretics,  three  or  four  were  heretics, 
but  against  their  conscience,  and  merely  as  time-servers  (sed  scienter  errantes  et 
temporibus  scrvientes)  ;  all  the  others  were  practical  Catholics,"  p.  143. 

J  O'Sullivan,  p.  85,  note. 

§  See,  for  instance,  the  testimony  of  Cox,  Hibernia  Anglicans,  ii.  p.  76; 
and  the  Catholic  families  cited  there  "who  had  signalised  their  loyalty  in  all 
former  rebellions."  Among  these  Catholics  in  1641  (the  period  referred  to)  was 
Valerian  Wesley,  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Berlare's  Irish 
Rebellion,  p.  43. 
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land,  much  loss  of  all  the  native  Irish  princes.      -s 
of  tlie  latter  who  li  nrv   \  1  1  1.,  and 

.  i  .-Irish   (tlie    Burkes   of  North   < 

,  whose  possessio!  :   pre- 

'nliaiiKir  t\v<>    i.ative    Irish    lords 

O'Brien    Earl    of  Thomond,    and    Fit/.patrick, 
Lord  t  of  his 

ProU  until   tin  it  \\as  r 

down  to  that  i:  ehaiiipioi.  5o  little 

did  most  of  the  Irish  eh  nh,  dream 

of  giving  their  adhesion   to  ; 
iind    the  Catholic    Primate  of  Ireland,    Uichar.. 

.  /oin   t!ii-   Tuv,  «-athe- 

dral  of  Armagh  to  the  O'Neils  and  O'Donnclls  ii, 

th'-m  the  assurance  that   it   would  not  1> 
fault  if  he  did  not  continue  to  enjoy  his  dignity  as  seen: 

Indct  (: 
in  the  county  of  Do\\n,  th.  tlie  north, 

bi>hop  ngh,  to  Sir'  William   Cecil  :—  "  1166, 

that    though    it 
pleased  th'  i   th<-  l.i>. 

on   the   he.  II.  yet    :  y   the 

(inly  pos- 

(as  we  ore  credibly  int'oim 
'  .1  dareth  i  to  1  )H\MJ  for 

much,  then,  for  tl  \\lio  assisted  at  tlie 

I  660.       I/  l    111  turn   now  to  the  spiritual 
who  u  Lr  to  the  published 

taut  writers  varies  according  that  is.  . 

ing  to  :••!>•  in 

•  • 

i  are  appe 
<  d  asscn? 

of  the    I 

' 

repelled,  then    : 

nouneed   as  Pff]      '    .  '  ii  her- 

self  is  sc  v.  . 
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possession  of  their  sees.*  Deferring  to  another  place  an  in- 
quiry into  the  real  authors  of  the  dilapidation  of  episcopal 
property,  we  now  proceed  to  prove,  first,  that  this  Parliament 
did  not  represent  the  Irish  Church  ;  secondly,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  bishops  in  this  Parliament  is  no  proof  of  their  apos- 
tasy ;  and  finally,  that  except  three  or  four  of  them,  none  ever 
gave  any  adhesion  to  Protestantism. 

In  the  first  place  then,  six  of  the  Ulster  and  three  of  the 
Connaught  bishops  were  certainly  absent,  namely,  Derry, 
Raphoe,  Clogher,  Kilmore,  Dromore,  and  Armagh  ;f  Achonry, 
Kilmacdrogh,  and  Kilfenora  ;  nor  was  any  abbot  present, 
though  many  of  them  had  assisted  in  Queen  Mary's  Irish  Par- 
liament. J  No  Protestant  bishop  had  even  the  titles  of  the 
two  first,  nor  the  possession  of  the  four  first  sees,  during  any 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  §  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  twenty  bishops  assisted  at  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  but  a  record 
preserved  in  the  Rolls  Office,  which  is  by  no  means  conclusive  ; 
for  according  to  a  similar  record  there  were  twenty-six  bishops 
in  the  Parliament  of  1585,  though  it  is  certain  that  one  of 
these  twenty-six  bishops  was  dead  two  years  before  ;||  and 
another  bishop,  the  famous  Myler  M'Grath,  figures  three 
times  in  the  record,  first  as  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  next  as 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  and  lastly  as  Bishop  of 
Clogher  ;  while  another  bishop  is  counted  twice,  first  as  Bishop 
of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  and  next  as  Bishop  of  Ross.  ^[  In  truth, 
from  the  Loftus  Mss.  it  is  highly  probable  that  of  the  long 
array  of  twenty-six  not  more  than  twelve  assisted  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1585.  Who  will  venture  to  assert  that  dead  men 
are  not  also  on  the  record  of  1560,  and  that  others  are  not 
enrolled  twice,  especially  when  no  account  can  be  discovered 
of  two  of  them,  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Killala,  and  when  the 
names  of  the  last  six  on  the  list  are  given  in  a  style  both  un- 
usual and  admirably  fitted  for  making  one  name  stand  for 

*  Cox,  Hibernia  Anglic,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  vi.  p.  21. 

f  The  date  commonly  assigned  for  the  last  primate's  (Dindal)  death  is  1558. 
But  it  appears  manifest  that  when  the  Pope's  nuncio  and  Richard  Creogh,  the 
future  primate,  first  met,  some  time  after  August  1560,  Armagh  was  not  vacant. 
Shirley,  p.  172. 

I  O' Sullivan's  Hist.  Cath.  p.  85,  note, 

§  Myler  M'Grath  was  appointed  to  Clogher,  and  Gurney  to  Kilmore;  but 
neither  had  more  than  the  title. 

||  Fitzmaurice,  Bishop  of  Kerry,  who  died  1583  (Four  Masters)  ;  nor  was 
any  government  successor  named  until  1;;88. 

^1  Allen  of  Ferns  is  also  counted  twice,  for  that  see  and  Down.  No  Christian 
name  is  given,  but  simply  the  titles  of  the  sees  ranged  in  order;  so  that  any 
person  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  bishops  would  conclude  there 
were  twenty-six  bishops  present.  See  the  document  in  Hardiman's  Statute  of 
Kilkenny,  p.  139. 
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Elizabeth's  reign  on  a  most  distinguished  Catholic,*  who  re- 
tained it  until  the  year  1565  at  least? 

The  presence  of  these  bishops  in  the  Parliament  of  15GO 
being  then  no  proof  of  their  apostasy,  or  rather,  the  Catholi- 
city of  many  of  them  being  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  what  other  grounds,  we  ask,  have  Protestant  writers  to 
claim  them  as  apostates  to  the  Established  Church  ?  Did  they 
surrender  their  bulls  and  accept  letters  patent  ?  were  they 
appointed  on  any  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissions  for  re- 
forming religion  ?  are  they  once  mentioned  with  the  praise 
due  to  Protestant  reformers  in  the  numerous  reports  presented 
to  government  by  chief  governors  and  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners ?f  Never,  except  Hugh  Curwen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
whose  character  has  already  been  given  ;  Thomas  O'Fehily, 
Bishop  of  Leighlin,  who  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  six 
months  before  the  Parliament  of  1560 ;  Skiddy  of  Cork,  who 
surrendered  his  bulls  on  threat  of  deprivation,  October  29, 
1562  ;J  and  perhaps  Devereux,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  last 
abbot  of  Dunbrody,  who  was  no  honour  to  the  Reformation. § 
Against  the  others  there  is  no  proof,  nor  shadow  of  proof,  of 
apostasy  ;  but  there  are  manifest  proofs  that  they  never  co- 
operated in  the  Reformation. 

But  here  a  question  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  some  of 

*  Peter  White,  for  whom  see  Athense  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  575,  ed.  1813. 
He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1551  ;  Master  of  Arts  in  1555  ;  Dean 
of  Waterford  ;  and  "  the  happy  schoolmaster  of  Munster,"  for  "pedagogy"  was 
then  an  honoured  profession  in  Ireland.  Ibid. 

•f-  On  the  contrary,  the  reports  of  ecclesiastical  commissioners  accuse  all  the 
bishops  except  three  (as  we  have  seen)  of  "  not  aiding  God's  word,"  as  they 
called  it. 

£  We  have  seen  no  direct  evidence  that  Skiddy  took  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
He  was  again  deprived  in  1566,  and  his  see  was  left  vacant  until  1570.  His  name 
does  not  occur  in  popular  story  as  a  reformer  ;  but  his  successor,  Matthew  Sheyn, 
is  damned  to  notoriety  in  the  Irish  poems  of  Owen  O'Duft'y,  a  Franciscan  friar. 

§  "  Such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  Irish  bishops  in  this  time,  whereof  one 
(the  Bishop  of  Ferns)  being  lately  deceased,  hath  left  his  see  so  naked,  as  his 
bastards,  the  tokens  of  his  incontinency,  have  at  this  day  in  manner  the  whole 
of  his  livings."  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Cecil,  1566;  Shirley,  p.  2C5.  Down  to 
this  date  the  commissioners  assert  he  was  the  only  ecclesiastic  who  wasted  his 
see.  Ibid.  p.  236.  The  persons  appointed  by  Elizabeth  herself  were  the  real 
authors  of  the  principal  dilapidations  of  Church  property.  Loftus,  one  of  the  first 
nominees,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Reformation  until  his  death  in  1604,  is  accused 
even  by  Harris  "  of  excessive  avarice  and  ambition,  grasping  every  thing  for 
himself  and  his  family."  Craik,  who  was  appointed  Protestant  Bishop  of  Kildare 
A.i>.  1560,  reduced  that  see  to  the  most  shameful  poverty  before  his  death  in 
1564.  The  same  can  be  said  of  many  other  Protestant  bishops,  for  whom  see 
Stafford's  letters,  or  the  review  of  that  statesman's  life  in  the  British  Critic. 
The  fact  is,  that  Elizabeth,  in  her  promotions  of  Irishmen,  looked  more  to  the 
strength  they  could  bring  to  her  government  than  to  their  will  or  capacity  to  teach 
Protestant  doctrines.  Thus  a  person  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  deanery  for 
gross  immorality  was  presented  to  the  see  of  Ferns  in  1-366,  because  his  family 
was  influential  in  the  district.  Shirley,  pp.  267,  271,  277. 
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see  always  following  the  fate  of  the  Catholic  lords  and  their 
estates. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that 
time,  it  may  appear  strange  and  almost  incredible,  that  with 
nobles  and  commons  universally  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Bishops  to  guide  and  direct 
them,  the  nation  did  not  at  once  make  a  combined  effort  to 
reverse  the  enactments  of  15GO.  Such  a  combination,  how- 
ever, as  matters  then  stood,  and  the  laws  not  being  enforced, 
would  be  a  phenomenon  rarely  occurring  in  the  history  of  any 
country  ;  and,  morally  speaking,  was  quite  impossible  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  then  occupied  by  three  parties,  or  rather  sec- 
tions, as  much  opposed  to  each  other  as  any  three  nations  per- 
petually at  war.  These  were  the  native  Irish,  the  degenerate 
English,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale.  So  fierce  was  their 
animosity,  that  it,  was  carried  even  into  the  sanctuary.  So  late 
as  the  year  151G,  Pope  Leo  X.  had  issued  a  bull  sanctioning 
a  law  which  excluded  all  native  Irishmen  from  the  cathedrals  of 
Dublin.  Primate  Creogh,  a  native  of  Limerick,  speaks  of  his 
appointment  to  the  see  of  Armagh  as  an  Englishman  might 
speak  of  his  appointment  to  a  French  see  during  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  France.*  The  old  Irish  could  not  sympa- 
thise deeply  with  the  first  victims  of  persecution,  their  Catholic 
brethren  of  the  pale,  who,  in  their  turn,  would  prefer  (as  they 
were  reproached  at  the  time)  hearing  Mass  in  garrets  and 
outhouses,  to  any  combination,  however  promising,  against 
the  English  crown,  with  those  whom  they  called  their  "na- 
tural enemies"-\  The  same  causes,  however,  which  rendered 
a  general  combination  of  the  Irish  impossible,  and  facilitated 
the  first  establishment  of  the  law-church  in  Ireland,  pre- 
vented the  consolidation  of  that  Church;  for  the  very  mea- 
sures which  alone  could  recommend  it  to  one  party  were  not 
unfrequently  most  distasteful  to  another.  It  is  true  that  those 
Irish  dissensions  of  race  gradually  lost  their  virulence,  in  pro- 
portion as  all  were  indiscriminately  scourged ;  but  when  all 
had  been  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  oppression  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
robber-church  was  then  planted  firmly  on  the  necks  of  Irish 
and  Anglo-Irish,  of  pardoned  rebels  and  devoted  loyalists,  of 
the  gallow-glasses  of  O'Neil  and  the  Catholic  veterans  of  Eliza- 
beth. Then  it  was  that  the  wisest  among  all  parties  learned 
to  deplore  the  infatuation  of  their  fathers,  who  had  regarded 
with  selfish  indifference,  when  it  did  not  come  to  their  own 
doors,  the  stealthy  progress  of  that  ruin  which  overwhelmed 
their  Church,  and  which,  before  another  century  had  elapsed, 
*  Shirley,  p.  168.  f  O'Sullivan,  p.  144-. 
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§  Provincial  Synod  of  Armagh,  firat  published  in  Cambrenfis  Eversus,  \<>\.  ii 
p.  780. 
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Catholics  themselves,  and  of  which  the  disgrace  rests  less  on 
them  than  on  their  governors.* 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  Mr.  Shirley,  who  has  collected  in  his  Original 
Letters  much  valuable  information  on  the  Irish  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  believes  that  he  has  done  her  an  essential 
service,  and  proved  that  she  alone  has  preserved  the  true 
apostolical  succession  of  bishops  in  Ireland.  If  she  has  an 
apostolical  succession,  it  is  without  the  sanction  of  the  then 
existing  Irish  Church.  The  Parliament  of  1560  gave  no  sanc- 
tion ;  the  Synod  which  Sussex  held  gave  no  sanction.  She 
has  her  mission  from  Elizabeth,  who  planted  the  Bishops  in 
Catholic  sees,  just  as  she  planted  the  "  undertakers"  in  Ca- 
tholic estates.  Against  the  legitimacy  of  these  schismatical 
and  heretical  bishops  the  Catholic  Church  protested  in  the 
person  of  her  true  bishops,  confessing  the  old  faith  in  the 
dungeon  and  on  the  scaffold,  and  preserving  unbroken  the 
true  apostolical  succession  on  the  Irish  soil.  Some  of  them 
fled ;  others  held  the  titles  of  several  sees ;  others  were  in 
prison: — but  from  the  year  1560  to  this  hour,  under  Eliza- 
beth as  well  as  under  Cromwell  and  William  III.,  the  Irish 
Church  was  never  widowed.  Even  in  the  darkest  times  she 
had  bishops,  undismayed  by  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  braving 
the  wrath  of  the  persecutors,  and  guarding  the  sacred  deposit 
of  her  faith.  Immediately  after  the  Parliament  of  1560,  a 
papal  nuncio  arrived  at  Limerick  to  report  on  what  sees  were 
vacant,  and  to  provide  for  the  succession. f  He  could  then 
count  among  the  prelates  Redmond  O'Galchur,  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Vice-Primate  of  Ireland,  who  was  destined  to  rule 
as  long  as  Elizabeth  herself,  and  at  last  to  seal  his  faith  with 
his  blood,  the  senior  (in  consecration)  bishop  in  Europe. J 
He  could  also  count,  besides  Hugh  Lacy  of  Limerick,  in 
whose  diocese  he  resided,  all  the  other  Catholic  bishops  living 
in  1560,  who  died,  as  we  have  seen,  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  sees;  he  could  count  Leverous  and  Walsh,  true  bishops 
of  Kildare  and  Meath.  A  few  years  later  the  same  legate, 
still  residing  in  Ireland,  could  hear  that  three  Irish  bishops 
sat  in  the  great  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  one  of  them  eli- 
cited the  applause  even  of  that  august  assembly  by  the  co- 
gency of  his  reasoning  on  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  These 
three  bishops,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Pope  and  the  good 
wishes  of  Christendom,  were  soon  among  their  flocks  again, 

*  See  the  traditional  policy  of  keeping  the  Irish  in  ignorance,  urged  by  Curwen 
of  Dublin,  in  a  letter,  June  21,  1564,  p.  152. 

t  Shirley,  p.  172.  J  O'Sullivan,  p.  77. 
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happy.  But  they  alarmed  me  by  adding,  that  not  every  path 
was  a  safe  one;  for  that  there  was  one  in  particular  supposed 
by  many  to  lead  direct  to  the  royal  city,  which  would  be  found 
in  the  end  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  travellers  to  the  capital 
city  of  the  king's  enemy,  where  their  destruction  would  be 
certain.  I  begged  to  be  told  how  I  might  distinguish  this 
wrong  path  from  the  right  ones,  upon  which  one  of  those  near 
me,  who  seemed  disposed  to  take  especial  charge  of  me,  an- 
swered, that  happily  it  was  so  wide  and  conspicuous  a  road, 
that  I  could  not  possibly  mistake  it  for  the  others ;  and  point- 
ing to  the  high  bank  I  had  observed  to  the  right,  he  told  me 
that  was  the  fence  of  the  dangerous  road  to  which  he  alluded, 
which  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  old  Roman 
road.  He  expressed  great  pity  for  the  deluded  travellers  who 
were  pursuing  this  road,  and  told  me  that  they  were  kept  by 
the  artifices  of  the  police  in  such  complete  ignorance  of  their 
danger,  that  they  imagined  their  road  to  be  not  only  safe,  but 
the  only  safe  way  to  the  royal  city.  I  pondered  these  words  a 
little,  and  then  said,  "  The  travellers  on  the  Roman  road  think 
theirs  the  only  safe  way,  and  we  on  the  common  think  the 
same  of  ours ;  one  or  other  must  be  mistaken,  which  of  us  is 
it?"  All  who  heard  my  question  smiled  at  the  ignorance  it 
displayed ;  and  perceiving  this,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  ashamed 
of  it  myself;  but  my  friend  good-naturedly  said,  "  I  see  you 
are  new  to  this  journey,  and  have  never  heard  the  sad  history 
of  that  unfortunate  road/'  Then  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  me  along  his  own  path  on  the  common,  he  proceeded 
to  instruct  me  as  follows :  "  The  Roman  road,"  he  said,  "  was 
originally  planned  by  most  excellent  engineers ;  and  if  it  had 
been  carried  on  as  they  began,  it  would  have  led  direct  to  the 
royal  city;  but  after  the  first  hundred  miles,  or  even  fewer, 
another  less  skilful  set  of  engineers  took  it  in  hand  and  de- 
viated considerably  from  the  first  plan.  These  again  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  others,  each  less  skilful  than  their 
predecessors,  and  many  of  them  actually  in  the  interest  of  the 
enemies  of  the  king,  until  at  last  the  road  was  made  to  take 
a  direction  so  entirely  contrary  to  that  which  had  been  origi- 
nally intended,  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  it  now 
leads  direct  to  the  city  of  the  enemy.  Besides  this,  from  the 
time  the  original  engineers  ceased  to  manage  the  road,  it  was 
allowed  gradually  to  fall  into  a  worse  and  worse  state  of  repair, 
until  at  last  it  became  almost  impassable,  and  it  was  next  to 
a  miracle  that  any  of  the  passengers  should  have  got  on  at  all 
with  safety  to  life  and  limb.  During  many  hundred  miles 
only  a  very  few  stragglers  found  out  these  paths  upon  the 
common,  but  the  great  mass  of  travellers  laboured  along  that 


J  -  I  The  Mod, 

mpting  to  mend  tlu-ir  con 
tlj  from  the  force  cfold  habit,  and  partly  from  the 
height  of  the  fences  on  each  side,  which  made  it  vc-ry  dill'u  ult 
for  any  one  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  country  beyond.  *   At 
about  300  mii  .  pirited  individuals  climb 

top   of  the   loft   fence,   and  :.e   .superior   advantages  of 

into    it.      Th<  ir   i  \:nnple   WHS 

followed  by  multitudes,  notwithstanding  tl.  of  tin* 

police,  who  used  the  most  unjustifiable  means  to  prevent  their 
obtaining  their  liberty:  ami  from  that  time  tin-  common 
always  continued  to  be  a  high-road  for  passengers,  although 
there  are  still  too  many  who,  either  from  blindness  or  wilful- 
ness,   refuse    to  avail    themselves  of  the  new    di  and 

obstinately  persevere  in  keeping  to  the  old  road."      When 
instructor  ceased  speaking,  his  history  was  confirnud  by  all 
who   overheard   our  conversation;    and    whenever    I    iho;. 
afterwards  of  the   Roman  road,  it  was  only  to 

If  that  I  was  safely  beyond  its  \ 
As  I  s  of  my  ^ 

the  '  ranee  of 

good  ;  road  across  it,  but  that  the  patsengert  were  walk- 

ing i:  little  p;,  b<  ir 

way  quite  at  random,  but   others  carefully  guiding  th 

by  f:  :    :i    of  the  .    by  the    .  .    and 

ich 


^leam  of  light  in  tin-  distant  hori/on  \\hich  marked 
the  direction  of  the  royal  citv.      They  did  not  .stem,  ! 
to  b-  :<  ntifie  in  their  use  of  these  guides  of  thei: 

for  after  making  the 

would   often    be    s.  en    to   start    in    dir.  etly    opposite   p.-iths.      I 
asked  my  gni  h  -r  he   th'.nght   that   these   p;ith-,  which 

seemed  to  in;  u,  would  all 

lead  alik  t.)   the  P-;  I    to  which   he   rep: 

I  was  inucli  Mling  tha. 

in   t  sight  appear-  ;  all  the  paths  on  the  < 

what  r  windings  in  the 

gates  of  the  <  was  quit 

,is  own   .  MIS    .-UK!   choose   which 

path  to  him  the  most  <:  :-,   I 

could  not  hel;  iiiy  of  the  walkers  in  the  sc\ 

paths  looked  with  uneasiness  on  those  who  were  not  shai 

in  the  MU  'ion  with   themselves,  I 

tho;  that   some  e\il  would  b.-fa| 

:  '   ctiiiL'ly 

to  follow   th.  le,    taking   th  v  of 

his  observations  upon   trust  -although   I  knew  nothing  of  the 
amount  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  except  that  it  itly 
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superior  to  my  own);  and  when,  shortly  after,  I  became  sepa- 
rated from  him  in  the  crowd,  and  then  altogether  lost  sight  of 
him,  I  still  continued  for  some  time  mechanically  to  pursue 
the  same  path.  At  last,  however,  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  the  paths  which  from  time  to  time  presented  them- 
selves before  me  compelled  me  to  begin  to  take  observations 
of  the  heavens,  and  to  consult  the  compass  for  myself,  as  I 
had  seen  others  do ;  but  the  experiment  soon  made  me  so 
painfully  conscious  of  my  incapacity  for  the  task,  and  so  uneasy 
lest  I  should  miss  my  way,  that  I  began  to  look  out  anxiously 
for  some  one  whom  I  could  trust  to  help  me  in  making  a 
choice  among  these  perplexing  paths. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  a  knot  of  people  gathered 
round  two  or  three  men  who  were  speaking  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  seemed  to  be  giving  instructions  on  the  state  of 
the  common  and  the  true  path  to  the  royal  city.  I  saw  by 
their  dress  that  they  were  some  of  the  overseers  of  the  road ; 
and  hoping  that  they  might  prove  to  be  the  very  guides  I  was 
wishing  for,  I  drew  near  to  listen  to  them,  though  by  so  doing 
I  was  obliged  to  approach  much  nearer  the  dangerous  old  Ro- 
man road  than  my  former  instructor  would  have  at  all  approved. 
"When  I  was  once  near  enough  to  hear  them,  the  power  of 
their  words  and  the  earnestness  of  their  manner,  joined  with  my 
previous  uneasiness,  soon  induced  me  to  trust  myself  to  their 
guidance.  From  my  new  instructors  I  presently  heard  a  some- 
what different  version  of  the  history  I  had  before  been  told  of 
the  first  outbreak  of  passengers  into  the  common.  In  the  first 
place,  they  gave  a  much  more  favourable  description  of  the  state 
of  the  Roman  road  at  the  point  where  this  outbreak  occurred  ; 
it  was,  they  said,  certainly  out  of  repair,  but  by  no  means  im- 
passable ;  neither  would  they  allow  that  it  had,  up  to  that  place, 
materially  deviated  from  the  original  plan.  Their  account  of 
the  event  was  as  follows.  Many  skilful  engineers,  they  said, 
began  to  suspect  just  about  that  point  that  the  road  had  slightly 
diverged  from  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  ancient  maps,  and,  had 
they  been  permitted,  they  would  have  rectified  these  errors, 
and  also  put  the  whole  road  in  a  state  of  perfect  repair.  The 
authorities,  however,  unfortunately  not  only  approved  the  old 
deviations,  but  also  allowed  the  road  to  take  a  fresh  turn  in 
a  direction  yet  more  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  original 
plan.  Upon  this,  the  engineers,  who  were  bent  upon  the  re- 
formation of  the  road,  immediately  laid  the  plan  of  a  new  one, 
which  should  continue,  on  the  whole,  the  direction  of  the  an- 
cient road  before  the  last  unfortunate  turn  to  the  right  had 
been  taken,  but  corrected  according  to  the  most  authentic 
charts  existing  of  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  the 
VOL.  xr.  K 
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road.     On  this  reformed  lino  \\  walking;  and 

they  contended   that   although  :  between   it    and    the 

had,  unibrtu:  been  taken  down, 

that  the;,  uxht  to  be  called 

<  ontinuation   of  the   d  n  road,  I 

the  new  turn  to  t!  died  the 

1  '  ill,  that   I  who 

planned   onr   n>a  .  intended    tiie   passengers   to   wan 

Dg  all   over   the   comm< 

taking  obscn'ations  of  the  heavens  and  guiding  i 
himself;    on    the    eon!:  J    had    st:  :  k.  d    out   the 

boundaries  on  both  rid  .d  which  :  ught  to  >: 

who  wished  to  travel  on  the  royal  road  !  .      (  >u 

hearing  this   1  looked  around   in  quest  of  the  houmlarii  s,  and 
readilv  enough  perceived  that  to  the  right,  being  no  other  t 

:>ank  of  the  Roman  road  with  a  stroi 
but  1  looked    in  vain  for  any  fence  on  the  oilier  side,  ui.til  at 

they  pointed  out  to  me  a  line  of  posts,  originally  i: 
perhaps  to  he  connected  with  bars  or  chains  but  n< 
ing  quite   d  and    opposing  no  !. 

of  obstacle  to  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  tin  .     I 

"•red  that  the  path  along  which  my  tir>:  guide  had 
led  me    had   \  this  line   of  posts  ;    l)iit  it 

tainly  bad  never  occurred  cither  to  him  or  t< 
tbo-  -,  that  it  was  meant  fur 

any  harm  in  overstep])inL,r  it:  for  many  of  the  passengers  er«' 
the  boundary  backwards  and  forwards  quite  at  th- 
and  the  part  of  the  common   beyond  the   j,  .juite   as 

much  thronged  by  travellers  as  the  part  within  tliem,  whir: 

e  now  taught  to  look  upon   as  i  lusively  tlu    : 

road.     My  new  guid. 
oft:  ,  and  expl  :n  <>fthe  road  had 

wiltulm^s  of  the  passengers,  who,  from   \\\> 

:.  had  chosen  each  to   •  -e,  until   the 

wh<  tenecting  p.n 

d  US 

iiho'.it  <le.  our 

!  road,  \\  i  '1  from  an  nix 

rt   of  the 
win  held    in   their   hands.      They  di: 

the  bank  on  ill"  riirht    and   the  line 

of  posts  on    the  1  't  if  all    the   passengers  on    tin- 

road  could    !••  to    do  the    sani",  a  \ci 

high  road  would  soon  be  worn,  and  no  one  ne«  id  of 

losing  his  way. 
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The  earnest  manner  of  these  speakers  was  so  impressive, 
that  almost  all  of  us  who  were  listening  to  them  obeyed  them 
at  once  and  took  the  path  in  which  they  led  the  way;  and  I 
observed  that  many  others  continued  to  collect  gradually  from 
all  parts  of  the  road,  and  to  follow  our  leaders  zealously, 
straight  on  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  until  at  last  our  path 
certainly  began  to  look  considerably  wider  and  more  distinct 
than  the  rest.  Those  travellers  who  still  kept  close  to  the  line 
of  posts  looked  with  distrust  on  this  strong  movement  towards 
the  middle  of  the  road :  some  laughed,  and  said  that  if  we 
wanted  a  beaten  track  we  had  better  go  and  leap  the  right  fence 
at  once,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the  direction  of  the  old  po- 
lice ;  whilst  others  more  seriously  prophesied  that  our  middle 
path  would  be  soon  found  to  take  a  turn  and  re-unite  itself  to 
the  Roman  road.  Our  leaders  in  the  middle  path  seemed 
much  shocked  and  offended  at  this  prediction,  and  retorted 
that  the  stragglers  to  the  left,  far  as  their  paths  seemed  to  di- 
verge from  the  old  road,  were;  yet  more  in  the  way  to  get  over 
the  right  fence  than  themselves.  After  this  rather  paradoxical 
assertion,  I  was  much  astonished,  as  I  followed  the  crowd  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  to  observe  that  the  very  guides  who  had 
at  first  exhorted  us  so  earnestly  to  keep  strictly  to  the  middle 
path  were  beginning  sensibly  to  decline  from  it  towards  the 
right.  Those  on  the  left  observed  it  too,  and  shouted  to 
them  in  derision,  that  they  were  now  fulfilling  what  had  been 
predicted  of  them  from  the  first ;  to  which  our  guides  replied, 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  getting  over  the  fence,  but  that 
the  ancient  charts  by  which  they  were  shaping  their  course 
shewed  them  that  their  own  path  lay  a  trifle  too  much  to  the 
left,  which  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  a  few  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  road.  And  now  that  the  leaders  had 
once  forsaken  the  middle  of  the  road,  they  proceeded,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  with  greater  hesitation  than  before  ;  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that  further  study  of  the  ancient  charts  had  made 
them  less  satisfied  than  at  first  with  the  original  plan  of  the 
reformed  road,  so  that  instead  of  following  that  line  implicitly 
as  they  did  at  the  beginning,  they  were  really  marking  out  as 
they  went  along  a  new  line  of  their  own.  They  were  con- 
stantly taking  careful  observations  of  the  heavens,  and  looking 
earnestly  on  the  compass,  always  comparing  the  results  with 
the  ancient  charts ;  and  when  these  were  not  sufficiently  clear, 
I  observed  with  surprise  that  they  now  looked  to  the  course  of 
the  Roman  road  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  their  own,  and  no  longer 
as  a  mark  from  which  they  were  always  to  keep  at  a  certain 
distance.  At  the  same  time  I  perceived  that  though  on  the 
whole  the  crowd  moved  on  steadily  towards  the  right  fence,  yet 
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there  was  far  ider  ami  uniformity  in  tlu •'..  nts 

than  there  had  been  at  first.      Fresh  K'adi  n  from  time  to  time 
app<  h   taking  ob*»  of  the  heavens  and   MI. 

iss  ami  the  charts  for  himself,  and  each  leading  a 
little  hand  of  followers  in  his  own  peculiar  path.      Soon  a! 

roken  up    into  knots  of  two  or 
three,  proceeding   in  differ  and  at  different 

d;    and    at   last  I  could  scarcely  see   any    two    who    v 

v  walking  together,  though  all  ling  in   the  same 

direction.      There   were  some   more   impetuous  than  the 
who  bro1.  from  all   who  attempted  to  hold  them,  forced 

themselves  through  the  palisade-,  rushed  up  the  steep  hank,  and 
n  lost  sight  of  as  they  leaped  down  into  the  Roman 
road;   hut  these  \  ,    and  their  proceeding  was  looked 

upon  with  very  grave  displeasure  by  the  rest  of  the  travel 
Mo>t    of  us.  ,  went  on   our  way   with  great  caution, 

ng  ourselves   to  be  launched  on   a  difficult   and    perhaps 

dangerous  course,  and  seeing  that  our  first  gi  t  so 

of  th«-  way  as  they  thought  th  ing. 

saw  that  we  w«  iv   rapidly  advancing  towards   th- 
road,  of  which  we  all  had  an  instinctive  dread;    and  yet   i: 

Id  guide  our  course  according  to  the  ancient  charts,  and 
the  best  observations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  compass 
could  neither  turnback  nor  stop  short.  All  who  had  any  influ- 
ence redoubled  their  exhoi  tations  to  every  one  of  all 
the  i.  our  power  t<>  discover  the  right  way.  chargin 
to  1.  lit  in  the  use  of  the  compass  with  which 
each  of  us  had  been  provided  on  his  entrance  into  the  road, 
and  which,  they  said,  required  no  scientific  skill,  but  onl\  a 
Steady  hand  and  e  to  D06  it  pn.j  tint 
also  '1  not  to  stumble 
and  fall.  !ust  of  the  road  should 

dly  to  nf! 

if  it  once  touched  th  would  r< 

observation  ahm  1.1  was 

not  lost  on  most  of  those  who  h  aid  it,  but  that  t  t  on 

mining  cautiously  and  . 
tim: 

In  t  re  proceeded  for  a  t 

until  the   gre  ; 

which  ha  1  ready  mentioned   as  separating  the  common 

from  the   bank  of  '  '1     ;     Wai  a  much  i 

tual    fence   than   the  corresponding    lire  which    I 

ke  of  on  the  •  the  road;  for  b«  t  li  of 

these  posts  there  were  driven  in  thirty-nine  stout  stakes  pi 
close  to  each  other,  and  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  that  it 
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was  intended  to  keep  the  passengers  on  the  common  from  tres- 
passing on  the  bank  of  the  Roman  road.  A  printed  notice 
explained  that  the  palisade  had  been  put  up  shortly  after  the 
reformed  road  was  first  laid  out,  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  then  overseers  of  the  said  road ;  and  the  stakes  were 
marked  all  over  with  the  names  of  the  overseers  of  the  road 
from  that  time  until  now;  for  it  was  the  custom,  whenever  any 
one  was  sworn  in  to  any  office  on  the  road,  to  require  him  to 
chalk  his  name  upon  one  of  the  stakes,  in  token  that  he  united 
his  consent  and  approval  with  that  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  under  whose  auspices  the  palisade  had  been  first 
put  up.  When,  as  I  have  said,  our  progress  towards  the  Ro- 
man road  was  checked  by  this  barrier,  there  was  something  of 
a  pause  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  next.  Some  tore  out  two 
or  three  stakes  without  ceremony  and  forced  their  way  through, 
or  else  walked  through  the  gaps  left  by  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore ;  but  others  were  much  displeased  at  this  conduct,  and  said 
that  it  was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  authorities  of  the  road. 
Such  of  the  overseers  as  had  led  or  joined  the  movement  felt 
this  difficulty  the  most,  as  might  have  been  expected ;  for  every 
one  of  them  had  written  his  name  on  the  stakes  with  perfect 
good-will  when  first  he  was  sworn  in,  and  there  were  all  the 
names  still  quite  legible ;  yet  now  many  of  them  heartily 
wished  the  palisade  had  never  been  put  up  at  all.  At  last  the 
most  influential  of  them  all  went  up  to  the  palisade,  and  after 
examining  and  handling  the  stakes  very  deliberately  one  by 
one,  he  succeeded  with  wonderful  strength  and  ingenuity  in 
bending  them,  some  outwards,  some  inwards,  some  sideways, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  just  space  enough  between  as 
a  man  could  with  great  difficulty  squeeze  himself  through. 
Having  accomplished  this  feat,  he  first  forced  his  own  body 
through  the  narrow  opening,  and  then  invited  others  to  follow 
him,  giving' it  as  his  opinion  that  thereby  no  disrespect  would 
be  shewn  to  the  authorities,  since,  if  the  palisade  had  been 
intended  to  be  really  an  efficient  barrier,  it  never  would  have 
been  made  of  such  pliant  materials.  At  least,  this  is  the  ver- 
sion of  the  story  which  was  current  amongst  my  own  immediate 
neighbours  and  friends  on  the  common;  for  it  happened  that  as 
he  was  some  way  ahead  of  me,  I  was  not  near  enough  to  watch 
him  very  closely  myself.  I  afterwards  heard,  however,  that  his 
own  account  of  the  matter  was  very  different;  he  said  that 
when  first  the  palisade  was  made,  it  had  not  been  continuous  or 
strong,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  had  been  left  open  on  pur- 
pose to  admit  stragglers  from  the  old  Roman  road,  who  would 
not  have  had  courage  either  to  break  it  down  or  to  climb  over 
it ;  moreover,  that  it  had  been  put  together  by  bad  workmen, 
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who  had  diil't  the  line  was  t  and 

beginning  at 

meet  an  heir  job   complete..      11«-   -aid  that  \\hat  had 

a  to  the  palisade  that  appeatain  :inu- 

'•\hich  imposed  upon  j< 

.nt,* 

which  had  not  only  1 
or  three  limn,  -me  of  the  overseers  tl. 

M ed  great 

pains  on   its  cultivation,  until  at   length  it   hail    attaii 
gigantic  |)ro])orti> 

!cs  filling  up  all  t! 
I  of  verdure  that  it  required  a  stout  arm  and  very  d< 

ge  to  force  a  passage  through  it ;   that   I'o. 
his  arm  was  strong  and   his  c<  ..ml  he  h;. 

..im>elf  and  any  others  that  might  ch< 

..{   !x  nd- 

whic'h  in  fact  lie  had  only  i  il  conditi- 

1  \\ill   ii«)t  pretend   to  say  \\hith  of  tin  if  cor- 

rect;  I  only  know  th.v  .  that   had  been  t.. 

had    hi  en    treated    hy  one  \\h<> 

;  tin  it  in 
all  that  was  saidr  great  nui  d  forwar«' 

the 

their   leader. 

uthoiities  ii])on  tl.  .'-nt, 

\v  sUikes,  or  at    !•  the  old 

the 
futiin1  ;  but  tl 

IftOM  win- 

.;. likely    thnl  t  W  ptwa  it. 

hi^l  :  ,cer  who  had  T  8O 

doing,  and  would  .  thing  that  could  havi 

the  limits  oi  the  road. 

lu  t.  :»  and  uproar  which  at- 

tended this  little  I  stood  still  for  a  lew  minui 

to  clear  my  ideas  l.\ 

in  truth  i  ,d  hrwilii  'hat  had 

happened.    I  lie  ago  01.  'old 

1  known  to  botanists,  we  believe,  as  a  ipecie*  of  bindweed,  under  the 
of  prtrjudicium  virulent  urn. 
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us,  that  since  the  unfortunate  turn  to  the  right  which  was  taken 
three  hundred  miles  back  in  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  that 
road  had  diverged  so  far  from  the  ancient  plan  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  trusted ;  yet  now  I  see  the  very  same  men  who  told 
us  this  so  intent  on  getting  close  up  to  the  bank,  and  exactly 
following  the  line  of  the  old  road,  that  those  who  scruple  to 
break  down  the  barrier  actually  devise  means  of  creeping 
through  it.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  change  ?  It  must 
be  that  farther  study  of  the  ancient  charts,  coupled  with  more 
careful  observations,  has  shewn  them  that  what  they  took  to 
be  a  wrong  turn  to  the  right  was  not  wrong,  and  that  the 
present  line  of  the  Roman  ro:id  is,  after  all,  the  only  one  in 
existence  that  corresponds  to  the  ancient  plans.  I  have  been 
suspecting  this  some  time,  and  now  I  am  sure  of  it.  Their 
acknowledged  skill  in  science  and  long  practice  in  observation 
is  sufficient  guarantee  to  me  that  they  are  not  likely  now  to  be 
themselves  deceived,  and  their  honesty  in  thus  practically  avow- 
ing former  mistakes  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  are  not 
wilfully  deceiving  others  ;  therefore  there  is  no  course  for  me 
but  to  follow  them  across  the  barrier,  and  the  most  straight- 
forward path  is  the  best."  So  saying,  I  stepped  through- the 
nearest  gap  in  the  palisade,  and  found  myself  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  foot  of  the  bank  which  separated  me  from  the 
Roman  road.  From  the  time  that  we  had  first  approached  near 
enough  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  green  sloping  bank,  crowned 
with  venerable  trees,  an  irresistible  attraction  had  drawn  me 
forwards ;  and  now  that  I  found  myself  actually  at  its  foot, 
within  reach  of  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  from  the  inner  side, 
and  within  hearing  of  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds,  I  could 
not  resist  the  desire  I  felt  of  springing  forwards  and  climbing 
the  steep  bank,  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  road  itself.  Those 
whom  1  had  seen,  at  former  stages  of  our  progress,  break  away 
from  the  rest  and  climb  over  the  fence  into  the  Roman  road, 
had  for  the  most  part  rushed  up  the  bank  with  considerable 
impetuosity,  and  leaped  down  at  once  into  the  road  ;  but  those 
who,  with  me,  were  now  beginning  to  climb  proceeded  in  a  very 
different  manner.  They  seemed  no  more  to  think  of  entering 
the  Roman  road  than  they  did  when  they  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  common;  being  quite  absorbed  with  all  the  novel- 
ties they  met  with  on  the  bank  or  could  see  upon  the  road,  and 
endeavouring  rather  to  walk  along  upon  the  steep  of  the  bank 
than  really  to  ascend  it ;  although  the  difficulty  of  keeping  their 
footing  upon  such  sloping  ground  often  compelled  them  to 
take  a  step  upwards,  which  brought  them,  almost  unconsci- 
ously, gradually  nearer  and  nearer  the  top.  There  were  seve- 
ral of  these  whose  sole  attention  was  engrossed  with  a  scheme 


/•//  l>il<jn,ns  Progress;  or, 

for  formii  :i  in  the  narrow  H 

nk,  which,  they  said,  might  f<>. 

tin-  coi;r>c  of  tin-    Lank,  il  •  !,   whenever   tin-  two  v. 

not  parallel.      Some-   of  them    wire  busily  engaged    in    tal. 
cuttings  of  the  lluwu's  tha:  from  tin-  inner  si<: 

the  fence,  and  slips  iVoin  tli 

'.ing    them    down    to   these;    bel«<. 

;id   he   planted  along  tlie   loot   of  tlie   hank    for  the  adorn- 
.1    of  the  proposed    highway;    whilst    oth«  elimbed 

Up  h:gh  enough  to  watch  tlie  poliee  the  road, 

and  take  notes   of  the   written   regulations   for  tli 
with   a  view   of  adapting    them    to    the   use   of  the   new    path. 
Tin  .:. ended  their  scheme  with  the  utm<  st  etTl 

ring  their  hearers  that  when  the  young   slips  and  cut; 
should  he  grown  up,  and  the  new  poliee  arrangements  should 
be  brought  to  hear,  the  new  ro;.d  would  quite  equal  tl. 

1.    with    whi<  h,    in   fact,  htr 

.- -nt  of  the  fence,  it  might    be   <  'ical. 

Some  of  the   most  sanguii.  :h.t    the 

tinn  far   di>tant   when  the  authorities   of  the    Hainan 

.  •  s  to  the  i 

U<  1   course   of  the    new   j  all),  \\ould 
fun  i   farther  hack,  and  take-  in   tin 

-\\n  road,  to  the  manifest  advantage  «-f  l:o:h.    N 
withrtanding  tin  |  \  ed  that   . 

could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the-  proposed  line,  >o  1: 

little  chance  of  any  thing  like  a  \isibh    jiath  1> 
\\oi  >ould    he   induced    to  come  near   the  hank  at  all; 

anc  the 

,    and    began   to   climb   the    hank    it^-lf.      K\ .  n    tl:..-..    who 

I   the  path  Wi  re  thein- 

•  s,  on    01  .;    or    other,    half-way    lip    the    bank,    and 

a  lent   a  helping  hand  ;  M  m 

up  to  th(  ir  (AMI  ,  -liey 

.  the  whole  i  ;  k   to  be    part   of   their  pro] 

not.   like  to  say  so  openly, 

1    the    f".  ' 

not  strong  01  ..ough  to  wai  !  without  slip; 

j>  a  d(  ell 

I,  on  the  one  hand, 

to  join   the    t  the 

other  hand,  did    I   envy  tl.  lion    of  others  who  had 

climbed  to  the  top  and  w  ,iy  walking  along  iij  on  the 

very  ridge.      My   lolfl   object   at    li,  '.  !,    to 

climb  high  enough  to  sec  with  my  own  eyes  the  road  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much  ;  and  I  therefore  continued  steadily  to 
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ascend  until  the  Roman  road  lay  before  me.  Prepared  as  I 
was  by  this  time  to  find  its  true  state  entirely  different  from 
the  evil  reports  about  it  that  were  prevalent  on  the  common, 
I  yet  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  before  me 
a  straight  road,  in  perfect  repair,  along  which  thousands  of 
passengers  were  travelling  with  a  security  and  freedom  from 
uneasiness  which  was  quite  a  novel  sight  to  me,  after  the 
doubting  anxious  pilgrims  with  whom  I  had  travelled  over  the 
common.  I  was  struck  also  with  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  road,  which  was  skirted  on  both  sides  with  verdant  banks, 
clothed  with  flowers  of  every  hue  and  breathing  the  most  de- 
licious perfume,  and  crowned  with  the  venerable  trees  which 
I  had  long  seen  from  afar,  whilst  a  stream  of  the  clearest  water 
flowed  along  the  side  of  the  road  to  refresh  the  travellers  when 
weary  of  their  journey.  I  also  perceived  that  the  passengers 
on  this  road,  being  spared  all  perplexities  about  finding  their 
way,  were  able  to  advance  far  more  rapidly  and  with  less  fatigue 
than  those  to  whom  I  had  been  accustomed ;  and  I  saw  too 
that  each  individual  received  personal  assistance  in  his  pro- 
gress from  the  overseers  of  the  road,  such  as  the  overseers  on 
the  common  did  not  even  attempt  to  afford.  The  utmost  that 
the  most  active  amongst  them  had  ever  been  able  to  do,  was 
to  spare  such  passengers  as  would  trust  them  the  trouble  of 
choosing  their  own  path,  by  walking  before  them  and  giving 
them  general  directions  how  to  follow  ;  whereas  on  this  road 
every  traveller  was  placed  under  the  especial  charge  of  some 
one  overseer,  to  whom  he  applied  in  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  who  was  bound  to  afford  him  immediate  assistance.  I 
watched  the  overseers  on  duty  with  much  interest,  and  saw 
them  engaged  sometimes  in  raising  up  the  travellers  who  had 
fallen,  sometimes  in  removing  stones  from  before  their  feet, 
sometimes  in  supporting  the  feeble,  and  sometimes  in  direct- 
ing the  more  delicate  passengers  which  side  of  the  road  to 
choose,  and  how  best  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun  and 
wind.  I  called  to  mind  the  rugged  parts  of  the  common  over 
which  we  had  passed  without  help,  and  thought  how  welcome 
such  friendly  guides  would  have  been,  could  we  then  have 
found  them.  As  I  was  thus  looking  upon  the  road,  I  saw  writ- 
ten up  in  large  letters,  "  The  king's  highway;"  and  as  I  read 
the  words,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  myself  that  it  fully 
answered  all  my  imaginings  of  what  the  royal  road  to  the  royal 
city  ought  to  be.  As  this  thought  passed  through  my  mind, 
I  looked  back  upon  the  dreary  common  and  the  doubtful  road 
to  which  I  had  once  tried  to  give  that  glorious  title ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  two  at  once  completed  the  conviction, 
"  If  there  be  a  royal  road  at  all,  this  is  that  road."  The 
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prang  up  to   the  I 

mk    with   the  halt'  <>t'  It-aping  down  at 

nil  the  ol:  -      When,    howev,  r.  1  reached  ll. 

and   i )  the  giddy  height   «>n  \vliich   1  stood,   I    v 

(1    walking 
upon  the   top  to  \  ip,  for 

II  much  lower  than 

I    quite    :  '.ilar.       I  i 

:  uinsel 

Iventurers  on   the  :id  soon  learnt    that 

11  took  part  with  my  fears,   and  strongly  adv; 

do\\n  from   such  a   height,   hut  rather 

to  follow  them,  and    make   my  way   along  as  well  as   I  could 
upon  the  top  of  the  bank.     Accordingly  1  moved  on   upon  a 
,v    path,    made  rugged   by   the   root 

•ct  footing  in   consequence 

crumbling  nature  of  the  soil,  \\hi-  .:.drr  the 

est  prcssur  t   I  should  have   oiten   slipped  hut   I 

.  t  of  friendly   hands.      I   thought  our  po 
tic,  and  I  saw  that  the  passengers  on  ( 

•  ndered   ti  lid   not   conn-   down 

lier  on  one  side  or  the 
I  cou!  the   warn  ip   l»y  t!>. 

i)  iths,  and  tlr  i  invitations  to 

x.    and  all   this 

-  ;i  little  uneasy  ;   hut  my  eonipanions 
.    that  none  of  these  warning  eould 

to   applv    to   the   path    on   which   we    then   were,    1>,  cause    the 
nuthc  d   the 

ihility  of  's  walking  th«  : 

irs;   hut  tliere  WOS 

id,  "  As  ai  find  \°  t  all  upon 

.now   th,  ' 

:..-ek   ill  the 
fall,    i 

•  l"a.->t,  l)nt  do  not  leap  before  you  nrc  ol)i 

but  that  the    fence 
M'enu  tl   re.isn; 
traiKjuillity.  . 
.i  as   that    of  otliers  wl, 
at  I  was  n«t  at  all  tempted  to  follow 

whom   1  '-m  time  t<  fence  into  th 

:i   with  i  ,d  remarked  th.it. 

•  jarred  by  th 
;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  I  caught 
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sight  of  them,  they  seemed  to  be  walking  briskly  along  the 
road  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  ;  excepting  one  only,  who 
appeared  to  be  much  hurt  by  the  fall  (having,  I  suppose, 
slipped  off  the  top  before  he  was  aware) ;  he  never  seemed 
quite  to  recover  it,  and  after  a  little  while  made  his  way  back 
over  the  fence  again  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  I  soon  lost  sight 
of  him.  This  state  of  tranquillity,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration;  all  my  fears  and  disquiet  were  speedily  renewed  by 
seeing  the  most  daring  of  our  leaders  (the  same  who  had  first 
forced  his  way  through  the  palisade,  and  in  whose  courage  and 
sagacity  we  all  put  implicit  trust)  suddenly  stop  short  and 
declare  that  he  would  go  on  no  farther.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  the  leap  at  once,  but  quietly  sat  down  on  the  top  of 
the  fence  with  his  feet  hanging  towards  the  road,  as  if  he 
meant  to  take  his  time  about  it,  and  let  himself  down  easily. 

I  had  scarcely  asked  myself  what  was  to  be  done  under 
these  new  circumstances,  when  another  of  the  overseers,  who 
had  been  my  particular  companion  and  guide  since  I  mounted 
the  fence,  and  now  walked  immediately  before  me,  and  who 
had  always  been  more  fearless  than  most  of  the  adventurers, 
seemed  suddenly  to  see  some  danger  before  him — stopped  short 
— and  without  saying  a  word,  sprang  clown  into  the  road  with 
such  force  that  the  ground  crumbled  away  under  my  feet  — 
I  felt  myself  falling — my  head  turned  giddy  —  and  with  the 
fright  I  awoke. 

July  1845.  


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

CASE  OF  MR.  KIRWAN. 

KIRWAN  has  been  reprieved ;  so  the  Crown  has  admitted  the 
possibility  that  his  execution  might  have  been  a  judicial  mur- 
der. His  case  has  excited  more  interest,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  that  has  occurred  in  living  memory  on  the  question  of 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  as  presenting  a  difficult  problem  with 
reference  to  circumstantial  evidence.  This  is  a  subject  which 
to  all  of  us  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  security  of  our 
lives  depends  on  a  due  examination  of  circumstantial  evidence; 
and  if  to-morrow  a  suspicious  but  fortuitous  collocation  of  cir- 
cumstances should  expose  any  of  us  to  a  capital  charge,  in 
this  alone  would  be  our  protection  from  that  most  horrible  of 
all  murders — a  murder  of  the  innocent  under  the  formalities 
of  law !  Moreover,  Catholics  should  feel  a  peculiar  interest 
ill  the  case ;  for  in  cur  opinion  it  illustrates  that  force  of 
prejudice,  from  which,  in  cases  like  that  of  Coleman,  our 


i.;c 

forefathers  suffered  so  cruelly   this  dreadful  kind  of  murder; 
and  from  which  cases  like   that   of  Father  Newman  .shew  they 

till  sutler,  if  not  in  life,  yet  at  least  in  lih 
*Ou;  '  eriiuinal  lawyers  have  left  on   record  solemn 

warnings  as  to  the  care  and  caution  with  which  -hould 

\icted   on  circum.stanti  M,      '1'h.  Lord 

Coke  gives  as  a  good  illustration  \iction  on  such 

evidence  is,  that  the  deceased  is  proved  to  I. 
in  a  certain  house  or  place,  and  the  accused  to  have   hccn   im- 
mediately alter\\ards  .seen  rm.nin^  out  i-f  it  with  a  hi 
in  his  hand.      This  is  what  the  text-writers  call  a  rin/t'iit  pre- 
sumption as  opposed  to  one  merely  jirulxtlilf  ;  and  it  is  only 
tlie  former  which  is  deemed  suflU-icnt  to  support  a  capital  con- 
viction  ;   a  conviction  in  which   an  error   is   fatal   and    irreme- 
diahle.      As  instances  of  the  other — the  merely  prolxiln 
Cies  of  prrMiir.ption — Lord  Cofc  1   Sir  M.    Hale   -_;i\e   two 

terrihle  instances  of  fital  error.     L.-rd  Coke's  e  >: — an 

uncle  who  had   the  brin^in^-up  of  hi-  >  idiom  he  WO8 

.ird   to 

say,  Good  uncle,  do  not  kill  me!      After  which  time  the  child 
could  not  be  found;  whereupon  the  uncle  was  committed  upon 
ion  of  murder,  and  admonished  by  the  justices  to  find  out 
the  child  by  th  ;  again.st  which  tin     .  could 

not  find  her,  he  brought  another  child  as  like   her  in   \ 
and    years    as    he    could    find,    and    apparelled    like    the    true 
child;    but  on   examination   >he\\as   found   not  to  be  tl, 
child;  and  on  these  prcMimptions  he  \\as  condemned  an 
cuted.      But   the   truth   was,   that    the   child  bring   beaten    ran 
.  and  was   n  e.  ived   by  a  stranger;    and   alt<r\\anN,  \\heii 
•-as  of  age.  in   her  land,  and    j 

i'-ntity.    Sir  M.  11  it  the  following : — a  person 

was  long  missing,  and  upon  strong  pretumptlOO  H.  was  sup- 
1    him,  and    to   have   consumed   him  to 
ashes  in  an  oven,  so  that  he  should  not  be   found  ;    whci 

!  fo:  murder,  and  • 

with;:  .  the  per>  .  \\lio 

Was  supp<>-ed  to  h,i.  .       Both   ;  I  have 

.:mn    the   pre^<  -  ially    the   first.      In 

both  t  haxin^   b«  i 

11;   and   so   in    the  ca>e  of  Kirw«n  ;    the  medical  e\i- 
it    doubtful.      In  our  argument,  however,  we  shall 
.me  this  point  to  1, 

I'.nt  \\e    nerd    not  £o   back  to  cases  so  ancient  to  shew  the. 
ity  for  the  £\  -tion  in  capital  convictions  on  cir- 

cumstantial e\  '. 
of  a  murder  upon  circumstantial  evidence  infinitely  stronger 
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than  that  which  was  adduced  in  Kirwan's  case.  The  daughter 
of  the  murdered  gentleman  swore  that  she  had  struck  up  the 
pistol  in  the  prisoner's  hands ;  that  it  had  wounded  her,  and 
that  her  blood  fell  upon  the  prisoner's  coat ;  and  the  stain  of 
blood  was  found  upon  his  coat.  The  man  was  executed ;  but 
last  year  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  a  Catholic  clergyman  of 
high  character,  that  he  had  conversed  with  the  prisoner,  and 
with  respectable  persons  who  knew  him ;  and  that  they  were 
persuaded  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  for  he  was  seven  miles  off  at  the  time  : 
and  this  was  sworn  by  several  witnesses.  That  man  was  tried 
and  convicted  before  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  the  judge  who 
tried  Kirwan.  In  another  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  the 
jury  said  they  were  morally  satisfied  of  the  prisoner's  guilt, 
but  felt  that  the  evidence  was  not  legally  sufficient ;  and  so 
they  acquitted  the  prisoner.  The  law-officers  of  the  Crown 
were  angry;  but  surely  the  previous  cases  shew  the  jury  were 
right.  For  awhile  the  jury  seem  to  have  felt  the  same  in  the  case 
of  Kirwan  ;  and  this  in  itself  shews  that  there  must  have  been 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  and  whether 
it  amounted  to  a  presumptive  proof  so  strong  as  to  exclude 
any  rational  theory  of  innocence.  This  is  the  question  we  pro- 
pose to  discuss  ;  bearing  in  mind  the  principle  of  law,  that  of 
any  doubt  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  the  benefit.  What  was 
the  evidence  ?  Let  us  take  it  in  the  order  of  time. 

Kirwan  had  been  married  for  twelve  years.  He  had 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  a  criminal  liaison.  This 
\vas  presented  as  evidence  of  motive  for  the  murder.  But  it 
proved  too  much.  He  had  found  his  wife  no  hindrance  to  his 
amour  so  long ;  why  should  she,  then,  have  become  so  now  ? 
To  supply  the  obvious  deficiency  in  the  evidence  in  this  respect, 
of  course  it  should  have  been  proved  that  the  wife  had  only 
recently  become  aware  of  the  fact.  This  was  not  proved, 
however,  though  it  is  generally  imagined  that  it  was.  It  was 
attempted  indeed  to  shew  it,  but  it  was  not  shewn ;  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  it  could  not  be,  seeing  that  it  was  not 
the  fact ,  for  the  poor  lady's  mother  has  since  sworn  that  her 
daughter  was  all  along  aware  of  it,  and  spoke  of  it  without 
any  anger  as  her  husband's  only  fault.  This  brings  us  then  to 
the  evidence  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  shew  a  recent  ill- 
usage  and  quarrelling.  The  landlady  of  a  house  where  the 
Kirwans  had  lodged  for  three  months  before  the  event,  stated 
there  had  been  some  quarrelling  for  the  first  month,  but  that 
for  the  last  two  months  no  couple  could  have  lived  more 
happily  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  death.  Here  again  the 
evidence  broke  down.  And  as  to  the  alleged  quarrelling  two 
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boat,  but  declined,  saying  that  she  and  her  husband  were  to 
be  fetched  at  eight.     There  was  proved  to  have  been  another 
person  on  the  island  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  it  was  not  proved 
what  became  of  him.     It  was  proved  that  the  boat  of  a  person 
named  Doyle  also  went  over  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  it  was 
not  proved  what  became  of  it.     But  Patrick  Nangles  swore 
positively  that  no  one  was  on  the  island  after  four  o'clock  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirwan.     This,  of  course,  was  of  most  vital  im- 
portance, and  was  clearly  felt  to  be  so  by  the  jury,  for  the 
foreman  asked,   "  How  do  you  know   that  ?"     The    witness 
answered  that  he  had  been  at  Howth  harbour  all  day,  and  that 
no  one  could  leave  it  without  his  knowing  it.     Now  he  had 
not  been  there  all  clay,  for  he  had  taken  a  party  over  at  twelve 
and  fetched  them  back  at  four ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  there 
all  day,  this  only  enabled  him  to  swear  that  no  one  had  gone 
to  the  island  from  that  place.     But  did  he  pretend  to  have 
searched  the  island  when  he  left  at  four  ?  or  could  he  pretend 
to  be  certain  that  no  one  had  landed  on  the  island  from  other 
quarters  ?     Nevertheless,  he  did  swear  positively  that  no  one 
was  there   after  four ;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  swearing  so 
positively  to  what  he  could  not  possibly  be  certain  of,  tends  at 
the  outset    to  affect  very  considerably  the  credibility  of  his 
entire  testimony.     One  would  have  thought  that  on  this  point 
the  witness  would  have  been  cross-examined  carefully ;  yet 
it  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  examination. 
Again,  it  appears  altogether  to  have  escaped  observation  that 
the  witness's  positive  assertion  placed  him  in  this  awkward 
dilemma.     If  untrue,  it  destroyed  his  evidence  in  one  way  ;  if 
true,  it  destroyed  it  in  another  way.     For  if  he  was  conscious 
and  certain  that  no  one  else  could  have  been  on  the  island 
after    four    except  himself  and    cousin,    and   Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Kirwan,  he  must  have  felt  in  this  position, — that  if  Kirwan 
were    not  convicted,    they  must  be  suspected  ;  and    this,   of 
course,   would    supply  the   strongest  conceivable    motive  for 
pressing  his  evidence  as  much  as  possible  against  the  prisoner. 
For,  be  it  observed,  it  is  clear  the  boatmen  had  access  to  the 
island  at  pleasure  ;  and  the  assertion  that  no  one  was  there  after 
four  rests  exclusively  on  Patrick  Nangles'  assertion  ;  for  strange 
to  say,  neither  his  cousin  nor  the  two  other  boatmen  were  ex- 
amined upon  this  point.     Thus,  then,  the  second  great  head 
of  the  evidence  breaks  clown  as  completely  as  the  first  relative 
to  the  supposed  motive. 

In  approaching  the  next  head,  therefore,  we  maintain  that 
in  common  fairness  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  motive  for  the  husband  murdering  his  wife, 
and  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  only  person 
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to  go  and  bathe  in  the  Long  Hole,  and  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  her  for  an  hour."  Did  he  not  also  say,  that  she 
had  said,  that  after  bathing  she  would  walk  round  the  island 
and  meet  him  at  the  boat?  He  stated  this  in  his  deposition 
at  the  inquest;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  said  so  to  the 
boatmen.  They  omitted  it,  however.  It  is  important;  because 
the  Crown  counsel  pressed  it  (though  not  proved),  that  he 
went  with  Michael  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  Long  Hole, 
which  would  be  the  right  direction  to  go  in  order  to  meet  a 
lady  who  was  supposed  to  be  walking  round  the  island  from 
the  Long  Hole.  Patrick  proceeded  thus  :  "  Mr.  Kirwan  and 
Michael  went  to  look  for  the  lady.  I  remained  with  the  boat 
looking  over  Mr.  Kirwan's  sketch-book  (which  he  could  not 
see  at  that  hour) ;  and  they  were  gone  about  half  an  hour. 
When  they  came  back,  Michael  came  up  close  to  me,  and 
said,  Did  you  get  the  lady  ?  (What  a  strange  question  to  put 
to  the  man  who  had  remained  behind  at  the  boat!)  I  said, 
No ;  did  you  ?"  Now,  what  does  Michael  say  he  had  been 
doing  meanwhile  ?  He  says,  he  went  to  the  Long  Hole,  and 
searched  it  and  found  nothing.  They  now  suggest  that  Pat 
should  go  with  Mr.  Kirwan  to  the  Long  Hole,  and  he  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  meet  there.  Pat  then  says,  "  I  went 
with  Mr.  Kirwan.  As  he  went  he  nearly  slipped  over  the 
rock,  and  I  saved  him,  and  said,  Don't  let  us  have  to  answer 
for  your  life  (seeming  to  imply  that  the  lady's  life  was  lost 
already, —  a  somewhat  premature  supposition).  When  we 
came  to  (or  near)  the  Long  Hole,  we  met  Michael.  As  I 
went  on  (Michael  said  that  Patrick  had  left  Kirwan  behind  a 
short  distance),  I  saw  something  white  in  the  Long  Hole,  and 
found  it  was  the  drowned  lady."  So  it  is  Patrick  Nangles, 
then,  who  finds  the  body,  and  finds  it  in  the  place  where  his 
cousin  said  he  had,  half  an  hour  before,  searched  and  found  it 
not.  The  reader  is  requested  to  remark  this  with  reference 
to  what  follows.  He  proceeds  to  say,  "  Mr.  Kirwan  told  me 
to  look  for  the  clothes ;  I  looked  on  the  rock  and  could  not 
find  them."  Michael  says,  "  I  did  not  look  on  the  rock,  but 
along  the  strand,  and  I  and  Patrick  came  back  together." 
Now,  mark  what  follows.  Patrick  says,  "  Mr.  Kirwan  went 
to  look  for  them  (implying  that  he  went  by  himself),  and 
was  away  a  few  minutes ;  when  he  came  back  he  pointed  up 
to  where  the  clothes  were,  and  sent  me  for  them  ;  and  I  went 
and  found  them,  where  I  had  looked  before  and  had  not  found 
them."  And  when  cross-examined,  he  says,  "  I  swear  posi- 
tively that  Kirwan  went  no  farther  than  I  had  gone,  and  that 
they  were  not  there  when  I  went,  and  I  found  the  clothes  iv/iere 
he  had  put  them."  This,  of  course,  was  meant  to  imply  that 
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Kirwan  was  looking  for  his  wife  with  Michael,  and  Kirwan 
had  said  he  had  been  looking  for  her  before  they  came?  There 
is  the  same  disposition  to  press  the  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner which  we  have  already  remarked  upon ;  and  the  same 
eagerness  to  swear  without  sufficient  grounds  in  personal 
knowledge. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
The  medical  evidence  was  discreditable.  It  amounted  merely 
to  this,  that  the  death  most  probably  might  have  been  by  vio- 
lent pressure  in  water.  It  was  proved  that  at  seven  o'clock, 
when  the  screams  were  heard,  there  was  only  one  foot  nine 
inches  of  water  on  the  rock  where  the  body  was  found,  the 
tide  going  down,  so  that  at  eight  o'clock  there  was  only  an 
inch  or  two  ;  and  at  half-past  eight,  when  Michael  searched 
the  Long  Hole,  there  could  have  been  none  at  all.  The  theory 
of  the  prosecution  was,  that  Kirwan  pressed  his  wife  down  in 
the  shallow  water,  at  seven  o'clock.  But  there  were  repeated 
screams  for  several  minutes  ;  the  body  was  warm  at  half-past 
nine ;  and  there  were  no  marks  of  a  struggle  on  Kirwan's  face 
or  person,  although  Mr.  Justice  Crampton  truly  said,  "  the 
struggle  must  have  been  a  violent  one." 

Such  was  the  evidence  which  was  given.     We  simply  ask, 
is  it  not  consistent  with  the  whole  of  it  (or  so  much  of  it  as  is 
clearly  true)  that  some  other  parties  committed  the  murder 
(assuming  that  there  was  one,  which  medical  men  doubt)  ? 
And  is  not  this  in  some  respects  more  consistent  with  the 
evidence  than  the  theory  that  Kirwan  committed  the  crime  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  already  removed  the  sup- 
posed motive  on  his  part,  and  shewn  that  other  parties  might 
have  been  on  the  island.     But  what  motive  could  others  have 
had  ?     To  this  we  answer  by  drawing  attention  to   another 
and  the  most  important  of  the  points  which  escaped  attention 
at  the  trial.     It  was  not  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  any 
other  crime  than  murder  had  been  perpetrated.     Yet,  if  there 
had  been,  clearly  no  one  would  conclude  the  husband  the  per- 
petrator of  either  crime.     This  monstrous  defect  in  the  evi- 
dence in  itself  would  nullify  the  conviction.     And  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  modern  criminal  jurisprudence  in 
which  a  man  has  been  capitally  convicted  upon  evidence  leav- 
ing in  uncertainty  a  fact,  which,  if  discovered,  might  be  con- 
clusive as  to  his  innocence.     The  prisoner  was  convicted  in 
direct  violation  of  the  rule  of  law,  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt.     Why  was  this  ?     And  here  comes  the 
moral  of  our  story.     It  was  on  account  of  prejudice.     The 
judge  shewed  in  passing  sentence  what  had  been  weighing  in 
his  mind  against  the  prisoner  all  through  the  trial ;   for  he 
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more  likely  that  he  may  have  committed  another,  we  answer, 
Very  possibly  so  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  makes  it  more 
likely  that  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  committed  it ;  and 
thus  it  only  strengthens  our  argument  as  to  the  danger  of 
convicting  a  man  except  on  leyal  evidence;  for  which  reason 
the  Crown  does  not  allow  evidence  of  a  previous  murder  (or 
other  crime)  to  be  given  on  the  trial  for  a  subsequent  one, 
lest  it  should  prejudice  the  jury  ;  and  our  readers  may  recol- 
lect that  this  rule  was  applied  strictly  in  the  case  of  Achilli, 
so  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  press  him  as  to  acts  of  crimi- 
nality separately  from  those  charged  in  the  accusation.  Why 
was  it  admitted  in  the  case  of  Kirvvan  ?  Because  it  was  con- 
sidered as  shewing  a  likelihood  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
charged  ;  precisely  the  ground  on  which  it  was  proffered  and 
rejected  in  the  case  of  Achilli.  There,  however,  the  evidence 
ran  counter  to  a  popular  prejudice  ;  here  it  was  in  its  favour  : 
and  for  that  very  reason,  even  allowing  it  to  have  been  admis- 
sible, the  judge  should  have  laboured  to  prevent  its  operating 
on  the  minds  of  the  jury  to  eke  out  insufficient  evidence  of 
the  crime  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  supply  the  motive. 

The  existence  of  a  strong  and  general  feeling  against 
Kirwan  in  Dublin  is  a  fact  which  we  are  well  aware  of;  as 
also  of  the  rumours  that  are  circulated  and  credited  of  other 
crimes  of  the  same  deadly  character,  and  of  the  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  he  is  a  man  of  violent  and  truculent  character. 
And  we  shall  at  least  prove  our  perfect  impartiality  in  the 
matter  by  stating  these  two  circumstances:  that  he  was  an 
active  and  virulent  Orangeman  ;  and  that  his  poor  wife  had 
been  recently  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  We  care 
not,  so  far  as  our  reasoning  is  concerned,  whether  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  or  not;  nay,  it  would  not  in  the  least  affect 
our  argument,  if  we  heard  that  he  had  confessed  it.  What 
we  argue  is  simply  and  solely  this,  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  convict  him ;  and  that  he  was  convicted 
upon  suspicion, — and  that  on  a  prejudice  far  more  violent 
than  the  presumption.  We  appeal  to  any  impartial  person, 
whether  he  would  have  been  convicted  had  there  been  no  evi- 
dence of  his  previous  liaison,  or  of  his  having  had  any  quarrel 
with  his  wife  ;  and  whether  the  feeling  against  this  man  is  not 
likely  to  have  prejudiced  the  jury.  It  is  strong  reason  to 
suspect  this,  that  in  Dublin  the  verdict  is  generally  acquiesced 
in  ;  whereas  in  England,  removed  far  from  local  feelings,  the 
impression  is  very  prevalent  (especially  in  the  profession),  that 
he  has  been  improperly  convicted  ;  and  it  has  been  so  power- 
fully expressed  and  supported,  that  the  Crown  has  granted  a 
reprieve.  The  problem  is  fairly  presented  under  these  cir- 
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ited  to  the  writer  bj  a  priest  cognisant  of  the  facts. 
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"  Sir,  she  is  well,  though  bent  her  knee 

With  palsy  cold  ;   but,  sir, 
We  pray  you  rest  with  us  to  see 

To-morrow's  change  on  her." 

"  What  mean  you,  friends  ?"     Still  they  replied  : 

"  Just  as  these  ten  years  past 
She  holds  on  still,  but  the  life-tide 

Is  now  to  ebb  at  last. 

God  will  not  fail :  for  forty  years 

She  hath  prayed  on  in  pain, 
That  He  would  brim  her  cup  with  tears, 

Nor  loose  her  from  life's  chain, 

Till  He  should  conquer  by  His  grace 

The  fierce  soul  of  her  son; 
Now  He  hath  looked  him  in  the  face, 

And  the  victory  is  won. 

And  she  asked  too,  and  made  us  ask, 

That  the  same  blessed  day 
That  won  him  back  might  end  her  task 

And  lift  her  soul  away. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  mission  came, — 

Those  holy  saints  of  God, 
That  have  set  every  heart  on  flame 

Wherever  they  have  trod. 

Then  on  the  evil  man  at  last 

God's  sudden  sunbeam  smiled; 
He  hath  been  to  shrift  these  three  nights  past, 

And  his  soul  is  reconciled. 

She,  sir,  as  yet  knows  not  a  word, 

But  to-morrow  Sunday  is, 
And  when  her  son  receives  the  Lord 

She  will  be  called  to  bliss. 

But  not  at  morning  hour  with  those 

That  to  Communion  pass 
Will  he  go  up  :  alone  he  goes 

At  the  high  noon-tide  Mass, 

Before  all  people  to  proclaim 

That  he  haih  turned  from  sin, 
And  shew,  mid  mingled  joy  and  shame, 

How  God  the  lost-  can  win. 

After  thanksgiving,  sir,  how  soon 

Will  not  he  homeward  fly ! 
And  so  we  think,  not  long  past  noon 

She  will  prepare  to  die." 
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again  they  all  but  disappear:  each,  though  perfect  in  itself,  is 
an  essential  unit  in  the  great  moral  whole.  They  are  like  the 
stars  of  heaven,  borne  in  their  several  orbits,  but  presenting  to 
the  careless  observer  an  aspect  of  inaction :  like  them,  when 
contemplated  by  a  humble  but  inquiring  mind,  they  astonish 
by  their  multiplicity  and  vastness,  their  confusion  and  dis- 
tinctness, their  elaborateness  and  simplicity,  till  we  bow  the 
head  and  lower  the  eye,  and  confess,  "  Surely  there  is  one 
who  has  framed,  and  who  directs  the  moral  and  the  physical 
world — surely  God  is  all,  and  man  is  nothing." 

The  first  reward  of  the  services  of  those  who  devote  their 
energies  to  the  good  of  others,  is  the  expansion  of  their  own 
circles  of  duty  and  of  usefulness.  When  Mr.  Nicholls  first 
established  himself  in  a  retired  rural  locality,  he  quickly  per- 
ceived the  wasting  effects  of  the  poor-law  system  then  in  opera- 
tion, and  devoted  his  active  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  its  defects  might  be  remedied.  His  exertions 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  parish  in  which  he  lived  ;  and 
within  that  narrow  circle  he  succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect 
most  valuable  reforms.  The  neighbouring  parishes  sought  his 
aid,  and  formed  a  union,  within  which  his  wise  and  really  be- 
neficent principles  were  adopted.  Pauperism  diminished,  poor- 
rates  fell,  morality  improved,  and  industry  bounded  forward. 
It  was  found  that  whilst  the  expense  of  supporting  the  poor 
became  less,  the  sources  from  which  that  expense  was  supplied 
became  enlarged  by  the  stimulus  of  industry  and  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  in  its  proper  direction.  Mr.  Nicholls,  having 
tested  his  doctrines  by  experiment,  advocated  them  by  his 
pen.  He  continued  to  do  "  what  his  hand  found  to  do." 
Public  attention  was  attracted.  He  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  government,  which,  after  various  promotions, 
at  last  placed  him  in  Ireland  in  a  high  official  capacity,  and 
founded  the  Irish  poor-law  on  his  report.  We  are  far  from 
giving  our  assent  to  all  Mr.  Nicholls'  doctrines  ;  much  less  are 
\ve  disposed  to  approve  of  the  Irish  poor-law,  in  which  his 
most  solemn  admonitions  and  wisest  precautions  have  been 
disregarded ;  but  we  cite  the  example  to  prove  with  what  elas- 
ticity the  sphere  of  usefulness  expands  before  the  exertion  of 
him  who  works  within  it.  Whilst  he  thinks,  and  writes,  and 
acts,  his  own  ideas  become  enlarged.  He  grasps  the  details, 
follows  where  his  subject  leads,  and  is  guided  insensibly  on- 
wards far  beyond  the  limits  which  at  first  bounded  his  view. 

Another  result  of  individual  exertion  for  the  common  good 
is  the  institution  of  combined  action.  Sympathy  is  strong 
within  our  hearts,  a  spark  suffices  to  inflame  it.  No  good 
man  ever  laboured  long  for  his  fellow-man  unassisted  :  the 
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It  has  been  again  and  again  asserted,  that  the  great  social 
disease  of  modern  times  is  pauperism.  Its  moral  conse- 
quences are  even  worse  than  its  political.  There  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  poverty  and  pauperism.  The  Almighty, 
in  his  mercy,  has  done  for  the  poor  man  what  He  requires  the 
rich  man  to  do  for  himself.  He  has  taken  from  him,  and  dis- 
tributed to  others.  He  has  diminished  his  responsibilities, 
lessened  his  temptations,  and  admitted  him  to  the  ranks  of 
the  "  blessed  poor,"  who,  though  naked,  are  bright  with  the 
glory  of  the  promised  favour  of  God.  Poverty  is  not  an  evil ; 
it  should  never  be  called  a  misfortune:  when  received  with 
humility  and  hopefulness,  when  looked  upon  as  a  gift  from 
on  high,  and  accepted  with  gratitude,  it  can  be  not  only  en- 
dured but  enjoyed,  and  will  become,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  source  of  moral  growth  and  of  peace.  Poverty  is  like  the 
Cross,  which  to  the  infidel  tells  of  nothing  but  suffering  and 
ignominy;  but  is  to  Christiana  the  emblem  of  salvation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  pauperism,  or  poverty  sys- 
tematised  by  law,  and  supported  by  compulsory  assessment, 
are  very  different.  Poor-rates,  paid  without  charity,  and 
received  without  gratitude,  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  rate- 
payers look  upon  the  poor  as  their  natural  enemies ;  the  more 
so  because  they  must  perceive  that  the  remedy  tends,  not  to 
the  cure,  but  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  disease.  Voluntary 
charity  moves  on  earth  amidst  the  humble  and  poor,  but  her 
head  is  wrapped  in  the  heavens : 

"  Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit;" 

but  compulsory  relief  spreads  like  a  foul  cancer  over  the 
land.  By  its  means  industry  is  paralysed,  true  charity 
deadened,  and  morals  are  debased.  Bad,  however,  as  it  is  in 
principle,  it  would  appear  that  a  long  course  of  ill-judged 
legislation  has  rendered  it  a  necessary  evil ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  office  of  a  social  reformer  is  now  to  devise 
and  carry  out  the  means  of  correcting  its  abuses.  It  is  not 
denied  that  one  prolific  source  of  pauperism  has  been  the  dis- 
proportion between  population  and  the  capital  available  for  the 
employment  of  labour.  If  such  a  state  of  things  should  be 
found  to  exist,  the  remedies  are  clear  :  they  must  consist  in 
the  increased  supply  of  capital,  or  in  the  diminution  of  num- 
bers, or  in  both,  until  the  due  proportion  be  restored ;  but  in 
the  treatment  of  the  flood  of  misery  lately  poured  over  Ire- 
land, more  sudden,  more  inevitable,  and  more  widely  ex- 
tended than  has  been  known  in  the  experience  of  the  world, 
the  government,  whilst  it  has  passed  several  salutary  though 
insufficient  enactments  for  the  supply  of  capital,  has  wholly 
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prostrated  by  fever.  In  every  port  and  in  every  city  of  the 
United  States  similar  scenes  occurred.  The  remote  town  of 
Buffalo  contained  at  one  time  in  its  public  hospitals  no  fewer 
than  1600  sick  emigrants  who  had  passed  through  Canada. 
Those  even  who  survived  the  plague  tottered  along  the 
streets  and  roads,  in  filthy  rags,  with  earthy  complexions. 
The  objects  of  fear  to  every  one,  they  sought  in  vain  for  em- 
ployment; and  it  is  but  too  probable  had  in  many  instances 
only  exchanged  a  quicker  for  a  more  lingering  fate.  Much 
of  this  misery  might  have  been  spared,  if  the  government  had 
assumed,  effectively  and  in  time,  the  responsibility  of  direct- 
ing emigration.  Lord  Grey  indeed,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  dated  December  1,  1847,  took 
credit  to  himself  for  having  refused  direct  assistance  to  an 
emigration  which  had  entailed  so  much  calamity ;  but  he  did 
not  see  that  those  sufferings  had  arisen,  not  from  its  quantity, 
but  its  quality.  Pie  had  been  long  before  warned  by  his 
colonial  officers,  and  especially  by  that  able  and  energetic  man, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  chief  Emigrant  Agent  at  Quebec,  who 
himself  subsequently  was  near  falling  a  victim  to  the  pestilence, 
of  the  dangers  likely  to  arise ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slightly  increased  grant  for  the  relief  of  emigrants  within  the 
colony,  no  measure  had  been  taken  to  avert  them.  The  large 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  colonial  government  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  which,  if  laid  out  in  time,  and  under  pro- 
per regulations,  would  have  done  twice  as  much  good,  was 
grudgingly  repaid  by  the  home  government,  with  a  condition 
annexed,  that  the  amount  of  its  future  contributions  should 
never  exceed  1500^.,  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  emigrant  officers.  If  a  system  had  been  adopted  at  home 
under  which  government  assistance  had  been  given  to  those 
only  who  must  otherwise  become  of  necessity  a  burden  for 
ever  on  the  taxation  of  the  country; — if  it  had  been  given 
before  their  means  had  become  utterly  exhausted,  and  their 
constitutions  impaired  by  starvation  ; — if,  for  the  employment 
of  emigrants,  works  in  Canada  of  the  utmost  public  import- 
ance had  been  undertaken,  such  as  the  great  trunk  railway 
from  Halifax,  towards  which  the  colonial  governments  would 
have  willingly  and  largely  subscribed,  and  which  would  have 
enriched  the  colony,  whilst  they  would  have  contributed  to 
the  stability  and  commerce  of  the  empire; — if,  in  the  mean- 
time, proper  precautions  had  been  taken  for  the  transmission 
of  emigrants  within  our  colonies  to  those  places  where  they 
could  get  employment; — if  those  measures  for  the  better 
regulation  of  passage-economy,  of  which  a  fatal  experience 
has  since  compelled  the  enactment,  had  been  the  timely  fruit 
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"«  la- 
boin 

she  has  succeeded  so  w«  1  1 1  ton 

4s  of  as  nun 
*  *  *  *  * 

M  gone  to  Australia  1  !p  her 

good  work,  and  six  children  ;  from  morning  until  tot.  any 
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man  or  woman,  or  young  girl,  no  matter  how  humble,  how  poorly 
dressed,  is  welcome  to  come  and  consult  her,  and  tell  her  their 
griefs.  At  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  she  is  at  the  command 
of  the  unhappy  and  distressed  ;  and  when  she  is  not  talking,  she  is 
writing  letters.  For,  beside  all  those  in  England  who  consult  her, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  in  Australia  send  to  her  to  get  their 
relations  out  to  join  them.  Mrs.  Chisholm  never  asks  what  country 
or  what  religion  any  one  is  who  comes  to  her  ;  but  she  just  sets  about 
to  see  the  way  of  helping  them  to  get  out  of  their  difficulties. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  She  is  a  lady  who  has  for  a  long  time  chosen  to  abandon  the 
luxuries,  even  the  comforts  to  which  her  station  entitled  her  ;  to  wear 
stuff  instead  of  silk ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  live  hard  ;  to  save,  that  she 
may  spend  on  the  emigrating  poor." 

In  this  manner  Mrs.  Chisholm  has  lived  and  worked  in 
England  since  1846,  at  which  time,  having  organised  her 
system  in  Australia,  she  returned  to  this  country  to  remedy 
at  their  sources  some  of  those  evils  which  she  found  most 
injuriously  to  affect  the  newly -arrived  emigrants.  Let  us 
now  examine  the  nature  of  her  labours  within  the  colony. 

The  causes  which  so  long  marred  the  prospects  of  Aus- 
tralia are  very  different  from  those  which  have  affected  Canada. 
Her  distance,  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  voyage,  have  saved 
her  from  the  calamitous  influx  of  Irish  pauperism,  wasted  by 
disease,  and  thrown  out  like  ballast  upon  the  shore,  without 
even  the  resource  of  being  able  to  labour ;  but  she  has  had  to 
contend  with  evils  perhaps  more  fatal,  and  equally  attribut- 
able to  the  misconduct  of  the  government.  The  dross  and 
dregs  of  society,  rejected  by  the  mother  country,  deprived  of 
all  civil  rights,  stripped  of  the  last  remnant  of  self-respect, 
and  utterly  abandoned  to  the  world's  scorn,  have  been  the 
principal  elements  selected  by  the  state  for  the  foundation  of 
her  Australian  colonies.  After  a  short  penal  probation,  these 
convicts  became  the  servants,  the  labourers,  and  ultimately 
the  settlers  of  the  colony.  No  doubt  many  honourable  in- 
stances are  to  be  found  of  men  who,  though  slaves,  and  slaves 
because  they  were  criminals,  had  yet  enough  of  virtue  and 
of  energy  to  accomplish  their  self-reformation,  and  to  become 
prosperous  and  respectable.  Many  cases  also  most  assuredly 
have  occurred  of  innocent  persons  having  been  exiled,  the 
victims  of  conspiracy  or  mistake.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
moral  disorganisation  of  society  which  such  importations  must 
have  produced  can  be  readily  appreciated.  Add  to  this,  that 
at  no  time  was  the  supply  of  labour  sufficient  for  the  advanc- 
ing requirements  of  the  country.  Its  flocks  increased  by 
thousands ;  but  its  capital  remained  useless  and  inert,  from 
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the  expense  of  bringing  them." 

In    l.s.I!',    Mrs.    C'hisholm   arrived  at  Sydney,    having   left 
Madras  with   her  hu-hand,  an  oiiieer  in  the  Indian  ai: 

.  lor  the  purpose  of  recruiting  their  health.      She 
found  on    her  arrival  that 
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resolved  that  thenceforward  all  her  energies,  all  her  r 
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should  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  emigration  and  the 
improvement  of  the  emigrant's  condition.  She  was  a  woman, 
—  unknown  and  unfriended.  The  difficulties  in  her  path 
appeared  almost  insurmountable.  What  could  she  do,  with- 
out money,  without  influence,  having  to  contend  with  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  country, — the  remoteness  of  the 
settled  farms,  where  she  was  ultimately  to  place  her  clients, — 
the  structure  of  Australian  society, — and,  worst  of  all,  the  vices 
of  those  whom  she  sought  to  serve  ?  But  Mrs.  Chisholm  was 
not  to  be  deterred  even  by  obstacles  which  had  frightened  a 
government. 

"  As  nobody  else  seemed  inclined  to  take  any  trouble  for  the  poor 
girls,  she  wrote  to  the  Governor,  and  offered  that,  if  he  would  give  up 
a  place  for  them  to  live  in,  she  would  go  and  live  with  them,  and  take 
care  of  them,  and  protect  them,  and  try  to  get  them  places,  and  do 
this  without  any  fee  or  reward.  At  first,  instead  of  being  grateful  for 
this  offer,  no  notice  was  taken,  and  many  people  opposed  her  and 
ridiculed  her,  and  said  she  was  only  trying  to  get  a  good  job  for 
herself;  but  she  persevered,  and  at  length,  in  1841,  the  Governor 
agreed,  on  condition  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  signing  a  paper  undertaking 
that  the  government  should  be  put  to  no  expense,  to  give  up  as  a 
'  Home  '  for  the  destitute  young  women  part  of  a  large  empty  wooden 
building  ;  so  she  left  a  pretty  cottage,  all  covered  with  vines  and 
passion-flowers,  with  a  beautiful  garden  near  Paramatta,  where  she 
was  living  with  her  three  children,  for  Captain  Chisholm  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  his  regiment  in  India,  and,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  poor  emigrant  girls,  went  to  live  in  an  old  store-room,  seven 
feet  square,  without  fireplace,  infested  by  rats,  which  served  her  for 
bedroom  and  parlour,  where  she  could  always  have  her  eye  on  the 
girls." 

This  experiment  met  with  great  success.  The  value  of 
girls  so  brought  up  and  instructed  became  quickly  under- 
stood ;  they  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  "  hundreds  who 
would,  without  her,  have  gone  on  the  street,  were  first  pro- 
tected, and  then  placed  in  situations  where  they  earned  good 
wages,  and  generally  got  married." 

Mrs.  Chisholm  did  not  confine  her  care  to  persons  of  her 
own  sex.  She  opened  a  register  for  those  who  wanted  ser- 
vants, both  male  and  female ;  and  drew  up  a  form  of  agree- 
ment between  the  employer  and  employed,  so  wise  and 
practically  useful,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  her  biographer, 
out  of  some  thousand  engagements  which  she  made,  only 
three  were  ever  disputed. 

But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  more  she  laboured, 
the  more  widely  her  sphere  of  duty  expanded  before  her. 
The  numbers  of  those  who  applied  to  her  to  find  situations 
for  them  increased  enormously,  and  the  pressure  upon  her 
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"  home"  bee.  -.cater    from   the    natural   reluctam 

the-  young  girls  to  leave  such  a  guardian,  aiul  lo  undergo  the 
i^ere  of  a  journey  into   the   interior,   even    when    they    had 
been  offered  situations.     She  now  perceived  that  the  time  hail 
arrived  when,  the  fearless  missionary  of  civilisation,  she  must 
herself  lead  forth  her  band  of  pilgrims  into  the  wilderness. 
None  have  ever  undertaken  the  task  with  a  i 
edness  or  more  steadfast  energy  than  Mrs.  C'hisholm.     Oil. 
however  exalted  their  motives,  have  seldom  been   free  from 
the  alloy  of  human  pride  and  amhition;  hut  whilst  she  under- 
took all  the  dangers,  all  the  responsibility  of  a  m>u 
>hip,  she  had  no  hope  of  power,  no  ion  of  pr-mium-nt 

authority.     She  dropped  her  subjects  here  and  tlu  re  as  op- 
portunities offered  for  their  settlement,  till  by  degrees  her  little 
community  was  dissolved,  and  no  tie  remained   except  that  of 
tilde.       Her  mode  of  proceeding  is  thus  described  : 

"To  settle  the  timid  young  women,  she  determined  to  p>  with 
them  herself  into  a   line  farming  district   called  the  Hunter's  Ki\.r. 
Accordingly,  at  her  own  risk  and  expense  (this  expense  she  was 
afterwards  paid   hack  by  the  girls'),  she  took  sixty  \.mni:  women    m 
a  steam-boat,  and  afterwards  in  wagons,  found  capital  situation 
them  at  double  the  wages  she  could  get  in  the  town,  and  she  t* 
lished  four  branch  homes  under  the  fire  of  respectable  people. 
made   several   journey*    in    diMeicnt    directions,    and    established    six 
branch  homes.       M,r  went  from  farm  to  t.mi,  then   |ilaci-s  m 

service.      In  her  evidence  before  th>    I!  I  M> 
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are  told,  that  to  enable  young  labourers  to  proceed  to  the 
interior,  she  advanced  large  sums  of  money,  having  more  than 
once  paid  in  this  manner  40/.  in  one  night;  and  it  is  an 
equally  honourable  proof  of  their  honesty  and  of  her  discri- 
mination, that,  out  of  hundreds  of  pounds  so  advanced,  she 
lost  in  six  years  only  16/., — and  that  by  the  deaths  of  those 
to  whom  she  had  made  the  advance.  "  But  she  soon  saw  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  families  and  men  into  the 
interior,  where  wages  were  high,  and  many  small  farmers 
wanted  to  hire  one  or  two  servants,  who  could  not  afford  to  spare 
the  time  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  to  engage  them."  Before  she 
undertook  this  task,  like  a  prudent  general,  she  arranged  her 
commissariat,  by  writing  to  the  more  wealthy  settlers  through- 
out the  country  where  she  was  about  to  lead  her  little  army, 
explaining  to  them  the  objects  of  her  journey,  and  soliciting 
supplies  of  food.  In  a  state  of  society  such  as  exists  in  the 
interior  of  Australia,  such  supplies  are  not  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  and,  as  we  are  assured,  "  her  appeal  was  nobly  an- 
swered." The  description  of  her  progress  is  truly  graphic : 

"  She  put  the  women  and  children  in  wagons,  and  made  the 
strong  men  walk,  and  mounted  a  good  horse  herself,  and  rode  out 
into  the  country  at  the  head  of  a  great  party  to  find  employment  for 
them.  They  used  to  start  at  daylight,  and  march  on  to  the  first  place 
where  there  was  likely  to  be  any  servants  wanted  ;  she  left  some  at 
each  farm  where  they  were  wanted,  and  the  farther  they  went  the 
better  wages  she  got  for  them.  She  only  left  single  girls  with  mar- 
ried people.  At  every  farm  the  farmers  were  ready  to  subscribe 
plenty  of  flour  and  tea,  sugar,  beef,  mutton,  and  potatoes,  to  feed  the 
party.  She  has  taken  as  many  as  two  hundred  souls  at  one  time, 
all  marching  through  a  wilderness,  like  the  Israelites  of  old  when 
they  marched  towards  the  promised  land.  At  noon  they  used  to 
halt,  make  a  fire  gipsy -fashion,  boil  the  kettles,  make  cakes  and 
frizzle  meat,  then  set  out  again,  and  at  night  made  a  camp  under 
blankets,  if  they  could  not  find  a  hut  where  the  women  and  children 
could  sleep.  After  some  time  she  got  into  the  way  of  travelling  in  a 
light  covered  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  tandem  fashion,  and  when 
she  came  to  any  difficult  place,  or  wanted  to  gallop  on  to  look  for 
suppers  or  situations  for  her  party,  she  unharnessed  the  leader  and 
put  a  side-saddle  on  him.  In  the  covered  cart  she  slept  at  night 
with  the  young  children." 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  this  Hagar  of  the  nineteenth 
century  led  her  little  family  into  the  desert.  She  appears  to 
be  singularly  well  fitted,  by  her  habits  of  life  and  powers  of 
physical  endurance,  for  the  duties  she  undertook,  and  so  nobly 
performed.  Her  skill  as  a  horsewoman  is  exemplified  by  the 
following  anecdote : 


ir>0  Mrs, 

"  One  day  a  IT  travelling  tlin.  rild  hnd  of  the 

inter  I  swampy 

.Miped  <»n   tin-  other 
de  horse  across  with  two  children  slum: 

on  his  back.    As  soon  as  he  had  landed  \\  nh  the  children  slung  «•:. 
back,  sh>  ith  a  wave  of  her  h 

then  i-  til.  (1  him  again,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  \.>UM._'  things  had 
crossed;  for  she  is  a  famous  horsewoman,  rind  cm  make  her  horses 
do  almost  «  •  s,  except  talk." 

The  settlement  of  female  labourers  was,  l.ov. 
of  results  ;>ortant  to  the  ultimate  well-being  of  the 

Colony   than   the  men-  .supply  of  necessary  labourer-.       Ii. 
before  the  Lords'  committee  Mrs.  Chisholm  says: 

"  I  should  not  feel  the  interest  1  do  in  female  emigration  if  I  did 
not  look  beyond  providing  families  with  female  servants  —  if  I  did 
not  know  how  nmeh  they  are  required  as  wives,  and  how  mtieh 

1  good  they  may  do  as  wives." 

There  was,  indeed,  one  responsibility  which  too  pru- 

mcur,  that  of  recommending  particular  girls  as   \\ 

••dividual*,  though   frequently  requ«  do  so  by  the 

bachelors  of  the  busli,  who  looked  upon  a  wife  as  a  matt. 
abstract  utility.     In  this  respect  she  thought  it  mo; 
naut  \\illi  a  uise  economy  in  introduce  a  good  commodity  into 
the  market,  and  let  it  find  its  own  custom,  n.      We  Cftnnol 
frain  from  quoting  tin  u#  morcean  : 

11  One   morning,  veiv  early,   a   stout,   roii-h    f.llow,    in   a    1 
hrimmed    straw  hat.    and    red   flannel   shut,  and  fustian  trousers.  \Mth 
a  three  weeks' beard   on   his   chin,   ran   to   the   horse's   h.  a<!.    CT 
'   ll-ilil    hard   a    minute,    hold    h.ir.i  first    it   was  a 

hu^  -.Nam  ''  sh.  rby, 

what  every  single  man  wants  when  he  sees  Mrs.  Chisholm      ( 

ma' Jim.  «i  thai  lull  :    s«'»-    th.it    i  d    forty    I 

nn.!.  i  _•,),,.!    hams   and    flit, 

hanging  up  m  it.   ,,i  ^u^'ar;    t! 

:n<l    three    MIC'  -M.uld  do  r  good  to 

otes — these  are  the  things  to 
1 

The  smi' 

a  woman  has  \  ''.r  a  hard  diy'^  \\oik. 

You'll  h  i\  '                          If 

makes  a  man's  lira                                                         N  "U  d.m't  m.  an 

to  say  yon  i  nice  girl  lo  suit  me.      It's   not   a    fine    l.idy 

I'm  ng  girl.      If  shr   had    not  got 

a  second   gown  to   her                                                ;i-l.-d    her,    that  is 
enough.'  " 

regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  t                 more 
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of  the  romantic  incidents  in  which  this  unpretending  little 
publication  abounds.  They  all  evince  the  active  benevolence, 
sound  practical  sense,  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  this 
excellent  lady,  the  success  of  whose  exertions  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  by  her  means,  within  the  space  of  seven  years,  no 
less  than  eleven  thousand  individuals  were  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  comfort  and  respectability. 

But,  as  the  benefit  derived  by  the  mother  country  from 
emigration  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  number  of 
persons  removed  from  an  overcrowded  state  of  society,  but 
their  character  and  position  must  also  be  taken  into  account ; 
so,  however  urgent  may  be  the  demand  for  labourers  in  the 
colony,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  those  who  are  in- 
troduced may  be  such  as  will  conduce  to  the  ultimate  well- 
being  of  the  young  country  ;  nor  ought  the  precautions  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  this  object  to  be  neglected,  even 
though  they  should  tend,  at  first,  to  d  minish  the  required 
supplies.  A  rapid  system  of  colonisation  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  one.  The  experience  of  the  world  has  proved  that  a 
colony  cannot  always  continue  in  a  state  of  dependence.  It 
has  also  shewn  that  when  the  connexion  between  the  parent 
and  the  offspring  has  been  severed,  friendly  relations  and 
commercial  intercourse,  as  between  two  independent  states, 
will  prove  infinitely  more  productive  of  mutual  benefit  than 
the  continuance  of  a  forced  authority.  This  circumstance  in- 
volves another  consideration,  and  one  of  supreme  importance. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  nation,  in  planting  a  colony,  not  to  confine 
her  views  to  her  own  immediate  or  ultimate  advantages,  but 
to  recollect  that  she  is  exercising  a  high  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  ;  and  that  she  ought  so  to  exercise  it,  as  will  best 
promote  not  civilisation  only,  but  Christianity.  A  colonising 
country  has,  in  fact,  three  characters  to  fill — that  of  a  natural 
parent  towards  her  own  people,  that  of  an  adopted  mother 
towards  her  colony,  and  that  of  a  missionary  as  regards  all 
mankind.  If  this  threefold  duty  had  been  steadily  kept  in 
view  from  the  beginning,  that  would  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  attainment  of  universal  peace  and  prosperity,  which  the 
wild  dreams  of  peace  associations  can  never  realise  ;  the  un- 
employed poor  of  England  and  Ireland  would  not  have  been 
thrown  like  waste  lumber  upon  other  shores,  the  forlorn  out- 
casts of  a  society  which  refused  to  feed  them.  They  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  persons  who  had  obeyed  the  laws, 
supported  the  institutions,  and  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
their  country,  so  long  as  circumstances  enabled  them  to  do  so. 
They  would  have  been  regarded  as  British  subjects,  entitled 
to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  empire  ;  and  such  care 
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would  li  .;•  i^inu'  tbe  due  mi- 

gration, and  in  providing  lor  ilu-ir  support  in  tin-  colony   until 
they  able  to  provide-   lor  thcmscKcs,  as  would  li 

shewn   t;  unnent  did  not  sup  >OM-  th.it  it  could  tin 

oil'  its  risp,,,isihilitiex  ,,x  M)on  a>  it.s   p.-.  »j.li-  migrated  i'roin 

•;on  ot  tin-  empire  to  IHM>;,,    i.      &gaia,  no  mi>rralde  attempt 
would  have  been  made    to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  future  so  - 

•  \  upon  a  refuse  and  outlawed  j)opu  -ted 

usively  until   IN-J'J.       E&fen   it',  which 


in  Australia  almost  exclusiv 

we  by  no  means  admit,  the  social   needs  of  the  parent  country 
had  required   the  expatriation  of  ollendcrs,  the   p:  >uld 

have  been  conducted  with  such  prccaut,  \ent  the 

demoralisation  of  society.       It  cannot  be  denied  that   it   is  for 
the   interest   of   Kn^land    to  enable    her   colonies   to   undertake 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government,  and  to  lear 
possible,  the  value  of  those  free   institutions  which   ^i\c  life 
and  vigour  to  a  state;  but  it  bas  been  practically  overlooked 
that,   in  order  to  exercise  Mich  duties  safely,  the   new  popu- 
lation  must   he   religions,   orderly,   sober,    moral,    loving    their 
country,  and  strong  in  mutual  respect.      Out  of  such  elem- 
and  out  of  such  alone,  can  arise  a  n<  \\  nation,  gn  md 

respected,  whose  strength  will  be  ti.  i-arent. 

The  attention  of  a  government  in  re^ulatin^  emigration 
oucht  to  be  directed,  1st,  to  the  selection  of  prop 
and  this  may  be  done  either  directly   or  b\    in'. 
2d,  to  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  morality  during  the 
passage;    and   :Jd,  to   a   due    provision    for   tlxm   on  their  entiy 
into  the  colony,  and  to  such  assistance  as  ma\   enable  them  to 

.p   themselves.      The   first   and    third   of  these    dm 
been  all  but  entirely  d  1>\    the  legislature.     Th. 

gulation  of  passAge-cconomy   .  altogether  oi 

ffTO\Mh;  and.  notwithstanding  ti.e  mai.v  amendments  ot  the 
Passengers'  Act,  the  value  and  humanity  of  which  we  naddy 
ack  whole  system  remains  ineffectual  so  loi 

there  is  vessel  a  superintendent  posaeti- 

powers  of  an  emigration  agent,  and  pud  1>\  tin-  S 
It  is  an  evident  absurdity  to  <  t  the  su;  }>as- 

senger  vessels,   receiving  their  einoluiueut-   tiom   tl. 

.  will  detect  and  punish  the  deliiujnenci.  I  of  t 
to  whom  they  ai-  their  subsistence  ;  and  yet  suc-h 

a  checi.  important    for   the  interest  of  emigrants  than 

even    their    medical   aid.      They   should   hold   a   position   alto- 
gether independent,  as  well  of  the  owners  as  of  the  oH'n 
Let  us  now  see  how  these  important  functions  have  been  un- 
dertaken, not  by  the  government,  but  by  the  enterprise  and 
humanity  of  an  individual. 


Mrs.  Chisholm  and  Emigration.  \M 

An  experience  of  seven  years  had  convinced  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm that,  for  the  success  of  her  enlarged  views,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  proceed  to  England  and  organise  her 
system  at  the  fountain-head.  She  had  not  long  arrived  before 
she  planned  and  put  into  operation  her  "  Family  Colonisation 
Loan  Society."  A  short  sketch  will  explain  its  nature  and 
principles.  An  intended  emigrant  to  Australia,  wishing  to 
become  a  member,  must  first 

"  send  in  two  testimonials  or  certificates  of  good  character,  ac- 
companied by  an  entrance  fee  of  one  shilling.  The  name  will  then 
be  entered  on  the  society's  books.  When  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  passage-money  has  been  paid  in,  by  weekly  or  monthly  instalments, 
if  preferred,  an  application  for  a  small  loan  can  be  made,  and,  upon 
the  necessary  inquiries  being  satisfactory  answered,  such  loan  will, 
no  doubt,  be  granted,  providing  the  committee  have  funds  at  their 
disposal.  As  a  security  for  this  loan,  emigrants  are  required  to  sign 
an  agreement,  previous  to  receiving  their  embarkation  orders,  that 
they  will  refund  such  loans  through  the  instrumentality  of  agents  in 
the  colonies,  within  one  year  after  their  arrival  in  said  colonies,  or 
sooner,  if  possible,  in  order  that  the  money  so  paid  may  be  re-lent  to 
others  in  like  manner  ;  while  the  borrowers  can  nominate  their  own 
relations  and  friends  for  a  passage  and  a  loan  equal  to  the  sum  re- 
funded by  them,  provided  the  person  so  named  meet  the  approval  of 
the  committee."  Thus,  "  relatives  and  friends,  now  separated,  some 
being  in  England,  others  in  Australia,  when  they  are  unable  to  pay 
the  sum  required  for  their  passages,  may  jointly,  in  both  countries, 
make  weekly  and  monthly  deposits,  until  they  have,  by  their  united 
efforts,  raised  the  necessary  amount,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  loan  from 
the  society,  may  enable  such  parties  to  emigrate.  In  like  manner, 
parties  in  England  anxious  to  emigrate,  and  who  cannot  at  once  pay 
the  required  sum,  can  make  weekly  and  monthly  payments  towards 
their  passage,  either  through  the  committee  or  local  agents.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  family  with  some  grown-up  children,  not  possessing 
the  necessary  means  to  emigrate,  one  or  two  of  them  may  precede 
the  rest  to  the  colonies,  and,  through  the  mode  of  the  reunion  of 
families,  contribute  to  the  emigration  of  the  remainder  of  the  family. 
The  regulations  of  the  society  do  not  admit  of  the  separation  of  man 
and  wife,  or  of  children  without  the  consent  of  their  parents." 

When  the  preparations  for  the  voyage  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  day  of  sailing  fixed,  the  emigrants  are  divided 
into  "  family  groups,"  each  containing  twelve  persons,  who 
meet  together  on  several  successive  Monday  evenings  under 
Mrs.  Chisholm's  personal  superintendence.  This  "  group" 
arrangement  continues  during  the  voyage,  and  is  so  constructed 
as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  friendless  females  and  or- 
phans. A  pledge  is  then  exacted  from  the  emigrants  binding 
them  to  the  punctual  repayment  of  the  loans,  and  to  obe- 
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dience  to  the  regulations  tor  preserving  health  and  cut'. 

and  morality  during  tin-  passage.  These  regulations 
are  conceived  in  the  true  .spirit  of  humanity  and  good  sense. 
They  provide  ventilation  far  superior  to  that  required  by  the 
Passengers'  Act;  they  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  wdl-c 
food;  they  require  the  proper  separation  ot  (lasses  and  sexes; 
they  provide  for  tin-  election  by  :  n.ittee 

C,  to  hold  oliic.  month,  which  is  to  In-  n  -sponsible 

for    the  preservation    of  order   and    cleanliness,  and    through 
whom    all  Butt    be   forwarded    to    the   MU^. 

captain;    above   all,   they   assign    to    six    females,   ii 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  the  matronly  charge  of  all  youn-  femah 

apply,  in  some  measure,  by  voluntary  subordination,  the 
want  of  due  official  superintendence. 

This  scheme,  which  is  as  efficient  as  it  is  simple,  applies  a 
\\   t  >  many  of  the  evils  we  have  adverted  to.      Two  safe- 
ll  are  obtained  for  the  proper  selection  of  emigrants,  by 
the  requiring  of  certificates  of  character,  and  by  th 

kly  or  monthly  instalments,  before  the  loan  is  granted; 

ich  the  parties  are  proved  to  be  ! 

thrift,   and  steadiness   of  purpose,    -qualities   SO  essential    for 
success  as  an  emigrant.      Ti.  .and   it- 

in  favour  of  those  who,  having  th-  will- 

ing to  pay  instalments  to   assist    tiie   emigration   of  the    i 

families,    sustains    that    domestic    tie    which   is    th< 
pledge  for  good  conduct,  and  the  strongest  incentive  to  indus- 
try.    The  "group"  system  admirably  preserves  the  domestic 
principle,  and  extends  it    beyond  the  limits  of  a  family  circle. 
A  social  intimacy  continued  throughout  an  Australian 
age  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  new  country  :   but  \\ill 

utual  esteem,  mutual  • 

mutual  support.     The  ftmigrtnti  will  luring 

the  passage  the  value  of  regularity  and  ob< 
have  also  learned  a  useful  lesson  in  self-L 
hearts  wii:  as  they  step  upon  the  vast  lie 

• 

pursuits  with  the  more  h  CftOte  thev  feel  that 

they  belong  to  a  society  which  has  •  mour, 

nnd  whicli  Dduitry  and  punctuality, 

to  restore  t  a  a  short  time  som  i  \\ho 

has  been  unab;  iii|>any  t! 

At  hoii.  left 

behind  will  thus  be  redoubled.      They  wii, 
inducement  to  be    industrious,   frugal,   and  moral,   that   they 
may  contribute  thei:  -sarv  funds.     They  will 

still  look  upon  themselves  as  members  of  one   family*  with 
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their  absent  brethren,  working,  if  not  together,  at  least  for  a 
common  object ;  and  when  they  too  succeed  in  obtaining  their 
passages,  they  will  feel  that  they  owe  it  to  Mrs.  Chisholm  that 
those  whom  God  placed  together,  poverty  has  not  for  ever 
disunited. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies  rather  increase 
than  diminish  the  need  of  a  system  such  as  we  have  described. 
The  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia,  and  the  immense 
numbers  thereby  attracted  to  that  country,  render  it  doubly 
necessary  to  remodel  the  system  of  emigration,  and  to  attend 
to  the  moral  government  of  the  colonists.  The  sudden  crowd- 
ing of  multitudes  into  a  narrow  space,  and  necessarily  without 
a  due  restrictive  power  would  of  itself,  be  productive  of  much 
disorganisation ;  but,  apart  from  this,  it  would  appear  that 
large  and  successful  gold-mining  operates  too  often  upon  so- 
ciety as  a  poison.  All  acquisition  of  wealth  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  sap  moral  and  religious  principles;  but  when  it 
is  the  gradual  result  of  patient  industry,  it  supplies,  on  the 
other  hand,  antidotes  to  the  disease.  We  become  slowly 
aware  of  our  increased  responsibilities ;  as  our  position  in  so- 
ciety is  raised,  new  duties  meet  our  eye,  which  public  opinion, 
if  no  higher  motive,  compels  us  to  perform  :  objects  and  aims 
of  public  utility  rise  up  before  us,  to  which  we  devote  our  in- 
creasing store ;  and  social  intercourse  encourages  us  and  keeps 
us  steady  to  our  purpose ;  our  families  surround  us,  depend- 
ing upon  our  exertions  for  their  prospects  in  life  ;  the  poor  are 
near  us  and  call  upon  our  charity.  Not  so  with  the  gold- 
miner, —  his  wealth  is  sudden  and  inebriating.  He  stands 
alone,  and  has  but  one  object,  to  be  rich.  There  is  nothing 
to  mitigate  his  selfishness,  or  to  diminish,  by  diffusing  it. 
Those  who  surround  him  are  as  selfish  as  himself:  human 
sympathy  is  no  more ;  gold  becomes  his  idol,  and  a  sordid 
pursuit  grows  into  a  fanaticism. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evil  results  produced  by  gold-seeking 
within  the  narrow  circle  employed  in  the  pursuit;  results  to 
which  the  brief  annals  of  California  already  bear  witness. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  advert  at  length  to  its  general 
effect  upon  the  colonial  labour-market.  The  great  vacuum 
thus  produced  will  be  rapidly  filled  by  emigration,  not  from 
this  country  only,  but  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  how- 
ever differing  in  customs,  in  laws,  and  in  religion.  This  cir- 
cumstance makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  remember,  and  to 
remember  in  time,  that,  if  our  colonies  are  to  be  a  source  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  mother  country  while  the  connexion  between 
them  lasts,  and  if,  when  it  shall  cease,  they  are  to  take  that 
place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  which,  as  the  daughters 


Mo ;/«•//  ami  ) 

•  >  hold,  no  time  is  to  I*  ikiiiu' 

oil' our   blind   indifl  mu    to   tin.-   ncce-Mty  of 

Uiiidin<r  tVoin  our  xhoies  a  purified  stream  of  emigration,  the 
worthy  .rei-m  of  a  great  people.    '1  \\clled 

.stances   in1...  a    torrent   tint  almost  defies  a  guide; 
but    it  will  a^.iin  subside;   and  if  the  «M   noble- 

minded  individual  be  energetically  seconded  and  \V!M  1\    imi- 
tated, England  may  yet  ha\e   to  acknowledge  that  she 
much  of  the  prosperity  and  perhaps  »•;  »\  her 

colonial  empir.-  to  Mrs.  Chisholm.      The  ivl.i- 
sation  to  lelij^ion  are  »>:  lei  importance  ih:i 

which  it  stands  to  the  social  wc-11-hein^  of  soci   :\.      (' 
subject,  however,  our  present  limits  forbid  us  to  Bfl 
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Money  and  Mot  u!s  .   a  /i,,nk /,,>•  f/n-  Thm-x.     By  John  Lalor. 

don,  John  ('haj)nian. 

in  were  to  dip  into  thi>  book  in  ten  oi  a  do/en  dill'en-nt 
places  quite  at  random,  with  the  view  of  getting  a  general  idea 
of  its  com. -nt.x.  and  deciding  whether  or  not  he  should  commit 
himself  to  the  task  of  a  regular  perusal,  \\e  think  tlu  clianee> 
11  to  one  against  an  affirmative  solution  of  the  pioblem. 
A  glance  at  the  leadings  of  tin  \aiious  chapters — or  cnjtituln 
rather,  for  the  work  is  divided  and  subdivided  almoxt  endlesxly 
— would  en-ate  an  im;>re>^ion  that  it  was  a  )>•  i  !  ..f  the 

most  8Uperliri.il   and   desidtory   character,  a   kind   of  common- 
place 1  (I  ft  i/nihujdam 

I  x.)inj)lex  lor  «uir  rc.ideis'  bem-lir 
they  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  :   threefold  auri 

,L,fricultni         !  -h   \ie\\x  of  the 

coup  tfltat    in    1  '  i\ati.»n  ;    dut 

landlords;    French    :  niti  ;    suj.[.ly    <•!    COttOtt] 

•  nt   for  Christianity  ;    manning  of  the  navy  ;    the 
new  gold;   Mr.  Newman;  son   r^n  <  n  tin-  continent  ;   th' 

;  Mr.  Macaulay  at  Edinbuigh  ;  inevit- 
able decay  of  Catholicism,  fl 

certaiidy  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  bill  ot 
though  it  does  not  so  easily  bow  the  diffeient  articles 

are  to  nged  so  as  to  produce  a  plea-mi:  and  consistent 

whole.      We  Cfti  i.nt   that    Mr.    Lalor   has 

drd  in  this  ditlicult  ttal  n     than  \\e  at   all  antici- 

pated  when    first  \\e   took    his   book   in    hand.      The  only  part 
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in  which  he  seems  to  us  to  be  really  rambling  and  unconnected 
in  his  argument  is  the  third,  where  he  is  certainly  unequal  to 
the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  viz.  the  pointing  out  of  the 
remedy  (or  as  he  more  modestly  expresses  it,  the  path  to  the 
remedy)  of  the  evils  which  are  so  clearly  and  forcibly  stated 
in  the  preceding  parts.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  of 
closely  analysing  the  structure  of  Mr.  Lalor's  book,  nor  have 
we  directed  our  readers'  attention  to  it  for  the  sake  of  finding 
fault  either  with  its  subjects  or  their  arrangement.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  referred  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the  masterly 
and  earnest  exposition  which  it  contains  of  the  moral  and  so- 
cial evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  intensity  of  the  commer- 
cial spirit  now  prevalent  in  this  country ;  an  exposition,  in 
which  every  Catholic  will  heartily  concur,  of  evils  to  which 
Catholicism  alone  can  supply  an  effectual  remedy. 

The  drift  and  moral  of  the  whole  book  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  state  in  the  Apostle's  words,  "  The  desire  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evils;"  and  though  we  do  not  observe  that 
Mr.  Lalor  has  himself  quoted  this  text,  he  has  selected  others 
not  less  appropriate,  and  placed  them  in  a  very  conspicuous 
position.  On  the  title-page  we  read,  "Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon ;"  as  a  motto  to  the  first  part  (entitled  "  Dangers," 
and  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages),  "Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousness  ;  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth  ;"  to  the  se- 
cond part  (entitled  "  Precautions,"  and  running  to  about  the 
same  length),  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  ;"  and  to  the  third  and  concluding  part  ("  Path 
to  the  Remedy;"  less  than  half  of  either  of  the  others),  "  Every 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation." 

This  last  text  is  not  so  happily  chosen  ;  but  would  that  the 
other  three  could  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  walls 
of  all  the  Banks  and  Exchanges  in  the  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire, and  penetrate  with  the  power  of  fire  into  the  hearts  of  all 
the  merchants  who  frequent  them.  Then,  indeed,  we  should 
feel  far  more  hopeful  for  the  future  of  this  country  ;  hopeful 
not  only  of  its  improved  social  and  political  prosperity,  but 
also  of  that  infinitely  higher  blessing,  its  return  to  the  ancient 
faith.  As  things  are  at  present,  we  cannot  read  without  ap- 
prehension the  words  of  Bacon,  "  In  the  youth  of  a  state  arms 
do  flourish ;  in  the  middle  age  of  a  state  learning,  and  then 
both  of  them  together  for  a  time  ;  in  the  declining  age  of  a  state, 
mechanical  arts  and  merchandise."  We  are  even  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  Lalor  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  any  exag- 
geration, when  he  says  that  "  England  is  in  deadly  peril,  in 
greater  peril  than  she  ever  yet  was  from  the  hostility  of  foreign 
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.  solely  because  of  the  intense  and  unremitting  efforts 
of  her  most  enlightened  classes  to  increase  their  command  01 
the  products  of  labour;"  and  we  heartily  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  this  increased  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
accompanied  (as  he  says  it  is,  and  as  facts  seem  to  demonstrate,) 
by  relaxation  in   the  tone  of  commercial   morality,  is  a   t 
dency  which    "  should  be  held  in  check  and  controlled  by 
every  instrument  of  moral,  literary,  or  legislative   inflm 
which  may  be  found  effective  for  the  purpose."     At  the  same 
time  intimately  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  in- 

fluence which  ever  can  be  effective,  and  that  is  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  a  religion  which  enforces  the  duty  of 
self-denial,  which  esteems  poverty  above  riches,  which  tea* 
its  children  that  it  is  botli  an  imperative  duty  and  a  blessed 
privilege  to  give  abundant  alms  according  to  their  means,  and 
whose  common  reproach  it  is  that  the  countries  in  which  it  is 
professed  are  notoriously  behind  the  age,  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  race  of  modern  civilisation. 
This  subject  was  fully  treated  of  some  time  since  in  this  jour- 
nal,* and  we  cannot  now  insist  upon  it  anew.  We  are  anxious 
to  let  Mr.  Lalor  speak  for  himself  as  to  the  and  the 

dangers  which  beset  the  social  condition  of  this  country  in  its 
-ent  condition,  feeling  confident  that  not  on  1  «>od 

holic,  but  even  everv  Protestant  who  has  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  the  practical  effects  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  will  at  once  recognise  in  it  the  only  sure  and  permanent 
remedy.      It  is,  in  fact,  the   very  remedy  Mr.  Lalor  prop. 
only  that  he  calls  it  by  another  name:   sixteen  \<  "  for- 

mal connexion  with  the  Unitarian  body,  notwithstanding  some 
differences  from  the  views  commonly  held  by  I'lii  iiav- 

apparently  blotted  out  from   his  mind  all  remna: 

ion  in  the  Catholic  Church." 

iers  would  not  thank  to  undertake 

an    analv>i>   of  the   various  economical    problems   which    : 
the  subject  of  t  of  this   work  ;    they   will 

re  to  hear  about  tin-   "  than    the    "  money"  part 

of  the  question  ;  and  on  this  1.  -hall  proceed  to  quote 

some  of  the  most  int.  .issages. 

••  Popular  political  c-con  !fin  many  minds  at 

amoral  code,  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  both  nations  and  individuals 
are  to  regulate  their  conduct.  .  .  .  Tin-  fundamental  supposition  upon 
which  it  rests  is  this,  that  man  acts  steadily  from  a  desin-  to  obtain 
as  much  wealth  as  he  cm  with  tin:  least  sacrifice,  and  that  buying 
in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market  is  to  be  the  supreme 

*  Rambler,  vol.  iv.,  p.  167. 
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rule  of  human  action It  is  assumed  that  the  steady  pursuit 

of  wealth,  because  it  is  better  than  the  reckless  indulgence  of  the 
animal  appetites,  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  final  and  most  desirable 
condition  of  man,  and  is  to  furnish  the  standard  to  which  all  moral 
requirements  are  to  be  lowered.  This  assumption,  however,  is  really 
nothing  less  than  that  deification  of  an  evil  principle  which  the 
Christian  Church  was  once  wont  to  denounce  as  the  worship  of 
Antichrist. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  that,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, acts  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  political  economy 
which  would  not  be  at  all  too  strongly  characterised  by  that  ancient 
language  of  the  Christian  community.     It  happened  some  years  ago 
that  certain  landlords  in  Ireland  became  convinced  that  certain  por- 
tions of  land,  if  held  by  single   farmers  with  capital,  would  yield 
more  produce  and  more  rent,  for  a  given  amount  of  labour,  than  if 
each  were  divided  amongst  a  considerable  number  of  families.     The 
conclusion,  under  certain  circumstances,  was  a  truth  as  reliable  as 
any   known   astronomical   fact  which  governs  the   compilers  of  the 
Nautical   Almanac.      But  then  came  its  conversion  into  a  rule  of 
action,  the  tacit  assumption  being,  that  that  procedure  which  would 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  was  legitimate,  and  might  be 
adopted  in  disregard  of  every  other  consideration  whatever.     Portions 
of  land,  accordingly,  which  were  in  the  occupation  of  several  families, 
were,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  cleared,  with  a  view  to  tbe 
consolidation  of  the  holdings.     In  many  cases,  parties  whose  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had  worn  themselves  out  in  toil  upon  the  same  land, 
and  who  clung  to  it,  not  only  from  affectionate  remembrance,  but 
because  there  seemed  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world  between  them 
and  starvation,  were  thus  removed,  sometimes  with  violence,  their 
houses   being  burned   or  pulled   down  to  expel  them,  always  with 
heart-rend  ing  grief,  and  with  parents  bedridden,  and  wives  or  children, 
as  often  happened,  lying  in  lever,  cast  out  upon  the  roadside,  either 
to  perish  speedily  by  the  merciful  dispensation  of  Heaven,  or  to  be 
spared  for  the  endurance  of  such  wretchedness  as  none  but  the  home- 
less know.      Those  acts  were  done  in  reliance  upon  a  certain  econo- 
mical truth,  which  it  was  assumed  might  be  taken  as  a  rule  of  action. 
For  my  part,  I  admit  the  truth,  with  some  limitation,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  the  means  taken  to  produce  increased  wealth  were  suc- 
cessful.     Yet  I  entertain  a  firm  conviction,  that  the  perpetrators  of 
those  deeds  will   have  to  answer  for  them   before   the   bar   of  the 
Eternal  Justice,  as  surely  as  the  veriest  wretch  that  ever  expiated  his 
crime  upon  a  scaffold.     The  strong  affections  which  were  entwined 
around  those  ruined  thresholds  and  extinguished  hearths,  and  which 
were  rent  asunder  by  such  measures,  had  grown  up  by  the  action 
of  far  more  sacred  laws  than  any  which  die  science  of  wealth  in- 
terprets." 

We  need  not  say  how  heartily  we  coincide  with  this  judg" 
ment  upon  those  Irish  landlords  who  have  been  induced  to 
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substitute  a  four-footed  population  tor  the  old  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  in-  rely  because  they  promise  to  be  a  nior<  >le  and 

il)le  tenant!  v,   "paying  hi^li  rents  \\itli  »reat  regularity, 
and  requiring  n  or-houtef  nor  priesta."     Tin-  following 

remarks,  too,  upon  the  .-tincture  of  society  in  Lancash 
valuable  and  iinpoi: 

'     1'lioM-   districts   present   the    peculiar  spectacle  of  a  small    and 
-  .tlthy  class  standing  apart   on  a  great  !  i    abo\c  the 

h\el    which    is   occupied    l>\   the   rest   ol  'the    population.      Th. 

I!K  t\\.i  (onsists  wholly  of  those  har*h  and  cold 
pecuniary  links  \\hich  have  never  yet  had  time  t«>  lui,>me  clothed 
with  tin  -Mitt  and  warm  interlacement  of  affectionate  moral  I 
tions.  The  work  carried  on  by  the  two  parties  is  .  -s, •ntially  one  of 
CD-operation;  but  their  moral  attitude  towards  each  other  is  much 
more  one  of  hostility  than  one  of  friendship." 

KUe where  IK  (!.sc]il,ts  thi.s  rri.itioli  ill  still  Itl  rn:s; 

hut  \\e  \vi.sh  \vc  could  add  that  there  was  any  reason  to  think 
exaggerated.  11<  is  speaking  of  that  ieature  in  our 
condition  with  which  troin  time  to  tiim  -<>  nn- 

hapj)ily  familiar,  under  the  name  of  "  strik.->  ;"   and  he  says : 

"   It  is  truly  wonderful  that  oh.sei\  IM  n«>t  ot; 

and   dismayed    hy  the    ind 
of  those  tra:  furnishes.      The   hioad    fact   which 

•   make-   apparent    is  this,  that    in  the  region  ol  '  \c   m- 

society  is  split  into  lv\o  hostile  cam])s,  and  that  the  oni\ 
(piillity    \\hich    subsists  between   them    is   that   of  a   convi-nimt    bill 
hollow   truce,  which  may  be  broken  at  an  instant's  waning." 

i  hat    Mr.   Lalor  COMlden   that    this  •'  m-u 
•Us  it,  this  new  system  of  n-latioi 
•pit.iiist  and  th  r,  whtCO  the  developm.  nt  ol 

hsh    mann:  all-  d   into  he;  Ix-ini^ 

iier  torn:  \\    lhan  the  old,  that    tl, 

munity   to   attain  a 

<    reached  by  a  Working 

claw;"  and  he  think  mtin.L'hut  fnt/r  to  clothe 

od,  and  ! 
it    th..  l»ility   and   those   "  aH'eclionate 

It  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the 

older  system.  •     to  diller 

from  him  ,'  .    it  is  u<.t  "  titne"  that   is  wanting,  hut  the 

iUI   jirincijde,  l>v  which  alone  such   !  m  lie  pro- 

duced; and,  as  we  shall  ICC,  Mr.  Lalorhi 

seems  to  In-  •  of  this  truth.      Time  of  itsell  can 

only  ii  .il;   "  the  law  of  nature  which   makes  one 

;<  h  and  anolh  to  make  the  first  richer  and 
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the  second  poorer  every  clay  that  passes  by."  What  Carlyle 
saw  and  deplored  twenty  years  ago,  we  see  to-day  in  still  more 
gigantic  proportions;  and  it  is  daily  increasing  and  intensify- 
ing itself  more  and  more,  until  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men tremble  at  the  thought  of  how  it  will  all  end.  "  Wealth," 
said  the  author  referred  to,  "  has  accumulated  itself  into 
masses,  and  poverty  also  in  accumulation  enough  lies  separated 
from  it;  opposed,  uncommunicating,  like  positive  and  nega- 
tive poles ;"  and  this  is  the  process  that  is  going  on  at  this 
very  moment,  and  must  continue  to  go  on,  as  long  as  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  is  the  all-engrossing  object  of  our  "  most  en- 
lightened" classes.  Meanwhile,  what  is  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  measured  not  by 
the  standard  of  riches  but  of  happiness  ?  There  are  not  want- 
ing a  number  of  noisy  orators  and  shallow  scribblers,  who  vie 
with  one  another  in  vaunting  to  the  skies,  not  only  the  mate- 
rial wealth  and  the  political  institutions  of  this  country,  but 
also  the  high  privileges  and  superior  happiness  of  the  English 
people,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  brand  the  population  of 
Catholic  countries  with  the  opprobrious  titles  of  beggars, 
slaves,  and  barbarians.  Even  our  present  author  considers 
that  we  are  "  a  people  more  favoured  than  any  that  has  yet 
been  permitted  to  look  upon  the  light  of  the  sun."  Be  it  so  ; 
then  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture  as  painted  by 
the  same  artist,  and  see  what  use  we  have  made  of  our  advan- 
tages ;  if  the  result  is  any  thing  but  flattering  and  satisfactory, 
it  may  suggest  a  suspicion  perhaps  that  something  is  still 
wanting,  and  that  something  the  most  necessary  ingredient 
of  all. 

"  The  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  was  depicted 
in  1833,  by  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in  one  condensed  phrase,  the 
'  uneasy  classes,'  the  truth  of  which  every  body  acknowledged.  This 
is  the  normal  condition  of  society  in  England  ;  .  .  .  men  of  all  classes 
'  uneasy  ;'  anxious  to  find  secure  employment,  seeking  to  rise,  still 
more  fearing  to  fall.  .  .  .  Since  the  last  war  this  state  of  things  has 
only  been  interrupted  by  those  well-known  decennial  bursts  of  specu- 
lative and  ultimately  disastrous  excitement,  described  with  such 
concentrated  power  and  awful  truth  in  the  following  words  of  Lord 
Overstone  :  '  The  history  of  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the 
state  of  trade  is  an  instructive  lesson.  We  find  it  subject  to  various 
conditions  which  are  periodically  returning  ;  it  revolves  apparently 
in  an  established  cycle.  First,  we  find  it  in  a  state  of  quiescence; 
next,  improvement,  growing  confidence,  prosperity,  excitement,  over- 
trading, convulsion,  pressure,  stagnation,  distress,  ending  again  in 
quiescence.'  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  import  of  the  fact,  that 
what  these  words  describe  is  the  life,  the  habitual  life,  of  a  people 
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•!ian  any  that  has  yet  been  prnni::  !v  upon 

Mr.  Lalor  may  well  to  think  for  a  m 

this  startling  fact;  it  is  well  worthy  of  the-  de< 
the  boasted  happiness  of  Englishmen  ivsol-. 

of  thi:  ord  "  u:i 

;dy  we   are  no  admirers  of  stagnation  and  indo 
;ii  the  Catholic  Church,  either  of  thr  middle  aures  or  of 
our    o\vn    day,    he    rightfully    accused    of  :in«:    these 

we  do  not  think  I  -uld  justly 

:ined  for  preferring  tin-  lit'.-  even  of  a  Neapolitan 
rone  to  the  "uneasy"  lit'.-  of  an  Kn^lislunan.  I 
Mr.  L-iIor.     The  increase  of  hapj  country 

to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  increase.  .      The  im- 

mense devclopm-nt  of  material  iir  id  the  accumulation 

of  money  in   the   hands   of  the  few  has   brought   aloii.:  \\ith   it 

a  corresponding  augmentation  of  anxiety  and  misery  in  the 

homes  of  the  many,  until  at  length  all  thoughtful    p 

dly  conscious   tint,    if  we   would   avert    impending   ruin, 
some  remedy  i:  :ound   to  suj)j>ly  the  dc 

.  I)-  t ween  gigantic  wealth  on   th 
yss  of  pau 
thi-  Let  us  1      i   M   .  L-ilor  on  this  pop 

••   I  .-'.-lin:  no  legitfoUye  i;<)stiinn.  ii  m  <1«-- 

tlir  MK  i.ii  r  eii;il)liii}T  evil  licaits  to  r.-iny  <ni(  the 

divine  Km,  no  novel    stimulant   r  HI   «  iiipfy  life   Mippm  t.ihle  ; 

no,  something  noun  !y,  old.  and  lamili.ir.  hut  o!t«  n  tn.d  in  individual 
Cases,   and  always    found   efl)  rtu;il.  firnrtn-nl  C/iri.itinniti/.    ...     \n 
in\%ard  clian^'.-  is  \\hat   i^  \vant«-d.  il'that  could  only  !>••  hroii^ht 
1'or  in  il    Is    the    t'liietioiix   «.f  tlie  In-art   that 

••irh.d.  and   tlie    hiain,  nnconscioti-l  •Iiisinur 

therewith,  wanders,  and  cannot   find 

it  sent    tune.  n«if\\  ithsfandmu   > 

(1  as  an  aversioi 
heart  to  practical  Ci  • 

>e  words  are  full 
subset  ruth,  not  the  seote  in  which  their 

author  has  used  them,  hut  in  their  full,    p: 

uiily   l>ut    C'atholi. 
and  what  : 
day  is  so  a . 

with  i  ,  and    to   ! 

t  their  i  .MM   a 

j-etun  'portion  to  tin  \\ith 

they  adhere  to  this  resolution   is  the  certainty  of  their 
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national  ruin.  Mr.  Lalor  indeed  dreams  that  he  sees  tokens 
of  "  the  inevitable  decay"  of  Catholicism,  and  finds  fault  with 
Mr.  Macaulay  for  foretelling  its  eternal  duration;  but  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  the  wiser  prophet  of  the  two,  and  Mr.  Lalor 
would  do  well  to  study  more  accurately  the  religious  pheno- 
mena that  are  going  on  around  him,  and  in  particular  to 
weigh  the  full  import  of  that  test  which  he  himself  proposes, 
viz.  that  the  remedy  must  be  something  "  homely,  old,  and 
familiar,  often  tried  in  individual  cases,  and  always  found 
effectual." 


TENNYSON'S  ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON. 

Ode  on   the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     By   Alfred 
Tennyson,  Poet-laureate.     Moxon. 

THE  late  Mr.  Froude  had  a  theory  about  Virgil.  He  held 
that  the  Mantuan  poet,  whose  taste  instinctively  led  him  to 
babble  of  green  fields,  and  whose  legitimate  sphere  was  the 
tranquil,  the  elegant,  and  the  retired,  had  been  set  by  his 
friends  upon  composing  something  heroic  and  historical,  to 
bring  him  into  more  prominent  notice  at  Caesar's  court,  and 
advance  him  as  a  man  of  the  world.  He  must  fling  away  his 
oaten  pipe,  and  launch  (even  invitd  Minerva)  into  an  JEneid  ; 
for  the  imperial  chair  was  now  occupied  by  a  descendant  of 
lulus.  Bucolics  and  Georgics  were  all  very  well  in  their 
way ;  but  they  were  sad  unprofitable  stuff  in  stirring  times. 

A  like  fate  we  conceive  to  have  befallen  Mr.  Tennyson. 
That  one  who  used  so  emphatically  to  "  wander  at  his  own 
sweet  will"  over  every  subject  that  met  a  very  discursive 
fancy,  should  now  be  tied  to  a  throne  by  a  withe  of  laurel, 
and  wear  his  chaplet  in  crape  one  very  court  mourning,  is 
a  thing  anomalous  to  the  minds  of  beholders.  It  reminds 
one  sadly  of  the  old  fable  of  Pegasus  yoked  to  the  plough. 
Daphne  transformed  into  a  bay-tree  is  hardly  a  greater  meta- 
morphosis. Every  man,  to  be  sure,  has  the  most  indefeasible 
right  to  accept  such  an  office  when  it  is  tendered  to  him.  It 
involves  no  such  temerity  as  Sidney  Smith  attributed  to  a 
late  premier;  it  is  not  like  undertaking  at  five  minutes'  notice 
the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  "  If  he  should  fail,  he 
fails ;"  and  there  is  pretty  nearly  an  end  of  it.  Still,  there 
are  congruities  in  things ;  and  we  confess  that  when  we  heard 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  as  poet  laureate,  engaged  in  varnishing 
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he  would  i  iin.    \\ith  not  L-I.  .Id  \u« 

have  li.sti  in  (1   t.  niMila   Bll 

"  Aii  m-r  \vitl,  a  hamadr 

And   seldom    have    we   b  -lied    with   th" 

•  •Id  friend.      C  -  (-1  tli 

the  exploits  and  character  oi  the  dead,  the  k.mun 

.   and   tlie   uni1.  itional    1 

h  •  had  to  strik  than 

we    have    found.       Mannerism     there    is    iii    ahuii'. 
favourite.  ffdU-reCOgniaed  turn-,  t»  n •mind  us  th 

in^T  the   author  Voices  and   /  ^>'tn/ot. 

lint    lor    tin-    hnrniunv   and   vivid    ])aintinLT,    the    full    n, 
cadence's,    the    usiexpeeteil  of    nirti 

rhvnie    \\hieh    have   delighted    us    in    his   former   JHK-IMS    and 
wili-d  us  (lillle  jilaud  th  d  i)Bo<f)   into  ehant- 

ing  them  with  half-shut  i-ves  ;    th" 
rate   in    li!  th.  r   tin-  ilitary 

Cialahad."    the    L'< 

cess,'   nor  the  true  temh  i  pathos  0  :iam." 

in    the 

hands   of  (  ,.>uld    have    had    the-   al 

\vhieh  -scd  in  his  (Mr  to  tin-  I 

-  up  into  thr  .  t    lorlh   i, 

life    th-in   our    laureate    has    put    into    his   inili: 

•iincn.      \Vli\  .  W    \\  litti-u 

Soutlicy's  description  of  the    funeral  of  . \r\alan.- 
surc  that  \ve\vould  not  rat  in-r  h  i\  e   \\riltdithc  tra\ 
in  the    /  ,-.v, —  than  much  of \\hal  M    . 

\oni. s  t»  o  us  as  a  great  national  Ian 

•mid    thcv    ha\c    i 
lines  .  n  th«-  <la\s  \\li.-n  Mr. 

in  unlaii!  \   his  o\\n 

ful  and  jjiMivful  v. 

I  sad  and  sl.>\\, 

uu  i  versa)  woo, 
I    • 

I  music  hlow, 
The  last  i  low." 

!mm  slia?: 

\\'ith  th<  "in   dead  captain  taught 

The  t\r;mt.  :n,d  MMTtt  his  claim 
In  that  dread  sound  to  t 
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Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame, 
In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 
A  man  of  well-attemper' d  frame. 
O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 
To  such  a  name  for  ages  long, 
To  such  a  name 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 
And  ever-ringing  avenues  of  song." 

If  mere  pertinacity  in  holding  on  upon  the  same  rhyme 
were  any  proof  of  merit,  then  the  laurel-wreath  ought  in  all 
fairness  to  have  descended  upon  the  brows  of  Theodore  Hook, 
who  used  to  do  it,  and  extempore  too,  to  any  amount. 

Had  Mr.  Tennyson  no  more  effective  way  of  intensifying 
an  idea  than  the  following  childish  repetition  ?  The  Indian 
idol-carvers,  to  express  the  power  of  Siva  the  Destroyer,  give 
him  as  many  arms  as  they  can  crowd  upon  his  shoulders.  So 
too  works  the  poet,  and  moreover  repeats  it  twice  during  his 
Ode,  as  being  fond  of  the  device. 

"  With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to  him, 
Eternal  honour  to  his  name." 

We  take  this  Ode,  then,  to  be  a  modern  instance  of 
Horace's  wise  saw,  that  poets  should  long  deliberate  what 
subject  their  shoulders  are  equal  to  carry.  A  man,  a  thing, 
may  be  excellent  within  certain  spheres  and  departments,  and 
utterly  fail  in  others.  Writers  are  great,  who  either  recon- 
noitre their  territory  and  then  cultivate  it,  or  acquire  new 
powers  before  they  come  abroad  to  manifest  them.  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam.  It  is  one  thing  to  manufacture  sandals  for 
ideal  characters  or  plated  greaves  for  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  quite  another  to  become  shoemaker  to  her  Majesty, 
and  measure  for  the  feet  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
"  Mort  d'Arture"  sounds  far  better  at  Avilion  than  at  St. 
Paul's.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  on  many  subjects  a  capti- 
vating poet,  and  may  well  afford  to  let  his  Funeral  Ode  be 
like  the  emerald  ring  of  Polycrates,  a  tribute  to  the  law  under 
which  even  poets  live :  Nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum.  As 
some  of  the  grandest  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  wanting  in  a 
spire,  as  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  terminates,  not  in  an  apex 
but  in  an  incomplete  platform  ;  so  the  laureate  who  has  done 
so  many  things  so  well,  has  made  one  great  attempt  with 
slender  success  when  he  sounded  for  us  the  dirge  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 
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A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 

VOL.  XI.  MARCH  1853.  PART  LXIII. 

DR.  NEWMAN'S  TRIAL, 

PROTESTANT  MORALITY  AND  PROTESTANT  JUSTICE. 

THIS  case  has  at  length  reached  its  termination,  and  has  be- 
come matter  of  history.  It  has  taken  its  place  among  those 
events  which  illustrate  the  character  of  a  country  and  of  an  age  ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  we  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  without  a 
few  words  of  observation.  As  for  "  the  unhappy  man,"  to  use 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  whose  character  and 
career  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry,  of  course  the  case  has 
no  longer  any  interest;  the  question  as  to  him  is  set  at  rest  for 
ever.  We  advert  to  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  characteristics 
which  it  exhibits  of  Protestant  law  and  Protestant  justice  ;  in 
a  word,  of  Protestantism  itself.  We  consider  the  whole  case 
from  beginning  to  end  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  illus- 
tration on  a  gigantic  scale  of  the  essential  hollowness  of  the 
system  of  morality,  public  and  private,  national  and  personal, 
which  pervades  Protestant  England.  In  that  point  of  view  it 
was  that  Dr.  Newman  first  had  occasion  to  take  up  the  history 
of  Achilli ;  and  certainly,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  legal 
proceedings  down  to  the  last  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
it  has  continually  furnished  fresh  and  fresh  illustrations  of  the 
same  principle.  A  brief  review  of  its  origin  and  history  will 
place  this  truth  in  the  clearest  light. 

About  six  years  ago,  Giovanni  Giacinto  Achilli  came  to 
Corfu,  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Protestant  England,  as  a 
Catholic  priest.  He  had  hardly  arrived,  ere  the  Papal  Con- 
sul demanded  his  surrender  as  having  been  guilty  of  "  enor- 
mous crimes."  However,  he  was  not  surrendered,  perhaps 
because  in  a  few  days  "  he  appeared  as  a  Protestant."  But 
somehow  or  other  the  people  seem  to  have  acquired  a  bad 
idea  of  his  character,  for  they  followed  him  in  the  streets  with 
insulting  and  threatening  words  ;  and  although  he  opened  a 
Protestant  church,  he  did  not  remain  in  the  island  long,  but 
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removed  to  Zantc.     There  he  continued  only  a  short  ti 

o  Malta,  wheni  roceeded  :iid,  and 

threw  himself  upon    the  patronage   of  the  Anti-1'  irty 

in  tliis  C  :'t   from   Komnnism,  who  liail  rc\ 

lions   to   make    of  tin-  and    pernicious    i 

which  hi*  professed  to  hare  found  in  the  KomUh  Church.     I  !•• 
was  at  once  eagerly  and  ardently  received  hy  th< 
section  of  the  Church  of  Knuland,  represented  hy  sue!: 
Lor  hury  and  Sir  Culling  Smith.      They  stopped 

to  inquire  as  to"  his  antecedents,  although 
and  more  than  enough  to  set  them  upon  inquiry,     For  lie 
clearly  a  fugitive  ;    he   had   heen  claimed  hy  the  autliorili. 
own  country  as   "  guilty  of  enormo', 

'  Mi-fu  and   Malta  appeared  to  have    imhil  un- 

faTourahle    notions  concerning  him,   and  even  openly  insulted 
him,   so    that  altogether  within  a   year  or   two  he    had    th 
changed  his  pi  ce  of  retreat.     No  matter,  however;  their  1  : 

ar.d  so  Idiiid  that  they 
n:iM   needs  have  1- 

M,i>h   C'hnrch   would   lu  ver  punish   p: 
iiiin  :    <ir  they  were  willing  to  accept  i 

ion  as  "covering  a   multitude   *  ;at- 

ever  'heir  hatred  OJ 

all  gqr  -  to  morality  ; 

"  Tlicir  groat  rtvtnge  had  stomach  for  i: 

rthwith  installed  as  tlieolo-ical  tuloi 
tetUnt  College  at  Malta.   The  ohjcet  of  this  institution 
tosjn'ead  Trot,  staiitism  in  Italy,  hy  cdi: 

!  .Nangclism  in  tliat  counli  v.     ! 

nds  and  IVllow-ap*  .li,  who  now  1  -  as- 
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theme.  From  the  first  he  had  obtained  the  sympathies  of 
Protestants  specially  for  this  reason,  because  he  had  "  escaped 
from  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition."  No  one  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  imagine,  none  even  thought  it  worth  while  to 
inquire,  whether  people  were  not  sometimes  incarcerated  in 
those  prisons  for  immorality;  all  "good  haters  of  Popery" 
believed  that  the  Church  of  Rome  punished  only  heresy,  and 
that  every  sin  would  be  tolerated  in  a  priest  but  that.  Accor- 
dingly, he  gained  an  easy  credence  for  his  stories,  and  helped 
to  fan  the  flame  of  Protestant  bigotry  wherever  became- 

At  length,  in  1850,  Providence  mercifully  ordained  that  he 
should  write  a  book  ;  and  this  book — Dealings  with  the  Inquisi- 
tion— was  his  ruin.  Of  course  he  meant  it  to  be  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  Church  ;  and  in  it  he  assailed  the  character  of  her  pontiffs, 
prelates,  and  priests  with  the  grossest  ribaldry  and  calumny. 
"  Who  are  generally  the  most  wicked  persons  in  Italy  ?"  he 
asks.  "  Priests  and  monks.  How  great  are  the  horrors  of 
the  cloisters,  where  ignorance  and  superstition,  laziness  and 
immorality  of  every  description  not  only  live  but  reign,  and 
the  most  abominable  vices  have  taken  refuge!"  Addressing 
the  late  pious  and  exemplary  Pope  Gregory  (from  whom  he 
acknowledges  to  have  received  favours,  and  by  whom  he  was 
released  from  prison),  he  says,  "  You  deceive  the  people  when 
you,  so  avaricious,  preach  disinterestedness  ;  you  so  impure, 
chastity ;  you  so  vindictive,  forgiveness ;  you  so  turbulent, 
peace;  you  so  self-indulgent,  temperance;  you  so  indolent, 
industry  ;  you  so  immoral,  holiness/'  We  ask  our  readers' 
pardon  for  transcribing  a  specimen  or  two  of  this  execrable 
calumny;  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  appro- 
val it  elicited,  and  the  character  of  the  religion  which  greedily 
accepted  it  without  any  inquiry  either  into  the  character  of 
the  calumniator  or  of  those  whom  he  thus  indecently  assailed* 
The  vilest  abuse  was  lavished  upon  ecclesiastics  notoriously 
"  venerable"  (to  use  even  Lord  Campbell's  acknowledgment) 
"  for  their  piety  and  learning."  Thus,  for  instance,  "  Anco- 
rani  died,"  we  are  told,  "loaded  with  execrations;"  and  Lam- 
bruschini  was  represented  as  "still  living  for  his  greater  punish- 
ment ;"  and  so  on  of  every  dignitary  who  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  exercise  authority  against  Achilli. 

These  atrocious  statements  so  completely  confirmed  the 
previous  prejudices  of  the  class  of  people  among  whom  the 
book  circulated,  that  they  did  not  examine  its  contents  so  care- 
fully as  to  detect  its  serious  inconsistencies,  nor  observe  how 
contradictory  it  was  to  the  picture  he  had  professed  to  draw  of 
his  past  character  and  career.  He  discloses  in  this  book  that 
at  Viterbo,  where  he  was  friar,  professor,  and  priest,  so  long 
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ago  n^  "  against  him,  " 

the  bishop'  ,.1  not  have 

been   about  IP  <  .mse   he  says  he   was  "  th. 

with  L,'ivat  /eal  the  Komish  lieu-trim-;"    but  which  i 

resulted  in  his  la-ing  "  ordered  by  the  general  of  tin-  order 

to  renounce  hi  .  'no,"  and   being 

"forced  to  surrender  his  proftMOnhif)  and    leave  that  c. 

the  close  of  18,'xJ.      11     discloses  also  that  at   this  time  I 

no  true  Catholi  -.  that  he  "  dis 

and  rejected   its    doctrine,"   "that   he  was   . 

•,"    hut  that    alter  this  he   "  contini. 
it  without   devotion   but  with  a   show  of  eai 
and  further    he  assures    his  readers   that    i  had    up    to 

this  time,  nor   for  years  after.  iiat  he 

was  dissatisfied  with   the  doctrine    ot    the   Church,    or  d 
from  the-  monks  in  opinion,  or  had  forsaken  the  faith  which  he 
had  advocated  to  the  \\orld.      I  le  \\,  m  on  in  the  same  1 
inform  his  friends  that  n:  .judsiont:          .          ':.ol:e  \\ent 

to  another  diocese  of  Capua,  and  there  too  he  soon  "foresaw 

uhich  could  not    i 

beres\.  B  up    to    this   time   he  publicly  taught    tl, 

with    zeal,  yet  as    to   \\hich    he  cauti« 
]ilainin.ur  \\\\\  he  was  able  to  "foresee"  it.  Nex 
that  "  DC  i  ply  to  the  IV: 

t  ion,  \\hich  \\«  i."  but  \\hich  he    stated    "he 

liad  not  put  in  loice  until   }• 

the  Church  was   more  anxious  to  rclicu-  him  ot  tl.. 
}>ilitv  of  religious  \o\\s   than  he   \\;.s    to    1  :   imtuith- 

;;at     he  h,  II  th.it    "  . 
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i      .   I  should   b  <>\  ing  a  little 

(,!  my  OW1  :  that  while  in  the  lii(j'.ii>it. 

;it<  (1  that   he  had  been  "  guilty  of   other  Cl 

liich  he  v  ,i  pro- 

cess  a^  ill  conduct  at  \ 

-assumir  -th   of 

that    th- 
iate,  at    1  ipally,  U)  of  which    he  had  not 

.My.       In  1M~  he 

sented  him  •  -ons  of  the 

Ln(|iiisition,"and  to  n  allowed  to  d<  under 
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strict  surveillance ;  and  then  in  a  curiously  vague  way  stated 
his  departure  thus :  "  In  September  I  was  near  Nazzano  ;  I  set 
off  for  Ancona ;  I  left  Ancona  in  October,  and  reached  Corfu." 
This  bore  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  clandestine  departure 
from  surveillance ;  and  the  inference  was  strengthened  by  his 
adding,  "  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  included  in  the  pass- 
port of  a  family  without  any  separate  mention  of  my  name  ;  a 
necessary  precaution  to  insure  me  from  molestation  on  the 
road."  What  peril  he  was  in  which  should  have  either  in- 
duced him  to  escape  out  of  Italy  in  this  way,  or  apprehend 
"  molestation  on  the  road,"  he  did  not  explain. 

The  obscurities  and  incongruities  of  this  narrative  required 
explanation,  and  it  was  promptly  supplied.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Dublin  Review,  making  statements 
of  a  very  circumstantial  character,  and  corresponding  most  re- 
markably in  point  of  time  and  place  with  some  of  the  admis- 
sions in  Achilli's  own  book.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  alleged, 
that  he  had  committed  serious  crimes  at  Viterbo  prior  to 
1833,  for  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  faculty  to  lecture  ; 
and  in  his  book  he  stated,  "  I  was  forced  to  give  up  my 
faculty  and  to  leave  Viterbo  at  the  close  of  1833."  So  again 
it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  committed  a  similar  offence  at 
Naples  at  the  end  of  1840  ;  and  in  his  book  he  stated  that  he 
was  arrested  in  the  very  next  year.  These  were  coincidences 
which  raised  a  great  probability  of  truth,  to  say  the  least. 
Nor  were  other  confirmations  wanting.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Record,  the  organ  of  the  Evangeli^- 
cal  party,  containing  this  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Malta  College :  "  after  Dr.  Achilli's  appoint- 
ment, various  unpleasant  statements  were  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  his  past  history,  which  were  submitted  to  him  ; 
but  as  they  were  denied  by  him,  and  not  supported  by  suffi- 
cient evidence,  they  were  rejected."  This  was  not  all.  The 
article  in  the  Review  referred  to  official  documents  at  Viterbo, 
Naples,  and  other  places  ;  and  above  all,  to  a  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Inquisition  in  the  year  1841,  the  very  year  in 
which  Achilli  escaped  from  Italy,  and  the  year  after  the 
alleged  crime  at  Naples,  which  judgment  professed  to  be 
founded  on  that  and  several  similar  offences  against  morality. 

These  statements  created  of  course  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion among  the  patrons  of  Achilli,  and  the  more  honourable- 
minded  among  them  demanded  of  him  a  refutation.  He 
declined,  however,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  offer  a  flat  de- 
nial. This  did  not  satisfy  them ;  for  they  knew  that  nothing 
was  easier  than  denial.  The  article  in  the  Review  was  re- 
published  in  a  separate  form ;  still  he  took  no  steps  to  vindi- 
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cate  his  character;   nor  could  all   tin-  entreaties  of  1 

'•S  ready  to  back  him  with  their  purses,  induce  him  to 
make  the   attempt.     Tin-  cH'cct   upon   those  whose   set 
truth  and  virtue  was  not  quite  blunted   by  the  viruh-i 
bigotry  may  be  easily  ee  .     In  the  course  of  the  twelve 

montlis  which  elapsed  In-m  the  publication  of  the  Jtcriew  in 
July  until  the  middle  of  the  next  year  18oO,  Achilli  was  not 
heard  of. 

The  m-xt  year,  however,   1S."»1.  was  marked  by  the  memor- 
able agitation  against  "  Papal  Aggress  1  in  that 
of  public  excitement  Achilli  agai: 

pion  of  Protestantism.      In  a   second    edition  of  his   book   he 
alluded   to   the    article    in   the    Review — "  There    is   the 
renowned  Cardinal  "Wiseman ;    he  lias   published   an    infamous 
article  me  in  the  Duh/in  Review."     So  it  is  ci 

was  quite  cogni/ant  of  these  charges,  \\hich  \et  he  ventured 
DO!  to  meet  except  in  tarmso£gTQM  and  coarse  abuse.  15m.  be- 

iie  mentions  also  in  this  second  edition  of  his  book, 
tbat  a  member  of  ti.      I  &•!  mbly,  during  a  vi>it  Achilli 

paid  to  France  (while  he  \\a*  umh  ran  eclipse  in  this  con 
had  publi-  his  career;  and  he  had  no 

than  by  calling  him  a    liar. 

giue  that  all  this  would  n   enough  for  his    Pro! 

M,      Hut  no;  their  anti-papal  /«-al  was  pr« 
And  as  we  are  more  ai  .»e  them  than  him, 

.     l.iti-ly  1  ine\\  hat  ashamed  of  their  for- 

mer champion   and   seem   almost   inclined  to  disavow  him.  ue 
will  present  a  few  testimonials  from  his  former  admirers  \\hich 
;ed    about  this    time,    to    prove    the    high    estimation    in 
which   Protestants  held  him,  and  the  extent  to  which  tin  ; 

Irons  and   mendacious  stat«  I  his  book. 

••Coleridge  said  that  the  Church         i 
11  \\ith    him.  -Imuld    have    thin, 

was   the    Church  of  Kngland   C'olh  : 
:    at    Malta;    and  it  was  in  that  most  orthodox  Jour- 
:'nrdi  ui,,  - ,  ,;-,-ttt\  that   his  work  was  spoken 

of  in  the  lolloping  terms:   "  As  a  contribution  to  cm  item;  • 
.  istical   history  \\  e  are  disposed  to  recommt 

pQM    o|    the    author 

by  act  individual 

among  us  (i.e.  the  Cardinal)  is  said  to  have  earned  his  .• 
b\  his  unscrujiulon  in  baseless  accusations  a 

reforming   Don  The  Atla*  said:    "  A-    an    tU 

lucid  digest  aga  .Option  o!  many 

of  the  ,  of  the  Romiih  Church,  and  a  -rd  of 

of  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  mind,  th--  work 
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is  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  the  subject  has  called  forth. 
There  is  in  the  generalities  of  our  author's  account  a  truthful- 
ness, a  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  opportunity 
of  observation,  which  will  go  far  to  make  his  volume  a  stand- 
ard work  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  Protestantism."  The 
discerning  Spectator  said :  "  The  book  contains  internal  evi- 
dence of  truth."  The  Evangelical  Magazine  backed  it  as  a 
"  valuable  and  most  seasonable  volume."  *  Seasonable  '  no 
doubt  it  was,  a  second  edition  especially,  amidst  the  heat  of  the 
anti-papal  agitation,  and  f  valuable'  for  the  vile  purposes  of 
the  agitators.  The  Wesleyan  Watchman  called  it "  worthy  on 
many  accounts,  and  especially  at  this  time,  of  our  attention  ; 
and  we  believe  also  worthy  of  our  trust."  The  Independent 
Banner  said  with  emphasis  :  "  Dr.  Achilli  has  done  admirable 
service  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reformation,  and  the  illu- 
mination of  a  darkened  world  on  this  terrible  subject ;"  while 
the  pious  Patriot  said:  "  He  carries  us  behind  the  scenes  of 
Italian  ecclesiastical  life  and  reveals  its  weaknesses."  Here 
were  all  classes  and  sects  of  Protestants  appealing  to  Achilli 
as  their  authority,  and  venerating  him  as  their  champion. 
And  now  what  we  wish  our  readers  to  remark  is,  that  all  these 
good  people  were  well  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the  man 
whom  they  thus  eulogised  as  an  antagonist  to  Romanism. 
His  own  book  disclosed  that  he  had  been,  so  long  ago  as  1833, 
forced  to  surrender  his  professorship  and  leave  Viterbo ;  the 
article  in  the  Review  to  which  they  refer  alleged  foul  crimes 
against  him  committed  before  that  time.  He  acknowledged 
having  been  arrested  in  184-1  at  Naples;  and  the  Review  al- 
leged another  foul  crime  as  having  been  committed  in  1840 
in  that  city. 

As  to  his  residence  at  Corfu  and  Capua,  official  documents 
were  appealed  to,  and  one  of  them  published,  as  testifying  to 
his  immoral  character.  At  Malta  he  himself  had  stated  that 
the  very  mob  insulted  him;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
testant College  had  dismissed  him  avowedly  for  stopping  an 
inquiry  into  immoral  practices,  and  in  their  less  reserved 
communications  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  more  personally- 
implicated  in  immoralities  himself.  All  this  was  known  to 
the  "  religious  public."  On  his  own  shewing  he  had  been  a 
fugitive  and  wanderer  ever  since  1833,  and  accusations  had 
been  made  against  him  wherever  he  came ;  and  he  acknow- 
ledged that  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  he  had 
never  meant  to  leave  the  Church,  though  for  ten  years  he  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  her  doctrines,  and  was  perfectly  persuaded 
of  their  imposture.  All  this,  we  repeat,  the  "religious  pub- 
lic" well  knew ;  yet  they  patronised  him  and  eulogised  him  as 
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their  champion  of  Protestantism  and  the  :' Catho- 

licism !      Need  we — could  we  say  any  tiling  more 

Dimple  fact?     Yet  there  was  a  lower  depth   of  de^r.. 
and  dep  to    which    those  who  fed   t! 

\   \\ith  the  fuel  of  foul  calumny  no 
In  .Inly  1851,  Dr.  Newman,  in  the  coi; 

was  delivering  descriptive  ot'  I'rotot.mti-  aturally  and 

ted    to   the   lii>tory   oi'  A  chilli  in   as- 

wit!.  Lnt  patronage,  as  a  most  striking  ill  ostratioD  oi 

characti-r  of  tliat  heresy.     The  essence  of  his  argument,  on  the 

suhj.-ct  was   loiiiided  on   the  condin  •    Mants  in 

to  Achilli — their  eager  adoption  of.  his  calumnies,  and   t: 

his  antecedents  :  swallowing  his  storii  >  of  ini- 
quity \\ith  all  the  heat  and  haste  oi' hatred,  and  i\>  g  to 
make   the  least   inquiry  into   bit  character  and                .  or  seek- 
tO  ascertain  his  ciedihility  ;  ami  ahove  all,  their  continuing 
to  patronise  him,  :md  ])i»t  him  forward  as  their  champ; 
the  facts  of  his  p  i>t  history  hail  heen  published — indifferent  ai 
to  his  purity,  so  that  lie  served  to  cherish  their  hi-"' '  ;•  •      Thus 
passage  which  formed  the  alleged  hhel  COO 

.  "Oh,  the  one-sidedn. 

proceeded  in  those  words  which  so  oU'ended  the  critical  taste 
I  r.  Justice   Coleridge  :    "In    the  midst   of  outrages  such  as 

|)inur  its  mouth,  and  < 
up   its   eyes,    it   ti  ,        nhall    to   hear    Dr.    Achilli 

DM  the  Inquisition  !      The  1'rot 

him  in-  has  something  to  tell  of  the-  Catholic  ("hu, 

We   need   not  ijuote   more;    our    readers    \\ill    r«  inemher 
scathing    sarcasm    with    \\hich    the    eloquent    eontic 
held   up   to  scorn    tin-  hampion  .  the 

impious  assailant  ot  the  Church;    and    th 
m;_:er  which  such  an 

•..us — an  him   as   of  tit, 

;iey  could  not  RDM  sciiL'lit  : 

nil-it  of  th«-  jx-nal    laus.   hy   \\hi(h   o! 
1  nninated  ati<!  d — 

cute  the  man  \\hom  they  could  not  refute. 

the    //•/// 

there   had   !)••«  n    any  douht   <>l  it,  they  could   easi, 
deputation    to    ('«»rln.    and    Naples,   and    Vitcrho  ;    they    could 
send  d«-p  dy  (as  we  have  seen)  fa- 

uds.      The   truth,   ho\\  •  -   not    their  ohj--ct.      Tlicir 

i   was  triumph  :  to  the   means,   th- 

They   would  go  to  a  jury.      Tnej    had    felt    the 
popular  Jinlse  ;    it  \\a>  at    !  .      '      |         in    the  c,i 
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Carre  the  claims  of  disappointed  relatives  which  had  slept  for 
years  were  brought  forward  at  this  favourable  crisis,  as  a  means 
of  annoying  the  Cardinal  Archbishop ;  so  the  character  of 
Achilli,  which  had  been  labouring  under  suspicion  or  aspersion 
for  years,  was  now  to  be  made  the  pretence  for  a  persecution 
against  Dr.  Newman.  The  conspiracy  was  as  crafty  and  as 
cruel  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Obviously,  we  say,  the 
motive  for  the  proceeding  after  the  time  which  had  elapsed  was 
not  vindication  but  revenge.  Achilli  himself  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Dr.  Newman  is  a  bad  man,  and  I  hope  to  put  him  in  prison  ; " 
and  the  selection  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  clearly 
evinced  that  his  patrons  or  himself  were  animated  by  vindictive 
feelings.  They  might  have  brought  an  action  ;  they  preferred 
a  criminal  information.  The  reason  was,  that  in  the  latter — a 
criminal  procedure — Dr.  Newman  might,  if  convicted,  be  im- 
prisoned. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  rule  for  a  criminal  information,  it 
was  necessary  for  Achilli  to  make  an  affidavit  denying  all  the 
charges  against  him.  He  made  this  affidavit,  which  was  drawn 
by  an  experienced  special  pleader  with  the  utmost  astuteness  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  he  states  his  history  in  it. 
"  That  as  early  as  1829  he  entertained  doubts  as  to  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  notwithstanding- 
such  doubts,  he  was  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to  leave  it ;  but 
that  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  confessor  and  preacher,  his 
practice  and  teaching  were  in  some  respects  openly  at  variance 
with,  and  falling  short  of  the  practice  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  This  was  at  Viterbo,  which  he  had  said 
in  his  book  he  was  forced  to  leave  in  1833.  Without  noticing 
how  he  came  to  leave  Viterbo,  his  affidavit  suddenly  shifts  the 
scene  to  Rome,  thus:  "  In  1835  being  about  to  leave  Rome 
for  Capua,  he  solicited  permission  to  secularise."  Why  did 
he  not  state  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  had  come  to  Rome  ? 
why  he  had  left  Viterbo  ?  why  in  two  years  he  should  thrice 
change  his  residence  ?  and  how  he  came  to  secularise  ?  On  all 
these  points  the  affidavit  was  silent.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
scene  shifted  once  more  to  Naples — "  That  his  practice,  preach- 
ing, and  conversation,  while  at  Capua  and  Naples  for  seven 
years,  from  1835  to  1841,  drew  much  attention  upon  him,  and, 
as  he  believes,  made  him  suspected  and  disliked  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome."  It  will  be  remarked  that  the 
terms  made  use  of,  "  practice  and  conversation,"  would  include 
his  moral  conduct ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  conveyed 
(coupled  with  the  word  "  preaching")  rather  the  impression  of 
something  defective  in  the  discharge  of  his  priestly  duties. 
The  object,  of  course,  was  to  account  for  the  arrest  by  the  In- 
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which  he  proceeded  to  state,  ami  to  insinuate  that  it 
was  for  h  immorality.     Vet  it  ll  -en-able, 

that  this  brimr  stated  as  having  occurred   in   1841, 

:n  tlu-  time  of  his  leaving  Italy,  he  has  always 
professed  openly  his  renuiu  i  itimi  of  the  laitli  and  doc(rii.< 
the  C'iui  diil  not    venture   to  say  that   iie  had 

;   done  so  .  .>r  had  ever  intimated  any  d«uht  on  the 

sulycct,  or  had  ever  been  of  heresy. 

important  to  remark,  as  he  afterwards  alleged  that  lie  had  i 

-ted  w  holly  for  heresy.  If  this  had  been  really  so,  it  would 
have  been  at  once  easy,  advisable,  and  material  to  allege  it  in 
his  affidavit  ;  but  this  affidavit  was  drawn  before  he  knew  \\hat 
evidence  could  be  adduced  against  him;  and  the  skill  of  the 
special  pleader  will  be  perfectly  appreciated.  One  statement, 
however,  he  distinctly  swore  to,  that  he  had  never  been  pro- 
hibited from  preaching  Of  hearing  c<  ,  and  that  he  had 

not  been  deprived  of  his  faculty  to  lecture.     And  here  \\  e  mu-t 
mark  in  pa»injj  a  curious  illustration  of  the  morality  of  1 
testantism,  and  the  honour  of  the  Kn^lish  bar.    Achilli's  pit  : 
is  a  man,  and  as  good  a  1  t  as 

any  in  Knirland.  lie  must  have  had  Achilli's  book  before 
him,  as  part  of  his  "instructions,"  \\ith  the  J)nh/in  /frriew, 
and  the  publication  of  the  M.i  >  in 

the  Jiec  \  \\ithth  him,  this  gentle- 

man drew  an  affidavit  for  Achilli,   in  which   he  was   ; 
that   lie    had    never    been    deprived   of  his    faculty    to    lecture, 
though    in    his    book    he   distinctly    states    that    he    had    1 
'1  he  client  swore  fuither,  that  "  he  has  nev.-r  all'ected  to  beli 
and  has  not  inculcated  an\  .Isehood  of  which 

he  was  satisfied  ;"  an  assertion  inconsistent  with  the  ll 
in  his  honk,  that  :  Ml  alter  lie  had  b 

SUaded    of  the    imposture    of  the    Mass,    he    : 

i.ratr   it  with  a  slm  .  and  that  he  still  ' 

all  the  doctrines  .  lie  Church  \\  . 

It  was  not  surprising  :  -kilful  sprcial  ph-aiier  \\ho 

lully    avoid    all    ;illii>inn    ei: 

ook  or  t  It 

would   haveK  toUl    to   mention   th<    l<  >nn«i  .  wit  h  which 

the   allidaxit  was  soil  t,   and   which.  Con- 

tain t  violent  chai 

the  l,i    ago 

than    f  •">!>.  i  .     i  us   laid  down    in    the  Irish  ( 

Qlie.  it  i>  the  ii  I  'upland):    "On  an 

application  l<  nal  information,  the  conduct  of  applii 

in   the  transaction    is  open    to  the  scrutiny  of  the  court,  and  it 

will  inquire   int  •  the  j  and  the 
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court  may  refuse  the  application  without  at  all  deciding  that 
the  law  has  not  been  broken."*  And  in  1847  the  English 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  refused  a  rule  for  an  information  for 
libel  upon  a  coroner,  even  though  that  libel  regarded  his 
conduct  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  because  it  appeared 
that  he  had  at  a  public  meeting  vindicated  his  own  conduct, 
and  that  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  blame  in  the  transac- 
tion in  question.-)-  Since  then,  a  case  occurred  in  the  same 
court,  in  which  it  was  held  that  "  a  criminal  information  will 
not  be  granted  to  a  party  in  respect  of  charges  made  by  way 
of  recrimination  against  one  who  has  himself  been  an  assail- 
ant." J  And  still  later,  while  the  case  of  Achilli  was  pending, 
we  remember  reading  in  the  Times  a  report  of  a  case  in  which 
Mr.  Justice  Crampton  took  home  the  affidavits  to  peruse  care- 
fully, with  the  express  view  of  seeing  whether  the  conduct  of 
the  applicant  had  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  extraor- 
dinary protection  of  the  court  by  way  of  criminal  information, 
or  whether  he  ought  to  be  left  to  his  ordinary  remedy  by 
action.  And  as  to  the  article  in  the  Dublin  Review,  it  was 
settled  law  for  three  centuries,  that  no  action  or  information 
could  be  maintained,  without  express  proof  of  malice,  against 
one  who  had  only  copied  a  previous  publication.  In  1809, 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  in  a  volume  of 
reports  by  "  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,"  published 
the  following  note  to  one  of  the  cases  reported  : 

"  It  is  decided  that  an  action  will  not  lie  for  words  inno- 
cently read  as  a  story  (query  history  ?)  out  of  a  book,  however 
false  and  defamatory  they  may  be.  Thus,  where  a  clergyman 
in  a  story  recited  a  story  out  of  Fox's  Martyrology,  that  one 
Greenwood,  being  a  perjured  person  and  a  great  persecutor, 
had  great  plagues  inflicted  upon  him,  and  was  killed  by  the 
hand  of  God,  whereas  in  truth  he  never  was  so  plagued,  and 
was  himself  actually  present  at  the  discourse;  the  words  being 
delivered  only  as  matter  of  history,  and  not  with  any  intention 
to  slander,  it  was  adjudged  for  the  defendant.  And  it  seems 
now  settled  that  in  these  cases  the  requisite  evidence  may  be 
given  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty/' § 

This  case  was  decided  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  cited  and  recognised  since  as  law  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  while  "  John  Campbell,  Esq."  was  at  the 
bar;  and  it  was  cited  in  18.38  as  good  law  in  the  great  case 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  J.  Campbell,  Knight,  her 

*  Butt  v.  Jackson,  10  Irish  Law  Reports. 

t  Ex  parte  Wakley,  7  Queen's  Bench  Reports. 

1  Regina  v.  Hall,  7  Law  Times. 

§  Campbell's  Nisi  Prius  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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ml.*      It  is  alum.! 
why  Achilli's   pleader  did  u 
.rticlr  in  the  Uevi 

In   perfect   contract   to  the  spirit  in  which  the  \> 
proce'i  the  way  ii»  whicli  tin-  defendant  met  the  appli- 

cation. He  inL'ht  easily  have  defeated  it,  by  .simply  setting 
forth  that  the  char  :i  from  t:  .  and  that 

1    them    to    be  1        .It   had   been    held    in    Sir    ]•'. 
Kurdett's  ca>e  th.it  this  wa>  an  a: 

Or  again,    he   might    h  :-»rth    nuinerous   passages   in 

Achilli's   hook  making  foul  charges  again- 1    t 
venerable  .  .•.  iiieh   he  conKl  have  sworn  • 

and  thus  brought  the  case  within  the  principle  of  the  authori- 
ties that  have  Been  already  quoted.  I  1  ok  neither 
course.  He  \\as  not  anxious  to  defeat  the  piv 

iitc    willing    to    meet   him    on    the  facts.      P>ut    for 

requisite   to   obtain  time-  t< 

i\its  from  It-tly  ;   and  he  applied  to  the  court  a 

ingly.     'J'i.  ifl  obviously  reasonable ;   so  mi:. 

'.nisei  for  Achilli  actually  conceded  that  it  h.-,  , 

to  in  simil.ii  •  ould  only 

it  on  ! 

seceder  to   the  C'hurch  .  and  Achilli  was  a  s 

from   it,  affidavits   could   ca.sily  be   uri>t  up  in  J: 
latter.      And    t 

court;    for   the  Justice  in  refusing   the   appi. 

said,  "  Dr.  Neuman  had  not  sworn  that  he  belir\ed  ; 
Hue,  but  only  that  he  believed  he  could  obtain  evidence  of  tin- 
truth,"  a  di>tiw  ti..n  which  could  onh  i  .t  he 
<ihtain/c//.v«-  -  :  and  the  Chief  . I  ,  upled 
not  to  state  the  hypothesis,  lor  i  >  nines 
to  this,  that  h<-  may  have  made  the  upon  common 
rumour,  and  \\ithoul  ai  to  believe  that  lie  had  the 

•hat    he    had    i 

r>,  "and  now  •  find  persons  who  coie 

affidavit  in  support  OJ 

in  supj)oit  be  did  not  believ,-  to  be  tin.   ! 

'J'he  !  D  could  IK  plainly  v, . 

and    it    is  .  •  \\onld  erpially  ;-pply  '  idencc 

which  •    -A  man  ; 

and  I.  .-bril  well  knew  that  «  I  .  would 

.d  bv  the  jnM'-.  re  to  t  r\    the  case.       Il 

appeared   how  well  they  had  t.iken  the  hint  tin. 
thrown  out  for  them  1)\  Chief  JIM  i(  e  !      I,-.id< 

bell  said  as  clearly  as  he  could,  "  Believe  no  Italian  wit:. 
*  Stock  dale  p.  Hansard,  Queen's  I  ,  ts. 
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credit  no  Catholic  testimony  !"  After  this  it  was  with  cruel 
irony  he  said,  that  "  Dr.  Newman  might  at  the  trial  prove  the 
charges  true."  No  doubt,  if  he  could.  But  Lord  Campbell 
had  done  his  best  to  make  it  impossible.  The  practical  result 
of  the  refusal  of  the  application  was  to  deprive  Dr.  Newman 
of  an  essential  part  of  his  evidence.  Rosa  de  Alessandris,  for 
example,  one  of  the  principal  witnesses,  could  not  come  over 
to  England  for  the  trial,  but  she  could  have  sworn,  and  after- 
wards did  swear,  an  affidavit  to  the  truth  of  the  charge  as  to 
her ;  and  it  was  on  affidavits  that  the  rule  would  be  opposed, 
whereas  at  the  trial  the  witnesses  themselves  must  appear. 

Well,  on  the  21st  Nov.  1851,  the  "information"  issued; 
and  it  "  gave  our  Lady  the  Queen  to  understand  and  be  in- 
formed, that  John  Henry  Newman,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  con- 
triving and  maliciously  and  wickedly  intending  to  injure  and 
vilify  one  Giovanni  Giacinto  Achilli,  and  to  bring  him  into 
great  contempt,  scandal,  infamy,  and  disgrace,  did  falsely  and 
maliciously  compose  and  publish  a  certain  false,  malicious, 
scandalous,  and  defamatory  libel,"  &c.  &c.  \vhich  libel  our 
readers  will  well  remember;  and  they  will  be  amused  at  the 
absurdity  of  all  this  legal  ribaldry.  To  this  "  information" 
the  said  John  Henry  Newman  had  to  "  plead."  His  pleaders, 
Mr.  Baddeley  and  Mr.  Addison,  two  of  the  best  pleaders  and 
most  learned  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall,  pleaded  on  the 
30th  Dec.  1851.  The  first  plea  was  not  guilty;  which  meant 
not  merely  that  Dr.  Newman  had  not  published  the  libel,  but 
that  he  had  not  published  it  "  maliciously."  In  a  second  plea 
they  "  justified"  the  libel,  on  the  ground  of  its  truth,  setting 
forth  as  to  each  charge  facts  shewing  it  to  be  true. 

The  trial  is  so  recent,  and  has  moreover  been  so  fully  re- 
ported and  illustrated  with  such  copious  annotations  by  Mr. 
Finlason,  that  we  need  not  travel  over  that  ground  again  ;  we 
doubt  not  that  all  our  readers  have  long  since  come  to  a  very 
definite  conclusion  respecting  its  merits,  and  formed  a  certain 
estimate,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  judge,  counsel,  and  jury.  We  shall  confine  our 
observations  to  the  concluding  acts  xif  the  drama,  the  motion 
for  the  new  trial,  its  refusal,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  trial  two  points  of  law  were  ruled  by 
Lord  Campbell,  either  of  which  ruled  differently  would  have 
been  decisive  in  favour  of  Dr.  Newman  ;  and  we  are  assured, 
on  legal  authority  we  place  some  dependence  upon,  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  ruled  differently.  One  was  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Inquisition.  Lord  Campbell  told  the 
jury  distinctly,  "  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  it  was  pronounced 
Jbr  heresy  or  immorality."  Now,  the  judgment  purported  to 
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be  for  iinn.  ;uul  no  evidence   was  addu*  ud  or 

OH  the  contrary,  the  seal   of  Cardinal  Antonelli  was 
proved,  certifying  to  the  seal  of  the  court,  which  at 

Tlh  in  the  document  ;  and  Lord  Campbell  de- 
clared it  could  not  be  suggr.xti  d  that  it  \\as  a  fabrication.     Now 
it  is  clear  law,  laid  down  in  all  our  text-books,*  that  a  1'. 
criminal  judgment  is  conclusive  as  to  tin-  facts  it  ital 
a  jury  are   not  at  liberty  to  lind  I 

of  law,  founded   upon    the   respect   to   hi-   paid    • 
ent  of  a  supreme  <  ;ate.     \V. 

tend,  then,  that  the  Lord  Chief  .1-  t    to  leave 

it  to   the  juiy   to  say   whether   they    believed  Acliilli   to  have 

suspended  for   the  immoralities   alleged.      The    - 
question  was  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the   article-  in  th. 
//'/*    Review.      It   was   tendered    in    evidence    as    the    original 
authority  referred  to  in  the   libel.      Lord  Campbell  refi; 

r«  it.      And  he  told  the  jury,  "  On  the  plea  of  not  guilty 
your  verdict  must  be  for  the  prosecutor.  1) 
admits  the  publication;   and  it  will   h< 
whether  it   be   a   libel,    /'.  c.   containing  defamatory  cl. 

:  the  prosecutor."  This  implies  that  a  lil 
only  in  drfamation.  Here,  again,  we  contend  on  K  gal  au- 
thority that  there  was  a  mi  Mtioii  of  the  law.  The 
essence  of  a  libel  is  t/xtlicc;  and  the-  information  alleged  that 
Dr.  Now  man  maliciously  published  the  libel  complained  of; 
and  this  was  denied  by  the  i  01  guilty. 

It  has  been  held  in  the  Uueeii'.s  l.ench  \\ithin  the  las! 

that  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty  the  defendant  n 
evidence  ;mv  thing  tending  to   shew   that  lie  \\as   n«  ' 

dicious  slander  charged;)    and   it    had   p 

held   in    the  Common   Pleas,  that   the    f.iet    that    he    copied    the 
from  -i  previous  publication,  and  so  was  not  ti. 

DOl   ni.d;« 

these  authorities  w«  lawyers  arc  ri. 

disput  ll's  law  as  laid  down   on  this  oc< 

and  pi  that    of'  inpbell,    i  .'  which  we 

s     trial    w;i>    i 
irround>,  and   also   on    the  groun<.  idiil   being  a. 

i-sibility  of  ti 

nirt  so  sumin  U)   allow  them- 

selves tini'  00   which   it  w 

They  dealt  with  it  « 

offered  merely  in  proof  of  th  :,iising 

a  probability  0f  the  truth  of  tin-  rharg---.      It  may  or  may  not 

-•  SUrkeon  I  lie  r.  Pricr. 

*  Saunders  v.  Mills,  6 
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have  been  inadmissible  on  that  ground  ;  but  unless  all  the 
authorities  alluded  to  are  wrong  (and  they  cannot  be  upset 
by  a  hasty  decision,  made  without  any  reference  to  them),  it 
was  admissible  as  tending  to  negative  malice.  With  regard 
to  the  other  point  of  law,  the  force  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Inquisition,  Lord  Campbell  clearly  perceived  that  the  court 
inclined  to  think  his  law  wrong ;  and  he  therefore  got  rid  of 
it  by  a  course  which  astounded  every  one.  He  professed  he 
had  told  the  jury  that  the  judgment  was  good  evidence  that 
Achilli  had  been  suspended  for  the  immoralities  alleged,  but 
not  that  he  had  committed  them.  In  vain  Sir  A.  Cockburn 
appealed  to  his  express  direction  to  the  jury  that  they  might 
believe  he  was  suspended  for  heresy  ;  the  court  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  explanation,  and  refused  the  rule  on  this  ground 
also.  But  the  great  text-books  of  the  law  bear  testimony 
against  this  equivocal  ruling,  and  lay  it  down,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  judgment  was  conclusive  evidence  of 
all  that  it  set  forth.  This  decision  alone  was  fatal  to  the 
defendant's  case.  If  the  judgment  had  been  taken  as  con- 
clusive, all  the  defendant's  charges  would  have  been  legally 
proved. 

The  court  granted  the  rule  on  the  third  ground,  of  the 
verdict  being  against  evidence;  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
wasting  a  word  on  that  topic.  Enough  to  say,  that  the  court 
did  not  affect  to  be  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  ultimately 
said  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it.  They,  however,  refused 
the  new  trial;  and  they  refused  it  upon  a  miserable  quibble. 
They  first,  however,  assumed  that  Dr.  Newman  could  adduce 
no  other  evidence  at  a  second  trial  than  on  the  first.  This  was 
in  utter  opposition  to  the  sworn  evidence ;  which  shewed  that 
witnesses  were  absent  who  might  now  be  obtained,  and  docu- 
ments in  existence  which  might  now  be  regularly  proved. 
Making  this  unwarrantable  assumption,  and  assuming  also 
that  if  no  other  evidence  were  adduced,  all  the  charges  in  the 
plea  could  not  be  proved,  they  laid  it  down  as  law,  that  the 
verdict  must  be  against  Dr.  Newman,  even  though  he  proved 
nineteen  of  the  charges,  supposing  he  did  not  prove  the  twen- 
tieth. A  decision  more  opposed  to  common  sense  or  justice 
of  course  could  not  be  conceived.  The  court  did  not  profess 
to  support  it  either  on  the  ground  of  sense  or  justice.  They 
relied  on  an  alleged  rule  of  law,  that  a  plea  must  justify  the 
whole  of  a  libel  and  be  proved  as  to  the  whole,  or  it  fails  alto- 
gether. Now  if  there  were  such  a  rule,  it  would  be  singularly 
absurd  as  applied  to  a  case  like  this,  where  the  charges  were 
quite  distinct  in  time  and  place,  so  that  the  proof  of  one  could 
not  affect  the  truth  of  another ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a 

VOL.  XI.  P 
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'  absurd:  that  one  could  not  be- 

cause another  was  not.     We  are  assured,  hov. 
authority,   that  there  is  i   rule  ;   that  the   ; 

lit  with  souix, 

'.  that  wl  :nurle   charge   in   the 

libel,  met  by  a  sin-jle   answer,   the  whole  of  that  an.--.ver  must 
be  proved.     But  the  pn  was  one  in  which 

many  the  libel,  each  answered  bv  a  separate 

justification,  distinct  in   point  of  date  and  place,  and  in   .sub- 
stance, if  not  in  form,  a  separate  plea. 
Years  ago  it  was  ht-hl   in  the  Uiu 
fendant  in  an  action  of  libel  mi^ht 
distinct  parts  of  it,  justifying  separate  charges.*    And  i: 
fore  thi>  Common  Picas  clearly  illustrating 

The  libel  charged  that  the  plaintifl'had  been"  th:  nded, 

once  by  Lord  Stow.-ll  and  twice  by  Sir  John  Nicholl; 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Newman  the  libel  charged  that  Achilli  had 
been  deprived  of  his  faculty  at  Viterbo  and  suspend^ 

lly  at  Rome.      The  plea  justified  the  libel  only  as  | 
suspension  by  Sir  J.  Nicholl;  and  this  was  obic 
it  was  d    that    the   libel  w.is   one  and  i:idi\ 

the    plea    oiii;ht    to    ha\ 
ought  to  have  been  justified  as  to  tin. 
proved   hi    tofa.       P>ut    the  court   held   oth' 

'  tlCfl  Tindal  said,  "  'i  .       \\  here 

the  charge  is  not  s-  ..dant  mi: 

full  extent  of  ti  .    ( )n  a  chaise  of  murder  for  in 

|>lca  to  allege  that  mai. 

P>ut    •  lendant   says   that  plaintill'  was  thrice 

no  more  than   saving  he  was  suspended  oncer 
on  such  a  day, 
day."     So  Mr.  Just  i 

for  as  Sir  .1.  Nicholl  and  I 
not  sit   in  the   same  court,  the   all 

l'.o>aii(juet 

says,  "  The  BUS;  en  separa  ']  his 

case  clearly  shews,  that  in  a  libel  s< 

:  ;    that   char- 
are  separa:  t    acts  oc< 

ate  acts.     And  fir. 
that  .  rges  are  separate,  the 

on  wl.  n   mi^'ht  suc< 

r  Ensfs  Reports. 
t   n.irkion  v.  Law»on,  6  Bingharo's  Reports. 
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have  a  separate  verdict,  and  the  costs  thereon  ;  and,  of  course, 
would  be  entitled  to  a  new  trial  on  any  charge  on  which  the 
jury  had  found  against  the  evidence. 

The  court,  however,  held  it  otherwise;  as  we  believe  (and 
are  assured  by  those  who  understand  the  subject),  contrary  to 
law;  a  conclusion  which  certainly  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  refer  to  a  single  authority,  and  seemed  to  assume 
that  there  were  none.  Indeed,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  he 
had  searched  and  found  none ;  whereas  those  we  have  cited 
are  but  specimens  of  innumerable  others  similar  in  principle. 

The  practical  consequence  of  this  decision  was  a  denial  of 
substantial  justice  to  Dr.  Newman.  When  he  came  up  for 
judgment,  the  court  avowed  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  verdict ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  part  at  least  contrary  to 
the  evidence ;  in  other  words,  that  Achilli  was  guilty  of  some 
of  the  grievous  crimes  charged  against  him.  Yet  judgment 
was  given  against  Dr.  Newman  !  And  this  involved  (inde- 
pendently of  the  fine)  the  payment  of  the  costs  on  both  sides, 
stated  to  exceed  ten  thousand  pounds,  including  the  costs  of 
the  issues  which  the  court  said  ought  to  have  been  found  for 
him !  Now  we  ask,  what  was  this  enormous  penalty  to  be 
imposed  for  ?  For  making  false  charges  ?  No.  Had  the 
court  believed  the  charges  to  be  false,  they  must  have  in- 
flicted a  far  heavier  fine  than  one  hundred  pounds.  Then 
was  it  for  making  them  rashly  or  without  reasonable  cause  ? 
No ;  for  the  court  said  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lieving them  and  for  bringing  them  forward.  Then  was  it  for 
malice  ?  Not  in  the  least ;  the  court  expressly  declared  they 
imputed  no  malice,  and  that  the  motive  of  publication  was 
rational  and  laudable.  Then  what  was  the  judgment  for, 
carrying  with  it,  as  it  did,  all  this  awful  weight  of  costs  ? 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  stated  the  only  reason  that  could  be 
given,  viz.  that  Dr.  Newman  had  brought  some  charges  which 
he  could  not  legally  prove !  Such,  then,  is  the  moral  theology 
of  the  Queen's  Bench.  You  may  prove  a  man  a  monster 
of  iniquity ;  but  if  you  happen  to  have  alleged  any  thing  of 
which  the  legal  proof  happens  to  fail  (by  reason  of  the  acci- 
dental yet  unavoidable  absence  of  a  witness,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  document),  although  the  point  not  legally  proved 
may  be  comparatively  immaterial,  and  though  it  may  be  per- 
fectly true  ;  and  though  it  is  admitted  that  you  had  good 
grounds  for  believing  and  asserting  it,  yet  you  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  thousands  of  pounds !  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge's 
words  seem  to  say,  that  if  the  charges  in  a  libel  are  proved 
true,  and  their  publication  was  for  the  public  benefit,  then 
there  is  a  justification,  however  maliciously  they  may  have 
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'•n   published;   whereas  if  t). 

true,  however  much  their  ])uhlication  may  have  the 

public  benefit,  and  however  laudable  the  motive,  tli 
justification.  This  was  not  always  the  1  Jand.  W 

that  law  was  in  conformity  with  Catholic  theology,  t: 
justification  was  not  truth,  and  still  less  proof;  but  n 
ground  for  belief,  and  laudabl  for  publishing.  Truth 

may  be  published  malignantly;   and  lor  the  law    to    . 
because  for  the  public  benefit,  is  for  the  public  to  take-  ac, 
tage  of  A  private  WTOIlg  and  personal  sin.      On  the  other  1. 
that  which  cannot  be  proved   true  may  nevertheless  be   i: 
and  that  which    is  not   true-  may  be  published  innocently  anil 
Ulldably;   and  to  punish  a  man  who  has  proved  some  cha, 
not  only  for  those  he  has  not  proved  but  for  those  b 
surely  both  irrational  and  unjust.      Hut,  above  all,  to  pu: 
a  man  for  not  proving  in   particular  detail  charges 
proved  in  substance,  is  absolutely  iniquitous.     And  Dr.  M 

:  did  prove  the  substance  of  all  his  most  serious  charges,  SO 

far  as  the  general  character  of  the  crimes  went,  though  not  as 

lepncix  :  licular  detail.      Even  as  to  tint 

i    DVld6OC«    in    many  in-tan. ••     . 

all;  :  •  to  his  belie!    in  all,  on    grounds   which 

coin  t    he  is  mulct    in   : 

pounds!      Was  it,  thru,  any  fault  of  his  that  Ho.- 

was  just   now  unable   to    travel,    or    that    the    Neapolitan 
police-officer    was  a^ed  ?   that    the 

burnt,  and  the  (!«•.•  not  duly  authenticated  to 

i  Campbell's  critical  taatfl  .'      M   •      !•       1   <>r  moral  respon- 
sibility rest  on  Mich  an  accident  as  the  .-, 
loss  of  a  paper  !      Such   is    Knijlish  law,  the    law  of  the  "  n 

:inon^  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
Mr.  .In  •  in  passing  sci, 

felt   it   (:-.  '!««•  illiisti  ncl- 

ih«-  hyp.  .  -h  law  and  the   inii,uit ; 

stant  ji;  \e  all,  for  the  hollowness  < 

.:ity.      Hi-   |.(,nMiip,  in  a  tone  .  i   solemn 

i   the  occasion   (with  admirable  taste)    to  deliver  hiin- 
of  a  homily  •  in,  in   which    : 

dour,  yet  at  the  very  sai 

the  coarsest  and  mo>t  contm .ptiblc   topics  of  the 
com  1.   I  ..nnple,  having  cross-cxami: 

one  iialian  witnesses  as  to  how  to  tell  the 

Story  of  her  sham    .  d    for  answer  that   her  curate   had 

told*  her  ht  that  she   should  do  so  for  the  honour 

the  Church  and  the  ^lory  of  God ;  whereupon,  with  the  most 
impudent  perversion  of  the  truth,  he  went  on  to  represent 
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this  speech  not  as  an  exhortation  to  the  woman  to  come  and 
speak  the  truth,  but  a  temptation  to  commit  perjury;  and 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  after  six  months'  reflection,  actually 
retails  this  atrocious  calumny  from  his  judicial  chair :  "  The 
honour  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  God,"  he  said ;  "  vene- 
rable names,  but  too  likely  in  the  minds  of  the  uninstructed 
to  lead  to  error  and  exaggeration  :"  strange  names  these,  by 
the  by,  as  applied  to  statements  which,  if  not  what  they  pro- 
fessed to  be,  strictly  true,  could  only  have  been  most  wilful 
perjury.  And,  this  is  not  the  only  part  of  Judge  Coleridge's 
homily  which  was  unworthy  of  him.  He  went  on  to  observe, 
that  it  was  strange  that  one  so  immoral  as  Achilli  was  de- 
scribed to  have  been,  should  yet  have  been  so  caressed  and 
promoted  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Miserable  misrepresenta- 
tion !  He  well  knew  that  the  unhappy  man  (as  he  called 
him)  was  neither  caressed  nor  promoted  in  any  diocese,  after 
his  offences  were  discovered ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
pulsion followed  quickly  upon  detection  ;  that  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Viterbo  in  1833,  to  secularise  in  1839,  and  was 
arrested  in  Naples  in  1841,  and  perpetually  suspended  in  the 
same  year.  His  lordship  knew  perfectly  well  that  Achilli 
after  his  expulsion  from  Viterbo  never  continued  long  in  the 
same  diocese  or  even  the  same  country,  and  in  seven  years 
was  finally  deprived.  So  much  for  the  candour  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge. 

But  he  was  critical  as  well  as  candid.  He  did  not  like  the 
style  of  Dr.  Newman,  and  thought  himself  severely  sarcastic 
when  he  said  that  the  illustrious  man's  writings  had  not  been 
characterised  by  personal  accusation  while  he  continued  in  the 
Anglican  establishment,  and  conducted  his  controversy  with 
Rome.  The  sarcasm  may  be  easily  r_etorted.  The  reason  is, 
that  in  controversy  with  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  no  scope 
for  such  accusations.  She  seeks  not  her  champions  in  men  of 
tainted  morality.  She  entrusts  not  her  sacred  cause  to  those 
whose  life  is  impure.  Her  theologians  are  venerable,  for  virtue 
as  well  as  learning  ;  her  champions  are  selected  for  their  sanc- 
tity not  less  than  their  ability.  She  may  have  unworthy  sons, 
but  she  does  not  make  them  her  patterns,  or  put  them  forward 
as  her  favourite  children ;  but  visits  them,  however  mercifully, 
with  condign  chastisement  and  ultimate  condemnation. 

Another  point  in  the  judicial  homily  was  a  most  unseemly 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  case  of  Achilli,  as  affording 
not  only  no  argument  against  Protestantism,  but  an  argument 
against  Catholicism.  "  Assuming  him  to  have  been  as  bad  as 
had  been  represented  (Coleridge  said),  Achilli  was  not  brought 
up  in  the  Protestant  Church."  But  according  to  his  own 


-nil. 

account,  he  has  been,  all  through  his  career  of  crin 
and  in  truth  a  Pi  Ever  since  1829  he 

has   disbelieved    the   doctrines   of  the  Catholic   faith  ; 

e  1832  has  been  *'  ;  persuaded  of  their  inn 

and  lias  held — so  he  affirms — the  distinctive,  negative  \ie\\ 
Protestantism.  We  beg  to  ask  what  more  conld  be  requ 
to  constitute  him  a  P  .  What  is  Protestan: 

disbelief  of  Catholicisi i  it  other  common  ground  h 

all  il>  numerous  sects?      This  has  been  amply  illustrated   in 
the  case  of  Achilli  himself.      Church-of-Knuland  men,   I: 
pendents,  Wesleyans,  i  Methodists,  all  could  comb 

to  cherish  him  as  their  champiu 

concur  in  hate,  though  not  in   their  love  ;   in   their 
though  not  in  their  belief.     Assuming  Achillas  own  account 
of  himself  to  he  true,  he  was  as  ur"<>d  a   I'  :    as  the    ; 

of  them.      He  believed  as  much  as  any  of  them,  and  much 
in   many.      The  Catholic  Church,  then,  can  certainly 
have  msibility  for  a   mm   \\  h«>  from  his   youth 

•plinc.      From   the  in-- 

doctrines,  he  became  in  heart  a  Protestant,  and  all  h: 
was  the  career  of  a  Pr  He  hin 

in  his  book  he  never  was  really  a  monk  ;   and  he  clearly  lb 
since   1830   he    has   not   been   n    Catholic.      The   Chi; 
might  as  reasonably  be  deemed  nle  for  the  moralit 

I.  bifl  apo-ta.sy,  as  for  that  of  Achilli  since  : 

renunciation  of  Catholicism. 

Tin-    mention   of  Luther    reminds    us    of  the    remark 
parallel  which  was  drawn  by  our    I  I  judges  hetu 

him  and  Achilli.  dly  they  referred  to  the  resembl  ; 

nul    they    evidently   <•«  Achilli    ns   a 

kind  of  modern  Lutln-r.  When  his  book  \\a».  <|U->t«-d  a- 
bin  .  'edging  that  for  years  after  he  had  I- 

suaded  "  of  the  falsehood  of  Catholic  doctrines,  he  con; 

icformers  did  !  " 
;H  11   (jnite  ac.. 

acct  Oli ! 

(sal  I  i.ot  only  i.  .  but   mam. 

nun."     We  . 
the  likeness.      It  would  be  gross  injustice  perhaps  to  : 

•tic  to  cor  \<  hilli  ns  i 

lity  in  ]  one  was  as  bad  in  theory  us  tin 

alleged  :  Q    practice.       An\  :  both  di>; 

the  indi>solnble  union  ;t  and  impmii 

lif<-    bi  '  the  intellect  and  indu;  the 

passions — between  the  right  of  private  jn  xity 
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of  personal  morality.  This  last  point  was  admirably  illustrated 
at  the  trial  of  the  modern  Luther.  The  Attorney-General  of 
England,  speaking  of  the  great  body  of  her  gentry  and  clergy, 
declared  the  deadly  sin  of  impurity  to  be  one  which  but  few 
among  them  could  venture  to  disavow !  Had  Dr.  Newman 
written  this,  what  a  clamour  would  have  been  raised !  And,  at 
the  same  time,  the  scrupulous  law-officer  of  a  no-Popery  go- 
vernment vindicated  his  right  to  be  considered  a  good  anti- 
Popery  man,  by  imputing  to  Catholics  a  readiness  to  commit 
perjury  "  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  Church;" 
and  to  the  inquisitors  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  Holy  See 
a  perfect  capability  for  forgery.  And  lest  these  coarse  calum- 
nies should  be  deemed  the  ebullitions  of  excited  advocacy, 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  a  churchman  of  the  high  Anglo-Catholic 
school,  grave,  dignified,  and  solemn,  lent  his  sanction  to  them 
all,  and  condescended  in  substance  to  repeat  these  detestable 
insinuations.  While  sentencing  an  alleged  libeller,  his  lord- 
ship scrupled  not  to  suggest  that  venerable  ecclesiastics  might 
be  capable  of  conspiring  to  suppress  the  truth  ;  and  while 
speaking  of  candour  and  Christian  kindness,  he  could  insinuate 
that  Catholic  priests  when  exhorting  a  witness  to  confess  the 
truth  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  Church,  in- 
tended to  incite  to  perjury!  What  can  be  said  more?  We 
sum  up  all  with  the  exclamation  of  the  illustrious  defendant 
at  the  commencement  of  the  alleged  libel,  "  Oh,  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  Protestantism!"  It  was  this  text  Dr.  Newman  under- 
took to  illustrate  when  first  he  made  mention  of  Achilli's  his- 
tory ;  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  have  only  multiplied 
the  illustrations  a  hundredfold. 


THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  PARSON. 

A   CONTRAST. 

THERE  are  few  words  in  our  language,  of  cognate  sense  and 
once  interchangeable,  yet  now  suggesting  to  the  English  mind 
more  distinct  and  opposite  ideas,  than  those  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article — priest  and  parson.  The 
parish  priest  is,  or  once  was,  the  persona,  the  principal  person, 
or  parson,  of  every  town  and  village  in  the  land  ;  and  the  term 
was  originally  intended  as  one  of  dignity  and  respect.  By 
use,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  considered  rather  a  word  of 
reproach,  or  at  least  of  disparagement ;  and  certainly  nobody 
at  the  present  day  would  think  of  using  the  two  titles  indis- 
criminately of  one  and  the  same  person,  excepting  only  in  the 
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way  of  malicious  antithesis  where   it  VI  :rast 

greatness  of  some  man's  pretensions  with  the  meanm 

nee,   "  Sucli  a  one  claims  all  the 
powers  and   privileges  of  a  priest,  and  is  n<>  better  than  a 

."     Amongst  ourselves,  indeed,  tliis  latter  word  ha- 
practically  oi  rcr  dreams  of  calling  a  C'ati 

priest  a  parson  ;  and  until  very  recently  the  COIN  this 

was  equally  true,  vi/..  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  callii; 
Anglican    parson   a   priest.      Of  hit. 

a  change  in  this  i  :.<!  a  few  ministers  of  the  F.Mahlished 

Church,  scatu Ted  up  and  down  throughout  the  coun 
now  be  found  eagerly  and  even  ostentatiously  appropri.;1 
to    themselves   this  coveted    title-,   as  an  index   of  their   c. 
to  the  possession  of  sacerdotal  powci   .  ;  lie  prac- 

tice 10   (  xtrcmely  partial,  that   we  feel  we  shall 

he  fairly  liable  to  any  charge  of  incorrectness  or  injustice,  if  in 
the  following  remarlu  we  t.iU--  the  word  'priest'  to  mean  only 
an  ordained  minister  in   the  Catholic  Church,  and  a   • 
to  mean  only  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Establishment  ;   and 
this  without  any  reference  to  the  invidious  sense  which 
Mixed  to  either  \\ord,  but  simply  coi. 
them   as  words  expressive  of dill'ei flit    ideas,  and  appi 
to  diflercnt  classes,  which  could  not  now  ti. 
changed  without  manifest  Impropriety.      It    is   tin-  same  with 
regard  to  some  other  expn  >sions  \\hich  vary  in  difli  i 
gious  communities,  and  wl  :  itioiis  arc-  cipially  si-niM- 

:    tliii-  you  may  hear  one  Protestant  a>k  of  apother,   in   a 
toun  \\licp-  there  are  two  or  more  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Establishment,  whose  church  or  chapel  do 
and    the   question   naturally  falls  into  this   form.  '  ith 

them  it  is  the  individual  minister,  il  .  all 

church   and  another. 

•  ulpit  as  the  i:n  a!    st.mdar.. 

MM  nt,  might  ask.  //'//»•/  ^ '.      but  the 

ie  of  the  i  r  be  to  them  the  di 

characteristic  of  the  dinrch.     Again,  members  of  the  K-tab 
nit  nt  and  oti  ^ittijif/  in  siu  I 

such  nidi,  whilst  a  Catholic  would   Ut€   the 

won:  g;  and   t;  -rd  denotes  what   is   also  a 

r   in    f.-.ct.      .lust    so  \\e  >» ••  the 

use  of  tli-  Before  us  —  priest  and  j 

•   We  lately  hcanl  '  :  npmi.  nml 

to  what  we  - 
WOmni  ,  'ay,  witli  a   I 

of  ascertaining  to  what  "religious  d- 

replied,   "Sir,  /  am  an  unworthy  partaker  of  Mr.  B 't  I"  ng  one  of 

the  Anglican  iuini>ters  of  the  place  ! 
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in  the  way  we  have  proposed,  and  as  universal  practice  pre- 
scribes— the  real  difference  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
minister.  The  one  holds  a  certain  place  in  an  invisible  and 
spiritual  order  of  things,  stands  between  God  and  the  people, 
is  endowed  with  certain  high  powers,  and  is  the  dispenser  of 
precious  blessings  to  the  children  of  men ;  and  he  is  called  by 
a  name  which  belongs  to  this  supernatural  order  of  things,  and 
expresses  more  or  less  distinctly  the  idea  we  have  given  of  his 
character :  whereas  the  other  occupies  rather  a  certain  posi- 
tion in  the  hierarchy  of  this  world,  belongs  to  a  certain  grade  of 
society,  and  so  forth  ;  and  he  is  spoken  of  accordingly.  How- 
ever, without  pursuing  these  etymological  speculations  any 
further,  and  insisting  too  strenuously  on  distinctions  that  may 
seem  to  some  offensive,  it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there 
is  a  most  real  and  substantial  difference  between  a  Catholic  and 
a  Protestant — what  must  we  call  them  ?  minister  or  clergyman, 
we  suppose,  since  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  application 
of  these  words  to  either  class,  though  we  must  confess  we  have 
a  cordial  aversion  to  them  both  precisely  for  this  very  reason, 
because  they  are  common,  and  so  enable  people  to  cover  up 
and  put  out  of  sight  an  essential  difference  by  means  of  a 
fallacious  middle  term.  But  let  this  pass.  We  repeat  then, 
there  is  a  most  real  and  substantial  difference  between  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  clergyman  ;  and  we  propose  in  the 
following  pages  to  point  out  one  striking  symptom  of  this 
difference  in  the  education  and  discipline  which  they  receive 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  their  respective  offices.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  own  intrinsic  interest  and  importance,  the 
subject  is  worth  insisting  upon  at  the  present  moment,  were 
it  only  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of  correcting  an 
opinion,  by  no  means  uncommon  among  a  certain  class  of 
converts  to  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  that  every  unmarried 
Anglican  minister,  who  by  God's  grace  becomes  a  Catholic,  is 
under  a  kind  of  moral  obligation  immediately  to  commence 
ecclesiastical  studies,  and  incurs  a  certain  degree  of  blame  if 
he  do  not  persevere  to  the  end  and  become  a  Catholic  priest. 
"We  have  heard  language  used  upon  this  subject  which  really 
falls  very  little  short  of  what  we  have  said,  though  probably 
the  speakers  would  have  hesitated  to  enumerate  the  proposi- 
tions in  the  broad,  unqualified  manner  in  which  they  have  here 
been  stated.  Nevertheless,  they  have  certainly  spoken  in  a 
way  that  seems  to  indicate  a  very  inadequate  appreciation  of 
the  distance  between  the  two  classes  of  priests  and  parsons ; 
and  it  is  on  every  account  desirable  that  this  distance  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  or  thought  to  be  less  than  it  really  is. 
We  will  at  once  proceed,  therefore,  to  institute  a  com- 
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pari  en  them  in  this  essential  particular,  of  th 

which  they  receive  as  a  preparation   lor  tin 
duties.     And  here  we  •   on  the-  \ 

subject  by  the  startling  phenomenon,  that   i 
has  not  provided  and  does  not  require,  does  not  .  ,  to 

reco  necessity  of  Cation   at  all,    properly  so 

called;    that  is,   of  any  st:  •' .vj?/o//«/ education 

clerical  oliiee.       In  this  respect  tin-  Establish- 
country  is  far  behind  inanv  other  <>f  ;  ,iml 

her;   for  :h<-   more    numerous  and  wealthy  h.i 

for  tlieinselves  colleges  in  which  candidates  for  ll.  i  lal 

ceive  a  ce: 

with  a  view  to  preparing  them  for  their  future  occtipat 
But  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  ret- 
no  such  preparation  at  all.      There  are  hide. 

origin,  in   a    lew  dioceses,  whei 
:o  supply  this  deficiency.      Hut  these  are 
(1  but   by  few  student*,  \\lio   eitlur   h-.  ing   i:: 
with  a   higher  notion 

was  common  among  their  ton-fathers,  or  feel;  >  to 

nt  to  sat  1  ail 

^opal  examination  without   some  .special  r  nun  mint/,  \< 
tari!;.  rM  t«>  them.      There   is  noil, 

them,   they   an?  not   the   recognised   ec< 

the  Establishment;  and  in  fact,  there  aie  none  Mich.     Putting 
out  of  sight,  therefore,  these   and  any  other   insigniii- 
cepi  necessary  antecedents  of  an 

bo   briefly  stated    thus:    an   academical    degree;    personal    : 
sence  at  the  delivery  of  a  few  theological  lecture^,  but  without 
any    gu.ir.>nt« -e    that  those  -illy 

IK  (1  to,  still  less  that  t 

of  good    coiuluc' 

three  years;  and  to  pass  an  examination  that  shall  be  sat:-: 
tory  to  the  episcopal  chaplain.     Ofthr.se  tour  lich 

imndred  years  have  bc«  ;  utly 

sufficient  to  make  a  man  mnipitent  to  undertake  th. 
souls  in   the  Church  of  England, 

bem  j.osed,  that  it  need  not  he  spoken  of 

atall  ;   the   second,  which  until  the  bst  lew  years  was 
more    than    a  nominal  obligation,    is  even   now   utterly  in 

1    purpose  \\h  ie  third  is  always 

by  the  :    so    tint,   the  fourth    i  .  the 

only  one  which   bears  even  the   semblance  of  being  a  true  and 

i  upon  do- 

to  be  far  better  in  its  promis"  than  its  reality  ;   lor  h 
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thing  depends  upon  the  taste,  and  fancies,  and  the  capabilities 
of  an  individual;  so  that  we  have  seen  episcopal  examination- 
papers  of  which  a  man  might  have  answered  every  question, 
and  yet  have  been  utterly  ignorant  almost  of  the  very  first 
elements  of  theology ;  or  again,  which  he  might  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  answer,  arid  yet  have  been  in  every  way  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  an  Anglican 
clergyman.  Hence  it  is  far  from  being  a  strange  tiling  in 
the  Establishment  to  see  a  young  man  with  the  sole  charge  of 
a  parish  upon  his  hands,  who  but  a  few  months  ago,  or  even 
a  few  weeks  perhaps,  was  a  student  in  the  university,  not 
having  yet  received  his  academical  degree  ;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  instances  of  young  men  taking  their  de- 
grees at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  having  plenty  of  time, 
therefore,  wherein  to  prepare  for  holy  orders,  yet  this  time 
may  be  lost,  or  turned  to  very  poor  account,  for  want  of  any 
adequate  and  authorised  direction  in  the  way  of  study.  We 
ourselves  knew  a  case  in  which  a  person  under  these  circum- 
stances actually  applied  to  his  bishop,  or  bishop's  chaplain,  to 
mark  out  for  him  a  course  of  theological  study  which  might 
occupy  him  during  the  three  years  that  he  had  to  spare  before 
he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  be  ordained ;  and  he  received  for 
answer  the  very  novel  and  important  announcement,  that  when 
he  presented  himself  for  examination  to  the  bishop,  he  would 
be  expected  to  display  "  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,"  and  that  he  would  find  in  the  works  of 
Pearson  and  Hooker  much  valuable  information  serviceable 
for  this  purpose.  Truly  a  compendious  system  of  theology  is 
this ;  a  precise  and  complete  course  of  study,  to  propose  to  a 
young  candidate  for  holy  orders  having  three  years  of  leisure, 
which  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  bestow  upon  a  diligent 
preparation  for  what  he  deemed  a  high  and  holy  calling.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under  such  guides  as  these,  or  rather 
with  such  an  utter  absence  of  all  guidance,  theology  should  be 
so  little  understood  as  it  is  by  the  great  majority  of  English 
parsons  ?  To  most  of  them  it  is  a  science  wholly  unknown, 
and  it  is  much  if  they  even  recognise  it  to  be  a  science  at  all. 
Other  things,  such  as  logic  and  mathematics  and  history  and 
geography,  and  the  works  of  heathen  poets  and  orators  and 
philosophers,  they  have  been  taught  carefully  and  scientifically  ; 
and  they  have  obtained,  it  may  be,  a  sufficiently  accurate  know- 
ledge of  them.  But  for  theology,  this  has  been  left  to  mere 
chance,  to  the  influences  of  home  or  of  school  associations,  to 
their  own  individual  researches,  or  to  the  accidental  opinions 
and  zeal  of  some  college  companion  or  tutor ;  it  has  never 
been  set  before  them  as  an  independent  and  most  important 


^  and  th, 

nee,  still   less  have   they  been   required   or  encouraged   to 
r  upon  it  as  the  one  great  study  of  their  lives.      1: 
is  not  too  inueh  to  say,  that  the  education  of  an  English  clci 
man   differs  in  nnthiinj  from  that  ol' any  other  En 
man  \vlu.  liberal  education." 

This  strikes  one  at  ii  :hing  strange  and 

••lexing;  and  if  the  Established  Chareb  i!y  \\hat 

it  j>!  tO    lie.  a  religious  body    Commissioned  to    teach   a 

tin   system  of  religious  truths,  it   would  indeed  b 
.(ordinary    and   anomalous  phenomenon.     It  bee  >mes    \ 
v  natural,  howi\vr.  and  nothing  more  than  Wl  dily 

to  have  been  expected,  if  we  look  upon  the  Establishment  (as 
the  great   majority  of  her  memhers    practically  treat  it,  an 
it   is    consiil,  red    by   the   world   at   large),  simply   as   part 

parcel  of  the  British  Constitution*  a  particular  department  of 

the  government  of  the  country.      Vic-wed  in  this  light,  its  min- 

n  need  no  special  course  of  instruction  to  lit  them  for  their 

office,  any  more- than  county  magistrates  or  memhers  of  parlin- 

sucli  a  training  ;   and  to  p: 

ber  of  the   Church  of  England   is  only  anotl.  Aim- 

ing the   rights  of  Uritish   citizenship,  and   acknowledging  the 
.ority  of  Uin-rii  Yictoria.      A  very  amusing  illustration  of 
occurred    the  other  day,  which,   though   rather  foreJL 
our  present  s  B  cannot  ; 

observe  that  it   h.:  1  elsewli-  which  it 

deserves.      \\"e  allude  to   "the    inteii  sting  i  one 

of  the  popular   London  journals  described   it,   "of  the  admis- 
sion   into   the  Christian   Church    of   the    Pii.  G    -ramma, 

r  of  his    Highnos   Prince  Yen-  Kaju 
Coorg."     The  same  authority  went  on  to  speak  nf  it  as 
•  •re   than  commonly  satisfactory,  in.. 

-»rd  of  the  abandonment  of  the  llin- 
.  faith  for  the   truths  of  the  (  religion." 

ng  and  s 
child  of  ars  of  age,   "  the  • 

-s's  favoui  :ch- 

bishop  o(    Canterbury,  in   the  iiapel  of  iiam 

H  sponsor  .,ihi.  and 

ing  In  r  her  own  volt-inn    « 

Itajah,  her  father,  took    the  opportunity 
to   his  (;  .   "  the  following  ii. 

still  quote  from  t  :    "  M\ 

endeavour  t"  : 

t  'whom  do  oui 

;  Almighty  (iod,     of  ti.  d    Yirgin   Mary,  and  of  all 

the  saints  C  n'ot  at  all,  but  "  the  grace,  the  love  and  kindi. 
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— "of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  that  thereby  all 
Europe,  India,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  may  hear  and  be 
pleased  with  your  good  conduct  and  fame  !  May  Heaven  bless 
you,  and  keep  you  always  under  its  divine  protection  and 
special  care  !  This  is  my  advice  to  you,  my  dearest  daughter, 
and  my  most  earnest  prayer  to  the  Almighty  in  your  behalf." 
Probably  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  this 
reads  far  more  like  an  abandonment  of  the  Coorg  country  for 
the  security  and  distinction  of  an  English  home,  than  an  "  ab- 
andonment of  the  Hindoo  faith  for  the.  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion ;"  and  that  there  can  be  no  great  necessity  for  any 
special  theological  education  for  the  ministers  of  a  religion  of 
which  "  her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen"  is  so  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  the  head.  But  to  return  to  our  subject.  We 
have  said,  that  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  in 
fact  receive  any  professional  education  at  all ;  let  us  look  now 
at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  see  what  is  the  education 
of  a  Catholic  priest.  Even  from  the  very  first,  as  soon  as  the 
friends  of  a  youth  have  determined  on  bringing  him  up  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  he  is  (in  a  Catholic  country)  sent  to  a  school  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  purpose  ;  the  little  seminary,  or  minor 
college  of  the  bishop  of  his  diocese.  Here  he  remains  for  six 
or  seven  years,  engaged  in  the  same  studies  as  other  boys  of 
his  age  elsewhere,  receiving  in  fact  an  ordinary  classical  edu- 
cation ;  but  with  this  great  difference,  that  he  is  already  sur- 
rounded by  an  ecclesiastical  atmosphere,  so  to  speak. 

"  The  bishops  pay  great  attention  to  this  minor  college,"  writes 
an  English  resident  in  Belgium.*  "  Our  own  bishop  visits  his,  which 
is  situated  at  Roulers,  every  month  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  persons  invited  for  the  occasion, 
and  trifling  rewards  and  honours  are  bestowed  upon  the  most  meri- 
torious. Here  the  personal  character  of  each  child  is  thoroughly 
studied,  and  a  discreet  judgment  exercised  as  to  who  among  them 
shall  be  presented  for  examination  and  consequent  admission  into  the 
great  college,  where  only  such  as  are  thought  really  fit  to  persevere 
in  their  preparation  for  holy  orders  can  be  received.  Students  once 
admitted  into  the  great  college  are  immediately  subjected  to  a  life 
of  holy  training  and  discipline,  with  the  intent  of  weaning  them  from 
a  world  to  which  they  have  bid  adieu  from  the  moment  they  deter- 
mined to  become  priests  of  God." 

[Hence,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  ecclesiastical  student  which  excited  so  much 
surprise  in  Sir  Francis  Head  in  his  recent  visit  to  Maynooth : 

*  What  follows  is  quoted  from  an  unpublished  letter  by  the  author  of  the 
spirited  Sketches  of  Catholic  Life  in  Belgium,  originally  addressed  to  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  but  containing  so  accurate  and  pleasing  an  account  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  print  it  at  length. 
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by  all,  and  this  father  is  the  bishop.  In  his  eyes  all  are  equal,  and 
all  are  treated  equally  ;  with  equal  love,  and  with  equal  vigilance  and 
strictness  of  discipline.  Here  the  parental  wealth  is  never  dissipated. 
If  a  young  collegian  writes  home  for  some  trifling  addition  to  his 
supplies,  it  is  to  aid  a  charity  towards  which  the  college  is  called 
upon  to  contribute,  or  to  add  some  volume  to  his  library.  This  is 
the  only  point  where  penury  really  makes  itself  felt  to  a  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  student,  when  some  coveted  book  must  needs  be  re- 
signed for  want  of  funds.  But  instead  of  these  general  statements, 
let  me  lay  before  you  a  brief  outline  of  a  young  Belgian  collegian's 
day;  and  you  will  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  heart 
and  mind  which  such  a  routine  is  calculated  to  produce  during  six 
years  of  uninterrupted  regularity. 


DAILY  RULES  OF   A  BELGIAN   SEMINARY. 


41. 


Rise.  In  winter,  half  an 
hour  later. 

Morning  prayers  and  medi- 
tation. 

Mass.  After  Mass,  chap- 
ter in  New  Testament,  and 
study  preparatory  for  lec- 
ture. 

Breakfast. 

Lecture. 

Study  of  lecture  in  private. 

Recreation.* 
10^.  Lesson  in  singing. 
10|.  Lecture. 

11|.  Dinner;f  an  affair  of  20  mi- 
nutes, to  secure  more  time 
for  recreation.  After  din- 
ner, adoration  of  the  Bles- 


8. 

9. 

10. 


sed  Sacrament,  and  short 
examination  of  conscience, 
in  the  chapel. 
12.     Recreation.  J 
l£.   Spiritual  reading. 

2.  Study  in  private. 
2|.  Recreation. § 

3.  Lecture. 

4.  Recreation. 

v>.     Study  in  private. 

6£.  Reading  the  Old  Testament. 

6|.   Rosary. 

7.  Supper.  After  supper,  re- 
creation . 

8£.  Evening  prayers,  and  pre- 
paration for  the  morning's 
meditation. 

9.     Each  to  his  sleeping-room.  1 1 


*  Recreation  consists  in  walking  in  the  college  grounds,  either  conversing  with 
one  another,  or  (if  in  sub-deacon's  or  deacon's  orders)  saying  office. 

f  During  dinner  one  student  reads  aloud;  the  rest  keep  silence.  The  peace 
and  quiet  of  this  arrangement  is  said  by  collegians  to  be  very  agreeable.  The 
students  dine  alone  ;  but  a  professor  is  frequently  walking  about  the  hall.  Texts 
of  Scripture  are  around  the  walls  of  the  refectory  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
in  meat  and  drink  ;"  "  Brethren,  be  ye  sober,"  &c.  &c. 

J  Those  who  choose  may  now  take  coffee,  which  is  purchased  from  the  college 
servants  (always  men-servants).  They  take  it  in  another  room,  forming  them- 
selves into  little  parties,  one  or  another  whose  festival  it  is  treating  a  certain 
number  of  his  chums.  Always  much  mirth  at  coffee-time.  Most  students  pass 
a  certain  portion  of  this  time  in  the  chapel  before  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

§  On  walking  days  this  recreation  lasts  till  5.  The  students  may  either  walk 
in  the  town,  making  their  little  purchases,  or  may  visit  some  priest  or  library. 
Walking  days  twice  a  week.  No  student  is  allowed  to  walk  in  public  with 
ladies,  that  is,  not  with  his  own  mother  or  sisters,  or  other  relatives ;  of  course 
they  could  not  have  the  opportunity  with  any  other.  They  wear  the  dress  of  the 
clergy,  and  must  therefore  observe  its  decorum,  and  strangers  could  not  dis- 


tinguish that  it  was  a  mother  or  sister  who  accompanied  them. 

||  Each  has  his  own  private  sleeping-room.     The  students  may  sit  up  f< 


or  half 
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"  T!  >  go  to  confession  ordinarily  once  a  week,  and 

«r  thrice  a  \\cck  to  I  .inuuion,  KCOOItUllg  to  tin  ir  de- 

.      Their  books   of  d,  voti»n  arc  chiefly  liodrigucz's  Ch 
Perfection,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  St  1 
tO   a  Dci-onl  Life,      The    \onng    coll. -^ians    an-    much    pr.ict' 

in  liis  turn,  on  Sundays  before  their  fellow-students, 
"ho  are  all  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  .in.      They  have  also 

to  give  catechisms,  as  if  to  children,  walking  up  and  down  amidst  tin  ir 
fellOW-COllegUUM,  who,  1  need  hardly  say,  air  t.ir  from  sparin-j 
On  Sundays,  however,  nearly  every  colic. 

in  some  c-hiin-li  or  school  in  the  town.      All  must   1  at  tin; 

Sunday   conference,  which,   if  the  bishop   is   unavoidably   ab- 
Driven    l.y  the    principal    of  tlu-   collrjji1.      'J'lu-    profi-ssors,  — ca; 
otlu-rs,  chosm  by  tin-  bishop,  —  rcsnK-  in  the  college.     Karh  professor 
has  bis  own  subject,  and  «rivrs  one   lecture   a  day.      They  are   some- 
times members  of  the  biftbop'l  council  ;   but  i-vni  iltluy  ait    not,  all 
difficult    questions    are    iiMially    brought    to    them,    so   that    t!, 
necessarily  men  of  learning  and  of  study.      They  dine  together  r\ery 
day,  and  reading  aloud  goes  on  during  tin-  UK  al.  just  as  amou^'  the 

.:M!  this  is  not  chan,  ..hen   they  happen   t 

any  friends  dining  with  them. 

be   students   visit   their  homes   for  sevei 
:i.  "here  their  conduct  is  most   scrupulo 
their  return  to  college  they  must   ta! 
priest  as  to  their  fre<pientation  of  the  lacraments,  their  maim) 

"Such,  then,  is  the    lite   of  an  (  cclesiastical    student    in  I'M! 
until   at   the   age  of  twenty-three   they  are   ordained  deacons,  and   at 
iests.      I    seem    already    t  nation, 

'I!         hard  a  lite!    how  cruel   to  condemn   a  community  of  youths 
in   the  bloom    and   vi<M>ur  of  t!  of  their 

ice,  to  a  life  so   mortified,  M   prohibitory  of  every  tiling   that 
can   embellish   and  t^ladd,  D 

fever  you  should  ha\e  an  opportunity  OJ  .aniin- 

ing  for  yourself  a  Catholic  college:    there  you  would   soon  harn  that 
this  sti;  iite  iu  ither  pr."  :iich..ly  nor  diir.inishes 

uould   find    a  band  m   the   tn'. 

health,  unbrok.  n    by   midni-1  '  i   d.uly 

its,  or  the  burning  of  ambition, 

ily  engaged   in  the   \  ,      All   beu: 

is    call.  .  tUtlOIL 

(iladd-  -m    the    1" 

v  the  constant   contact  with   tin 

it   then  tl.                             .'nation  of  don                      their  joys 

and   endeai :  i   this   by                                                             '  '    ;isk, 

what  compt  dons  lifelong  saenli.             I 

can  only  an-  king  in  my  turn,  whether  it  0V 

an  hour  :  but  after  half-past  9  no  light  it  allowed.     Every  window  of  the  college 
i*  darkened  in  an  inaUnt. 
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dered  so  very  hard  to  give  up  all  for  God,  when  in  stead  of  these  it 
is  Himself  that  He  offers.  Is  it  strange  that  some  pure  and  loving 
souls  should  give  up  the  uncertain  and  changeful  phases  of  a  creature's 
affections  for  the  certain  and  satisfying  love  of  Christ  ?  of  Him  who 
has  declared  His  delight  to  be  with  the  sons  of  men?  Is  it  strange 
that  Christ  should  have  taught  His  Church  to  select  every  where  a 
company  of  the  most  loving,  most  tender,  most  fervent  spirits,  should 
separate  them  from  every  earthly  tie  to  fulfil  the  direction  of  Holy 
Writ,  and,  *  forsaking  all,'  to  follow  Him  and  to  dwell  with  Him  ? 

"  But  you  think  that  the  clergy  are  forced  into  choosing  this  celi- 
bate and  separated  life,  before  they  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  they  are  about.  It  is  in  this  that  so  many  Protestants 
mistake  us  wholly  ;  their  ignorance  leads  them  into  the  strangest  er- 
rors. Almost  from  the  earliest  years  of  a  child's  life,  it  is  often  trace- 
able whether  or  not  he  has  a  vocation  to  the  priestly  state.  f  Would 
you  like  to  be  a  priest  ?'  I  inquired  the  other  day  of  an  ingenuous  little 
fellow  with  whom  I  was  having  some  serious  conversation.  '  Oh, 
to  be  a  priest,  you  know,  I  must  have  the  vocation.  Boys  whom 
God  destines  to  the  priesthood  are  always  saying  their  prayers,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.'  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
a  child  destined  to  the  priesthood  than  is  contained  in  this  answer. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  those  who  make  choice  of  the  priestly 
state  late  in  life,  because  these  (it  is  allowed  on  all  hands)  have  age 
and  power  to  choose  for  themselves.  But  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  are  trained  to  the  priesthood  from  the  very  first ;  and  I  say, 
that  in  these  cases  it  is  very  commonly  the  child  himself  who  over- 
comes the  parent,  and  struggling  against  all  difficulties  succeeds  in 
getting  himself  entered  on  the  college-lists  only  after  the  most  earnest 
and  persevering  entreaties.  When  once  within  the  walls,  he  learns 
exactly  what  will  be  required  of  him,  should  he  continue  in  his 
determination.  All  the  many  years  before  ordination  are  so  many 
years  of  probation,  during  which  he  may  return  to  society  and  to  the 
world,  if  he  will,  and  during  which  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  would 
not  hesitate  to  dismiss  him  if  they  were  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  he  had  a  real  vocation  to  the  priesthood.  And  after  all,  is  it  so 
very  hard  to  believe  that  Almighty  God  should  be  Himself  the  most 
perfect  and  only  sufficient  object  of  those  affections  which  He  has 
implanted  within  the  breast  of  man,  and  that  He  should  in  certain 
chosen  persons  anticipate  all  alienation  and  defilement  of  those  affec- 
tions by  securing  them  for  ever  to  Himself?" 

But  the  contrast  between  a  Catholic  priest  and  an  Angli- 
can parson  does  not  end  here ;  it  is  not  merely  that  the  one 
undergoes  a  long  and  careful  course  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  his  calling,  whilst  the  other 
goes  out  into  the  world  without  any  special  preparation  at  all ; 
it  is  not  merely  that  the  one  presents  us  with  a  living  example 
of  obedience  to  the  Divine  counsels  in  forsaking  all  to  follow 
Christ,  whereas  the  other  differs  not  at  all  in  these  matters 
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•  •rid  around  him  ;  but  the  whole 
lil'.  'holic  pi  it-  ramp  or  s 

plicity,  and  of  self-denial,  set  upon  it  from  beginning  to  mil, 
which  is  utterly  lacking  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  >oim  \. 
called  his    "  brother  i  ..."      An    Anglican 

ordained,  and   hi  il  the  tv.  •!'  his  apj. 

ticcsbip,  as  v  ',11  it,  th  .  liich 

be  is  obliged  to  remain  in  one  place  and  to  serve  one  \\ 
tlie   sake  of  obtaining  a  title,  \  .rds  a  fr<  II 

.•d  forsak'-  V.V.V/MW  and  :n!  in  its 

stead;    this  the   laws  forbid,    I 

•holic  verity  of  the    indelibility  <>i   holy  «  :  :  apply  it 

to  those  upon  whom  Anglican  bis! 

but  every  tiling  short  of  this  is  within  his   rraeli.      Should  his 
clerical  duties  be  ul  to  him,  and  his  worldly  n 

der  him  independent  of  the  necessity  of  working  for  his  daily 

16  may  lay  aside  the  conventional  insignia  of  i 
and  become  a  country  squire   and  county  magistrate,  wit! 
30  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  bond   upon  him  to  r  mind  him 
of  the  sacred  eh;.  ith  which  In-   • 

to  1  r  in  cases  w:  this 

complete  transformation  impossible,   yet   there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  constant  migration  1 

phere  of  usefulness"  to  am  >rd- 

ing   as  com.  •  .him    and  caj 

II      il  hi     .  pro   mi  II    r.  and  may  consult   his  own  taste  am: 
sires   almo.xt   mor  lian    the    member   .  pro- 

inn  whatever.      There  are  certain   hebdomadal  claims  upon 
ime  and  ,    but    this  is  all;    in  other  respe. 

almost  absolutely 
dates,  aa  we  1 

11,  and  there  is  no  limit  ;.  ond  tin* 

impose  >, 
him.      H-»w    diir 

a  connti  <  'liurch  is  free  to  follow  nut  her 
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re  presented  to  us 
spondent,  and  mark  'rast. 
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out  among  us.  They  go  '  whithersoever1  they  are  *  sent.1  No  one 
chooses  his  destination,  neither  the  place  he  will  go  to,  nor  the  work 
he  will  be  employed  upon.  He  simply  obeys,  and  goes  where  he  is 
appointed  by  the  bishop.  According  to  the  offices  to  which  they 
are  found  most  suited,  and  the  places  where  they  are  most  needed, 
they  are  made  use  of;  very  commonly  in  teaching  among  the  various 
colleges  instituted  in  different  towns  of  the  diocese,  where  children 
destined  to  the  world,  to  some  profession,  or  to  commerce,  are 
receiving  their  education,  and  which  colleges,  up  to  this  time,  have 
been  conducted  by  priests.  If  employed  in  this  capacity,  they  receive 
as  a  remuneration  a  very  moderate  salary,  just  enough  to  supply 
them  with  necessaries.  Mr.  Allies  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  even  before  his  long-prayed-for  conversion,  when,  describing 
the  French  clergy  engaged  in  this  work,  he  says  :  '  They  seem  to 
have  their  daily  life  supported  by  a  spring  of  charity  in  themselves; 
and  the  great  self-denial  which  accompanies  it  seems  borne  as  if 
no  weight  at  all,  for  they  look  for  the  recompense  of  the  reward. 
During  the  five  days  wre  passed  at  Ivetot,  we  remarked  to  each  other, 
again  and  again,  the  atmosphere  of  fraternal  charity  which  all  seemed 
to  breathe.  There  was  no  looking  for  success  in  the  world,  no 
thought  of  gaining  wealth  ;  but  the  one  thing  in  view  was  to  train 
the  children  committed  to  them  as  members  of  Christ  and  heirs 
of  His  kingdom.  This  one  thought  pervaded  all  their  actions.' 
(Journal,  p.  179.) 

"  The  head  of  each  of  these  local  colleges  is  called  the  Principal; 
and  to  him  is  confided  the  superintendence  of  these  young  clerical 
teachers,  for  they  may  almost  still  be  considered  m  statu  pupillari. 
Their  conduct  is  most  reserved,  and  their  manner  of  living  strictly 
private ;  appearing  only  before  the  public  to  say  their  Mass  in 
Church  in  the  early  morning ;  at  other  times  with  their  pupils  at  the 
Church  services,  or  accompanying  them  for  a  walk,  where  the  frank 
and  familiar  communication  kept  up  between  them  and  their  scholars 
is  a  very  pleasing  sight,  shewing  how  much  they  are  beloved,  and 
how  truly  they  rule  and  are  obeyed  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  reverence. 

"  The  greatest  opportunity  which  the  public  has  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  younger  clergy  is  when  they  are  sent  to  assist 
some  sick  or  aged  priest  as  coadjutors.  The  young  coadjutor  lives 
with  the  priest  he  comes  to  serve,  as  a  son  with  a  father,  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  his  guidance,  counsel,  and  superintendence,  yet  being 
necessarily  entrusted  with  the  care  of  many  things  in  which  he  must 
exercise  his  own  judgment  and  discretion ;  the  Church  thus  gently 
trying  her  young  clergy  as  the  young  eaglets  are  tried  by  the  parent 
bird,  who  bears  them  up  on  her  wings  to  the  height  she  believes 
them  capable  of  flying,  and  then  gliding  from  beneath  them,  watches 
them  still,  as  they  try  their  own  strength  in  flight.  It  would  detain 
you  too  long,  were  I  to  trace  every  detail  of  the  life  of  our  young 
priesthood.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  passed  in  a  daily  sacrifice  of 
self,  a  constant  readiness  to  be  at  the  bidding  of  the  sick  and  the 
Sorrowful,  mingling  seasons  of  devotion  with  seasons  of  study  ;  never 
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in  worldly  society,  but   MCttM  HOW- 

MS;   slnmnin<r  every  occasion  which  mijjht  lead   into  teinpta: 
as  an  old  priest  once  said  to  me,  '  When  v 

not  look  to  the  ri^'ht  or  lel't,  lest  we  should  meet  with  temptation 
in,  in  a  world  whose  vHckednetl  we  know  of,  and  know  also  our 
own   strength   untried.'      At   tin-   death,  or  uj)<>u   the   r< 
priest,  the  coadjut<  .  not    knowing  when 

tinatiou  may  be,  until  he  receives  his  letters  from  the  bishop. 
••I:,     i  ''preferment   is  tlu    bein-_r  appoint!  , 

M  you   in   Kn^land   I  i   to  understand   tin 

.   perhaps    in    a  village    \\here    the    rector    has 
assistant,  perhaps  in  a  town  win-re  ther.  ral,      \\  lu  D 

priest  hrcomes  vicar  or  curate,  he  enters  comparatively  on  a  st.r 
independence;  has  a  home  of  his  own,  and  perhaps  li\esalo: 
he  is  not    intrusted  with  this  state  of'  lite  till   he  has  Ljh  en  proof  that 
he  is  qualified  to  make  a  pnnd  use  of  it.      It  is  a  calm  and  peaceful 
life  :    tor  the  rector  (or  cure")  is  the  responsible  person,  and  the  | 
is  consequently  very  much  at  his  easr.      lie  celebrau  s  his  M.-i-s  , 
in  the  morning,  the  cure  celebrates   later:    and  on  Sundays   it    i- 
\\ho  must  sinjj  the  late  high  Mass,  the  vicar  i-eh-bratiiiL.'  th. 
•idinjj  the   iucoi: 

•<  chism  on  Sundays,  to  ba|  issist 

in  \isitiii'_r  the   sick,  and   in  the  confessional,  and  t<>  pr«  ach 

vals.      All  this  uhile  he   is  still  under  the  siiperinii  ndcncc  of  his 
rector,  u  :  of  him  to  the  l)ishoj).       lionOfWfl  '••nd 

btsbop'l   t  \atiiination   .  -v,  ry  \ 

as  he  has  more  or  less  satisfied  in  his  first  examination.       I       .  ourse 
for  examination   is  'jiven   out    by  the  bishop  at    the   helium: 

.  and  the  synodal  examiners  are  five,  besides  the  bishop.      I  sub- 
(  specimen,  the  matter  for  «  xamination  for  the  p 

,/.—  !.    I.  'inn  collatns  emu   I 

lip.  :    Lib:  I'-alm.  1  \ 

:.    (jnin(|iia^inta  p«- 

ii  ad  II*  braces,  S.Ja<  3.  Cap. 

.  Analogi.T  Herani. 

login 

I'.   I),  : 

i>ii   i. 

N  .    Iiistitntionum   canomcarum  J. 
1        lesicc. 
NOT 

ceseos,  'I  !e  Casibus  in  I       I1  uc- 

s  Confessariorum   «  i  '  .toruni   (piotajm,  ! 


t  urrunt. 

1   ssaiii.  (piormu  jurisdictio  ad  bit  nniinn  proropata 
ro^aliuntur  circa  iitriusr|iie  anm  materiam.' 

••  \  oolj  luritdictxm  granted  for  a  limi;  -hich 

is  loiiLr  f>r  short,  according  as  he  has  studied  well  or  ill.      SOUK  tunes 
he  has  only  six  months  granted  him,  or  three.  <  ks; 
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at  the  end  of  which  periods  he  must  attend  the  bishop's  council, 
which  is  held  every  Wednesday.  Even  when  he  has  been  ten  years 
in  service,  he  must  attend  concursus  every  year  till  he  become  a 
rector.  In  concursus  he  is  examined  in  every  matter  requisite  for  a 
priest  to  know. 

"  If  I  select  one  for  description  from  among  our  vicars,  it  is 
to  render  my  remarks  less  tedious,  by  not  being  too  general,  not 
because  one  is  greatly  different  from  another,  among  a  body  pre- 
eminently holy,  learned,  and  amiable.  The  vicar  I  take  for  descrip- 
tion is  numbered  with  the  dead,  perhaps  a  saint  in  Heaven.  His 
studious  and  retired  life,  his  deep  devotion,  his  meekness  under 
injuries,  were  a  lovely  personification  of  a  Belgian  vicar's  life.  At 
early  dawn  he  was  in  the  church,  waiting  on  the  duties  of  the  con- 
fessional, and  if  not  required  in  these,  reciting  his  office,  or  making 
his  meditation  before  his  Mass,  which  he  celebrated  at  six  o'clock. 
On  retiring  from  the  church,  his  morning  was  devoted  to  study, 
amidst  his  small  but  well-chosen  library.  His  simple  dinner,  at  noon, 
was  occasionally  partaken  by  a  friend,  but  he  rarely  indulged  in  their 
society  after  two  o'clock.  His  duty  was  then  to  visit  the  sick,  where 
his  tender  sympathy  and  unwearied  kindness  were  anxiously  awaited. 
Every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  their  indulgence.  It  was  useless  to 
present  him  with  any  delicacy  for  his  own  table ;  he  never  tasted 
them  ;  they  were  always  carried  to  the  sick ;  and  I  have  known  him 
even  rob  himself  of  portions  of  his  clothing,  in  order  to  warm  and 
comfort  them.  His  moments  of  recreation  were  usually  given  to  a 
private  printing-press,  where  he  amused  himself  with  printing  some 
prayer  or  pious  sentence  for  distribution  among  his  friends,  or  lessons 
for  his  catechism-children,  having  in  view  a  scheme  of  usefulness  in 
this  occupation,  which  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  At  length  the 
typhus  visited  his  parish  ;  his  constant  attendance  at  the  sick-beds  of 
his  flock  caused  him  to  take  the  fatal  malady,  and  he  was  called 
home,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  to  the  bosom  of  that  God  with  Whom 
he  had  so  often  expressed  his  longing  to  dwell. 

"  After  having  been  tried  and  proved  by  the  various  gradations 
which  I  have  described,  a  Belgian  priest  is  considered  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  entire  care  of  a  parish  as  cure  ;  though  very  many, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  never  promoted  beyond  the  office  of 
vicar.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cures  are  placed  in  country 
parishes,  Belgium  being  happily  subdivided  into  an  infinity  of  small 
villages,  numbering  only  so  many  as  can  be  comprehended  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  or  two  priests,  a  cure  alone,  or  a  cure  and 
vicar.  They  are  universally  respected,  as  they  deserve  to  be;  every 
parishioner  looking  up  to  them  for  guidance  and  counsel.  The  cure's 
word  is  generally  law.  As  a  jocose  friend  of  ours  remarks,  *  They 
are  absolute  kings,'  each  in  the  little  village  committed  to  his  charge. 
They  do  indeed  reign  absolutely  in  the  hearts  of  their  people.  Their 
education,  as  I  have  shewn  you,  has  caused  it  to  become  second 
nature  in  them  to  pass  their  time  in  seclusion  and  prayer  and  study, 
when  not  occupied  in  their  active  duties ;  but  should  any  priest  be 


,ind  the  Parson. 

posed,  he   is  uiuliT  the   strictest  obligation  to   almtain 
from   indulging  his   inclination.      II.     may  not  mix    h 

•.  ithout   1).  1  It    may  not   <.  nti-r   a   tl 

nor  be  present  where  t  ancing,  nor  at  man 

and  even  short  of  these  things.  \\hieh  u  onld 

any  priest  manifest  too  great  a  t'onchu -ss  lor  mixed  secular  sot 

vsould    in    this    country    1  i.-ro-'.-itiiig 

•  ity  of  tin  "f  hi>  lellow-priesti 
!d  diminish,  and  sooner  or  later  tin-  bishop  is 

of  it;    whereupon  the  oHi'iidin«_r  ecclesiastic  is  quichK  .  >rdei^ 

and   most  commonly  removed   to  some  oih< 

not   be  exposed   to   the   same    temptations.      The   parish    c! 

cure  arc  Rvqosndjf  very  onerous.      The  greatest  part  of  th 

the  confessional  falls  to  his  share.      He   it   is  \\lio  pi-rlorn. 

•  s   for   funerals,  which    krrp  him   lasting  till   noon.  <M    1 

him  falls  most  o!  the  duty  o:  parisluoiu  .ness, 

Or    when    they    IK cd    C<M  ;\  ice.       |  I 

•  on  of  the  sick,  lias  !;  ins,  and  pi 
first  communioi                              liin-_r  and  hohi 

nccs  with  his  l.:  '   in  a 

Small    parish    \\hrn-   the    work    is    lijfht.   the    bishop   appoin- 
som- 

his  clergy  to  lack   empl«'-  t  idlen(>ss  should  prove  t! 

of  n  .hi  towns,  the  otli 

fed  with    that    of  dean,  which    is  a  post  of  <_rreat    n 
the    dean    has    the    . 
I  mi'.'ht  almost  say,  of  01  •  at  hhei  • 

ml  consult  the  dean,  or  to   carry  to  him 
should  he  think  that  he  has  ;,; 

lushop.  u  ! 

•  My  to    hold   conliiii  that    oj>poi!iu.  his 

i    of  every   tiling    r*  and    its 

1 

l.'ibi 

.ittry,  \\1, 
' 

:ion  of  j> 
;nul  . 

(1  .vhould  «  un- 

tiring xcal  and  patience  in  trying  and  r«--tr\  in.L  i»t 

that  ll    to  the  \ 

attainabl  ..illy  appi  M  j.ur- 

pose  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  still  her  la:  "i- 

mated  by  the  same  spirit  ;   sli-  carefully  dispenses  the  limited 

irccs  within  her  reach,  with  a  view  to  o'-tainn  ;ne 
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results ;  and  by  the  help  of  God's  grace  co-operating  with  her, 
the  same  results  are  actually  obtained.     The  English  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  the  last  generation,  who  had  been  educated  for 
the  most  part  in  foreign  colleges,  have  been  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  the  highest  authority  in  our  Church  as  men  who 
"  concealed  under  a  homely  garb  hearts  worthy  of  the  ancient 
confessors,  men  who  had  ripened,  often  within  a  rough  exte- 
rior, the  rich  mellow  fruits  of  a  charity  tender  and  heroic  ;  men 
whose  virtues  were  those  of  the  olden  Church,  a  zeal  indefati- 
gable, a  spirit  unconquerable,  a  trust  in  Providence  unlimited, 
a  disinterestedness  impregnable,  a  character  unsullied,  a  life 
unstained."    On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  chief  of  those  establishments  which  have  now  taken 
the  place  of  the  foreign  seminaries,  bear  testimony  to  the  admi- 
rable spirit  by  which  they  are  animated ;  the   spirit  of  zeal 
and  self-denying  devotion  with  which  the  students  are  taught 
to  prepare  themselves  for  that  most  arduous  and  holy  state 
which  they  have  embraced,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
are  looking  forward  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  all  its 
toils  and  hardships ;  toils  and  hardships  which  as  far  surpass 
any  that  are  dreamed  of  by  a  young  Oxford  student  "  about 
to  take  orders,"  as  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  guiding  a  ship 
across  the  broad  Atlantic  exceed  those  of  ferrying  a  boat  across 
some  narrow  inland  stream.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue 
this  subject  any  further  into  details  at  present ;  it  is  obvious, 
however,  to  remark,  that  the  very  idea  of  toils  and  hardships  in 
connexion  with  the  life  of  an  English  clergyman  seems  almost 
absurd   and  out  of  place ;  "  parsonage-houses  and  pony-car- 
riages" supply  a  far  more  natural  and  probable  association ; 
whereas  the  thought  of  a  Catholic  priest,  especially  in  one  of 
our  large  towns,  necessarily  brings  before  the  mind  a  picture 
the  very  reverse  of  what  the  world  would  call  comfortable  arid 
inviting;  "  the  certainty  of  daily  fatigue  and  the  uncertainty 
of  nightly  rest. ;  the  hourly  pressure  of  urgent  duties  not  to  be 
delayed,  and  the  sure  recurrence  of  periods  of  extraordinary 
exertion,  whether  weekly  or  monthly  ;  the  public  offices  of  the 
Church,  and  the  private  claims  of  the  confessional  and  sick- 
chamber  ;  the  infirmary  and  the  poor-house,  the  school  and 
the  gaol,  the  hovel  and  the  cellar ;  hours  spent  in  pestilential 
atmospheres,   nights  passed  in   hanging   over  squalid  misery 
aggravated  by  disease ;  obligations  towards  the  new-born  and 
the  dying,  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  all  this  without  inter- 
mission, almost  without  remission    or  relaxation,  year  after 
year,  to  the  very  end  of  life." 
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the  earliest  periods  to  which  the  record 
tend,  the  practice  of  celebrating  public  games  and  f. 
been  common  to  all  nations,  having  been  instituted  cii. 
commemoration  of  >  \vnt  in  the  hi- 

people,  or  as  a  nieai.s  of  providing  tliem   with  n creation,  or, 
in  sonic   instances,  as  a  means  of  accustoming   the   \onthful 
portion   of  the   male  population  to   the-  use  of  anii>.       M 
ei\ilisation,  in  taking  a\\ ay  what  \\as  barbarous  in 
brations,  has   also  for  the  most  part  so  complete  1 
what  was  innocent  and  harmless,  that  it  is  \\itli  difficulty  any 
traces  or  particulars  of  them  can  now  be  di-coveicd,  save  only 
in  the  pages  of  the  ancient  histoiians.      The-  study  of  them, 
howcvi T,  is  so  far  interesting  and  instructive,  as  that  it  will 
almo>t  uniformly  be  found  that  they  were  in  unison  with  the 
manners  and  condition  of  the  nat: 

and    ii.  of  their  social   and    religions   habi:   . 

tions,  belief,  and  p.;  their  establish. 

Thus  the  ft]  advanced  in  ei\  ill- 

mixed   with    the  co. 

indar  and  Herodotus;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the   games   practised    by    the    lioman> 
.-•lined  and  more  martial  cb, 

of  bloody  eOCOUnteri  of  hired  gladiators  and  capti\ 
prey.  In  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  the  middle  ag« 
as  they  were,  from  out  of  a  state  of  barbai  i>ni,  fi. 
mind  and  love  of  glory,  mixed  with 

,  burnt   with    almost    equal    strength;    to    which    n. 
added  also   those  feelings  which   wen-    the    natural    ronit   of 

civilisation,  a  love  of  pleasui 
All   of   th-  N   conspi- 

h   they  so   plentifn 
the    I-; 

middle  «n^r-  in    Itaiy:   and   in  or<!<r  to  do  M>  uith 

tlnni  according  to 

s  that  m.i  ihem  : 

such   , 

B  youths  to  the  UM  of  ann  , 

gion,  the  love  <  :  •'•  i>h   to  transmit   t- 

the  in..  ••  great  event.      And  alt:  .1  find 

that   some    of  these   gai  n-rat((l    from    their    o\ 

on  and  led  to  unlooked-for  abuses  and  « 
others  will  appear  worthy  of  commendation,  a>  ei.coi.: 
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kind  and  social  feelings,  exciting  the  affluent  to  generosity, 
and  promoting  mutual  good-will  and  charity. 

At  the  period  when,  in  consequence  of  the  declining 
strength  of  the  governing  power,  the  cities  of  Upper  Italy  had 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  and  estab- 
lishing their  liberty  under  the  form  of  a  municipal  government, 
they  were  naturally  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  newly-acquired  freedom.  The 
practice  of  keeping  on  foot  standing  armies,  or  of  engaging 
condottieri  or  hired  troops,  being  in  those  days  unknown,  the 
force  which  each  city  possessed,  either  for  its  own  defence  or 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  was  of  necessity 
drawn  entirely  from  its  own  citizens;  and  although  upon  great 
national  questions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  threatened  invasion  from 
some  powerful  neighbour,  a  general  combination  of  the  several 
forces  took  place,  the  common  army  was  nevertheless  composed 
altogether  of  the  several  contributions  of  armed  citizens  fur- 
nished respectively  by  the  various  towns  forming  the  league. 
It  became  therefore  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  accus- 
tom the  younger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  exercise  them  in  the  rudiments  of  military  life;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  throughout  all  the  municipal  cities  of  Italy,  that 
it  was  the  custom  to  divide  the  citizens  into  two  bodies,  who 
on  appointed  days  used  to  assemble  with  their  arms  and  ban- 
ners on  some  spot  outside  the  city-walls  to  be  exercised  in 
martial  accomplishments;  and  the  day  generally  terminated  in 
a  mock  fight  between  the  two  bodies.  When  first  this  practice 
was  begun,  the  arms  employed  were  manufactured  of  wood 
only,  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  which  might  arise  from 
the  heated  passions  of  those  engaged.  In  Siena  the  use  of 
clubs  and  stones  was  allowed  until  the  year  1&91,  when,  in 
consequence  of  some  disturbances  which  arose,  the  use  of 
those  weapons  was  for  the  future  prohibited,  and  the  com- 
batants were  permitted  to  make  use  only  of  their  fists ;  and 
hence  the  accomplishment  of  boxing,  which  up  to  that  period 
had  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  English,  was  first  intro- 
duced among  the  Sienese.  At  Venice,  whose  power  had  been 
chiefly  effected  by  her  naval  superiority,  the  games  were  natu- 
rally of  a  more  mixed  character.  Thus  we  find  that  on  certain 
days  the  youths  of  the  city  were  accustomed  to  proceed  in 
galleys,  manned  by  thirty  rowers,  to  the  Lido,  where,  with 
hands  but  just  freed  from  the  oar,  they  practised  themselves 
with  the  use  of  the  cross-bow.  At  Pisa  the  inhabitants  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  bodies,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  city-gates ;  and  these  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble on  stated  occasions,  and  exercise  themselves  in  all  the 
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utions  incident  to  a  battle.    The  practice  continued  in  this 
until  comparative!'  'lines;  but  .nal  inteir 

had  been  lon«r  forgotten,  and  abuses  of  a  serious  ni  ;-.»us 

nature  substituted  in  its  stead.      The  youths  of  the  dilii  • 

used  to  come  fully  anm-d  and   prepared  for  a  serious 

\cited  thereto  hy  the  jealousies  and  heartburn 
which  have  ever  proved  the  bane  of  the  Italian  nation;   and  it 
..ired  strong  efforts   and   stringent  laws  on   the   part   of  the 

fbn  the  evil  could  be  altogether  subdued. 
sain1  d'-sire  of  habituating  the  people   to   the  use  of 
arms    induced    the    formation    of  the   elite   of  the  youth    into 
troops  of  cavalry,   and   the   frequent  iiiLT  them   in  l 

:rian  skill  and  activity,  which  were  exhibited  on  jirand 
i  paving  particular  honour  to  illustrious 

\isitor-.     Tiiu>  when  Charles  Count  nee  visited   li 

in  lJ'fi.0,   the  youth   of  the  city   went  forth   to  meet   him,  and 
in   front,   preceded   the   procession   on  i' 
:  in  order  to  amuse  th.-ir  noble  visitor,  while  still  i; 
•  •lie  moment   they  put  their  horses  to   full  sp 
at  another  they  formed  iu  rank  and  moved  forward  with  n 

then   dividii!  rain    united  from   < 

sides,  and  wi1  ud  eross« 

triumphal  arch,  t  \vith  many  ot . 

ship  ecjually  irraeeful  and  •  ;ig. 

rose  the  : 

natural  to  tl.  rous 

ol  measuring   their  skill   with   that   of  the  inhabit 

.•hbourin^   city;    and    the   gratification    of  this    fed 

i  a  more  splendid  kind.     A 

upon  \\hieh  the  trial  of  skill  should  take  place — a  solemn 
tiv,  public  n 

•'led  thiou^hout  \\.  .  and   champions  from  all  parU 

eagerly  • 

. 
arrayed  in  their  gayest  c< 

d  their  i  .11,  and   tl 

. 

upon  tl;  .  told  how  deep  W  i 

thev    took    in    th<  .    i<  se   encoun'> 

])roductivc  of  much  ill  will   between  tin-   neighboOlIB 
as  in   the  case  of  the   inhabitants  <  na  and    I 

wh<  rf   i.ot    »  until   much    1 

had    been   shed.      Sp;  drawback,   however,   : 

objects  uf  their   institution   \\  "   <i 

y  short  time  the  smaller  cities  bled  to  s  nd  forth 
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armies  extremely  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
their  population  ;  and  it  was  with  citizen  troops  thus  disci- 
plined that  the  Lombard  cities,  after  much  perseverance  and 
many  reverses,  were  enabled  finally  to  win  their  freedom  upon 
the  hard-fought  field  of  Lignano. 

Tournaments  and  jousts  also  belong  to  this  class  of  festivals, 
and  were  frequently  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  espe- 
cially in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the  sovereigns,  both 
German  and  French,  were  great  promoters  of  them.  Indeed, 
to  such  an  excess  was  this  mania  indulged  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
that  it  drew  upon  him  the  severe  censure  and  remonstrance  of 
his  brother  the  king  of  France.  As  the  nature  of  these  amuse- 
ments is  well  known,  and  they  differed  but  little  throughout 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,  we  shall  here  pass  them  by 
without  comment,  mentioning  only  one  of  unusual  splendour 
at  Venice,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Otto  II.  in  998,  in  which 
a  beauteous  maiden  named  Camilla,  with  a  dower  of  2000 
ducats,  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  victor !  The  great  cost 
of  these  entertainments  necessarily  rendered  their  celebration 
less  frequent,  and  caused  them  to  be  confined  to  the  courts  of 
princes,  or  the  palaces  of  more  wealthy  subjects.  Games  of 
a  less  expensive  and  more  popular  character  were  commanded 
by  law  to  be  observed  in  almost  every  city  ;  such  as  races,  both 
pedestrian  and  equestrian.  By  the  statutes  of  Ferrara,  1279, 
it  was  directed  that  the  Festa  of  S.  Giorgio  should  annually 
be  commemorated  by  horse-races.  By  the  statutes  of  Modena, 
1327,  the  Feast  of  S.  Michael  was  ordered  to  be  similarly 
celebrated ;  in  Pavia,  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  translation  of 
San  Siro  ;  and  in  each  town  its  principal  holiday.  The  mode  of 
conducting  these  races,  however,  differed  not  a  little  from  that 
of  modern  times.  The  prizes  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to 
public  view,  at  a  given  distance  from  the  point  of  departure; 
and  whichever  of  the  competitors  was  fortunate  enough  first 
to  pass,  seized  and  retained  possession  of  it  as  a  reward  of  his 
superior  skill.  And  then,  what  were  these  prizes?  Occa- 
sionally we  read  of  the  very  appropriate  prize  of  a  nag;  but 
more  commonly  they  were  such  as  a  man  of  the  turf  of  the 
present  day — a  winner  of  the  Derby,  for  instance — would  view 
with  feelings  of  ill-suppressed  disgust:  a  few  yards  of  cloth, 
a  young  pig,  or  perhaps  a  fine  game-cock  :  "  Ut  equi  currant 
ad  scarletum  (sex  brachia  de  scarleto),  et  ad  porchetam  et  gal- 
lum,  secundum  consuetudinem."  In  cities  situated  near  a 
river,  such  as  Pavia,  there  was  a  popular  amusement  estab- 
lished for  the  special  recreation  of  the  boatmen,  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  skill  in  aquatic 
exercises.  This  amusement  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  pluck- 
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off  the  cluck's  head,"  and  was  conducted  in  the  follou 
manner:    On   eitl,  ;•   the   brn 

placed   a   beige,   to   tlu-   matt!  of  which  was  attached  a  cord, 

ing   the  river;    to  this  W6n   tastcned   hy  tin-  leg- 
ducks,  as  also  prizes  of  a  more  substantial  kind — kegs  ot'winr, 
and  other  similar  tiilles.      As  soon  as  day  had  dawned  on 
morning  of   the    feMival,    numerous    bodies    of   the    niarir. 
clothed  in  white  breeches  and  waistcoats,  with  a  scarf  of  va 
gated   colour  1    round    tlieii  and    garlands   of 

iloweis  on  their  h  :  by  hands  ot  i»u- 

latcd  the  streets  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  vast  nun 
the  citizens.    The  entertainment,  however,  did  not  really  b. 
until   the   evening.      The   banks  of  the  riser  w.  re   then   1:: 
with  spectators,  and  the  sound  of  music  from  the  barges 
notice  that  the-  games  were  about  to  commence.    The  boatmen 

:it    now    1  -tationing    themselves    upon    the    big: 

t  of  the  bridge,  which  arose  to  the  height  of  si\t\ 
above  the  river;  and   presently  one  ot  them, 
commended    hi->    soul    to  (Jod,   precipitated    himself   into    the 

thless   silence    maintained   by    the    behoi 
their  anxiety  for   hi>   fiV.        \?    teDgUlj  .  this 

painful  silence  was  broken  by  the  loud  shouts  \\hich 
the  adventurous  mariner  as  he  aros 

tance  down  the  river;   a  small   boat  was   there   in  to 

receive  him,  and  this  quickly  descended  with  the  stream  until 
it  reached   the  spot  v\hore  the  rope  was  stretched  across  the 

r.      Upon   reaching  tin's   point   the  mariner  stood  up.  and, 
from  tl  :n<(l   immediately  to  fly,  as 

Horn   below   his  feet,   he   sei/ 

neck,  and  remained  suspended  in  the  air  till  he  had  H] 
in  wringing  off  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  bird.    Thru  he  fell 
into  the  water,  II  fi.uiid   sin  It. T  in    the  fiiuidly  1 

and  this  was  ii  candidate   had    had  ft] 

.' 

iided   \\ith    inelaiM 
suits;  as,  for  instance,  in    tin- 
tin-  MI  the  ye.M  1904,  oo  the  occasion  «»f  the 

1  Aibeitino   <li    Prato,  who   had 

city  in    t  he  could  not  i 

the    ad\  by    which    it   was   divided.      The   people 

VM  N    anxious   to  nt   \\ith    j.i-culiar   Imn- 

and   among  otln  i  ,    the   inhabitants  of  tl       i 

Fn  .  th.it  \\h«.i  ?ei  might  be  an- 
intelligence  of  the  other  world  should  attend  on  a  given  day 

upon    the   C'.  .       At   the   appointed   time,  a   repre- 
sentation  of  the   infernal   regions   appeared    upon   the    river, 
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supported  by  boats  and  rafts,  on  which  were  men  disguised 
as  demons,  who  were  seen  inflicting  various  kinds  of  torture 
upon  the  souls  of  the  departed,  whom  they  held  in  their  arms, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  the  most  horrible  and  deafening 
cries.  To  witness  this  dreadful  sight  thousands  of  the  citizens 
had  flocked  .to  the  bridge,  which,  being  constructed  of  wood 
only,  was  unable  to  support  the  unaccustomed  weight,  and  gave 
way  in  several  places  at  once,  whereby  many  persons  were 
killed  or  drowned,  and  a  still  larger  number  seriously  injured; 
so  that,  as  the  old  chronicler  quaintly  observes,  what  com- 
menced in  joke  terminated  in  earnest,  and  the  invitation  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  the  other  world  was  in  many  instances 
literally  fulfilled. 

It  was  customary  for  the  country  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Venice,  and  also  for  strangers  from  a  distance, 
to  flock  in  great  multitudes  to  the  festivals  that  were  cele- 
brated in  that  city,  being  incited  thereto,  not  only  by  natural 
curiosity  and  love  of  gaiety,  but  also  by  the  many  indulgences 
with  which  different  Popes  had  enriched  the  church  of  S.  Marco. 
The  senate,  which  always  had  an  active  eye  to  their  own  in- 
terests, quickly  turned  this  religious  feeling  to  the  benefit  of 
the  city  by  establishing  a  fair  in  the  year  1180,  at  which  not 
only  all  description  of  business  was  transacted,  and  merchants 
and  artists  from  foreign  lands  met,  but  many  games  were  cele- 
brated for  the  amusement  of  the  assembled  crowd.  Among 
all,  however,  no  one  festival  seems  to  have  created  greater 
interest,  or  to  have  been  looked  forward  to  with  more  impa- 
tience and  anxiety,  especially  by  the  female  portion  of  the 
population,  than  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  and  for  a  most 
singular  reason.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  a  figure  of  a 
female,  something  perhaps  resembling  those  which  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  shops  of  the  modern  modiste,  was  placed  with 
much  ceremony  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  hair  of  this  figure  was  dressed  served  as 
a  model  for  the  fashion  of  the  fair  Venetians  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Who  the  designer  was,  the  Italian  writers  do  not  inform 
us,  whether  it  was  the  production  of  a  committee  of  taste,  or 
the  sole  invention  of  some  Venetian  Truefit  or  Isidore,  we  know 
not;  all  we  are  told  is,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
figure  had  been  duly  enthroned,  the  whole  city  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion.  Persons  of  both  sexes  (for  the  men  appear  to 
have  had  their  full  share  of  curiosity),  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, rushed  in  impatient  crowds  to  behold  the  arbiter  of 
fashion;  and  the  members  of  that  sex  for  whose  peculiar  edi- 
fication it  had  been  exhibited,  lost  no  time  in  equipping  them- 
selves according  to  the  new  mode.  The  joy  was  universal, 
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and  it  found  expression  in  .nd 

the  ;uled   with   u: 

(jueti!i_r.      Tliis  exhibition  \    entirch  .   we 

believe;    others   houev.T,   which    have    been    equally   di>con- 

tini;  left   sonic   faint   trace   of  tii 

them.      Win-  •  :d   Venice  cannot  have  failed,  for 

k.  the  numerous  flocks  of  ; 

continually  to  be  seen  upon  the  vo,  to  \\hich 

a  dnily  quantity  of  grain  is  distributed  at  the  public  < 
Tli 

on  t  ;  which  year  the  Doge 

church  of  S.  Man  he  was  ;  with  a  1. 

blessed  palm,  the  foliage  of  which  was  compo-  i,  silver, 

and  .>ilk,  while  the  gilt  stem   bore   the   impress  ot'  M  of 

Venice.      After  the  Mass  had  commenced,  in  order  to  a;; 
amusement  to  the  people  who  ;  withou: 

Irt  ily  from  the  loggie   so:.  md 

other  birds,  which  the  assembled  crowd  j 
capture  in  th-  }  they  mi::iit.      As  this  custom,  from  its 

me  to  be  repeated  nnnualh 
their  escape,  finding  a  friendly 

bourin-  '  nd  as   time   rolleti  built  n 

their   numbers    inereasi-d.    the    j)i-..|)le  all    the   wh',. 

n  with  a  half-superstitious  feeling;   so  that  t:.  ;  on 

no  accountallow  them  to  Ix-  d,  until ..  M  policy 

ie  government  induced  them  t 
a  daily  portion  of  corn  to  he  distributed  for  tin!. 
the  cost  of  th 

Many  of  the  popular  festivals  of  the  middle  ages  :i: 

u   the  string  at   t 

\\ill  be  overstrain  .ulvice  given  by  the  pi, 

of  old;   and    the    truth   of  this   counsel  was  ( 
very  readily  acted   upon   by  the  nil  .      As  the 

•eignors,  or  tyrants,  as  they  were  calK  d.  of  the  diH'civ: 

iiv  instances,  obtained   their  p<> 

or  \  were  na1  M  to  \\ithdraw  ;\- 

as  possible  t  :  all 

political   me  :id    in    this   they  thought  they  could   not 

illy  sue*  by  constantly  occup\ 

tho  other  subjects.      An    attentive    study   of  history 

.at  whenever  fresh  inroad*  were  about  to  be  made 
lining  liberties  ot 

t y  of  the 

rulers,  and  ti  r  the  ami. 

proportionably  a<  ;i.ent,  in  t 

paternal  on  these  occa^i-  i    .     I  iius  the  family  of  Visconti,  upon 
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receiving  from  Charles  IV.,  in  1355,  the  imperial  diploma 
which  conferred  great  power  upon  their  family  at  the  expense 
of  the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  celebrated  great  festivals,  and 
bestowed  much  largess  to  conciliate  the  people  for  the  loss 
of  their  privileges.  Among  other  objects  which  created  the 
greatest  astonishment  in  the  minds  both  of  Charles  and  of  the 
citizens,  was  the  spectacle  of  6,000  men  on  horseback,  and 
10,000  on  foot,  all  richly  armed,  who  performed  a  series  of 
evolutions  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied the  grand  procession  of  the  emperor  when  he  went 
to  receive  the  crown  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio.  The 
crowd  rejoiced  in  the  games  they  witnessed  and  the  money 
they  received,  and  little  thought,  as  with  foolish  joy  they 
shouted  applause  and  congratulations  to  the  donor,  that  the 
cause  of  the  satisfaction  they  then  experienced  was  but  the 
preparatory  step  for  an  act  of  tyranny  to  be  presently  perpe- 
trated ;  but  a  short  period  elapsed,  however,  ere  they  learned 
to  lament  with  bitter  tears  the  ovens  of  Monza  and  the  dogs 
of  the  park  of  Pavia.  The  same  policy  of  bribery  was  adopted 
by  the  Venetian  government  in  the  year  1319,  on  the  occasion 
of  declaring  the  office  of  Grand  Counsellor  hereditary,  in 
place  of  elective,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  In  order  to 
gild  the  pill  and  quiet  the  people,  who  had  commenced  to 
murmur  at  finding  themselves  thus  deprived  of  one  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  the  Doge  applied  himself  to  encouraging 
and  increasing  their  amusements,  took  part  in  them  himself, 
and  made  one  at  their  banquets,  nay,  proceeded  so  far  as 
actually  to  embrace  some  of  the  rough  mariners ;  which  hy- 
pocritical conduct  flattered  and  deceived  the  credulous  mob, 
always  pleased  with  the  attentions  of  their  superiors,  whom 
nevertheless  they  affect  to  despise ;  and  they  remained  con- 
tented with  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  thus  thoughtlessly 
bartering  their  privileges  for  the  amusement  and  largess  of  the 
moment. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  public 
amusements  of  the  Italians  during  the  middle  ages  were  gene- 
rally of  a  gentle,  innocent,  and  bloodless  character:  dancing, 
banqueting,  races,  and  processions,  were  the  chief  features  of 
their  games  and  festivals;  and  these,  from  the  beauty  and  soft- 
ness of  their  climate,  they  were  able  for  the  most  part  to  cele- 
brate in  the  open  air.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  southern 
portion  more  especially,  never  appear  to  have  derived  that 
enjoyment  from  the  more  hardy  but  cruel  games  which  were 
a  source  of  such  gratification  to  the  northern  nations  ;  nor  did 
they  fall  into  that  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  their  transalpine  neighbours.  There 
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throughout  their  amusements  a  gentK -ness  and  refinement 
in  keeping  with  the  beauty  of  their  land  and  climate. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  their  seen!  rldly 

•ivals   and  amusements;    the  fervent  spirit  of  religion,  i, 

r,  which  in   medieval   times    animated  the   heart*  of  men 
still   comparatively  nncorrupted    hy   the  vices   of  eivilisat 
gave  rise  to  other  festivals,  some  of  which,  although 
gan  from  a  \  at  once   to   strengthen   and  to 

satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  heart  hy  means  of  outward  demon- 
stration. :  wards  fell  into  gi  ame 
.hjcct  of  serious  and  justly-deserved  : 

Every  one  knows  how  favourite  an  act  of  devotion  in  those 
days  was  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.     Upon  their  return 
home,  these   pious    travellers    naturally  sought   to  imp.r 
others  some  of  those  grateful  sensations  which  they  had  tl. 
selves  experienced.      They  related  their  long  and  weary  jour- 

,  tl:t-  perils  they  had  undergone,  the  defertl  through"  which 

•  iiat  they  had  ieeo  and  heard  in  the  holy 
or  on  the  sacred  mount,  at  JScthlehem  or  at  Nazareth,  <>; 
any  other  of  the  holy  plac  names  are  so  familiar  and 

so  dear  to  all  Christian  hearts.      In  this  \\ay 
as  it  were,  the  history  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  as  fn>m  K 
and  hitherto  undiscovered  sources  of  information;   tl- 
•  with  the  rest  of  their  narrative  scenes  in  whir 
His  holy  Mother,  His  Apostles,  and  other  sacred  personages, 

i  part.    The  place  chosen  for  their  narrations  was  OJ 
a  public  pia/y.a  or  the  vestibule  of  a  church;  and  from   the 

iiiariu  of  their  dress,  and  the  natural  interest  of  their  .sub- 
ject, these  pilgrims  quickly  attracted   the   curiosity  and   atten- 
tion of  the  people.      While  one   pilgrim  was    narrating  his  ad- 
ventures, he  would  percha:  :ied  by  another,  someti 
by  a  third;  and  in  tli                          of  the  nai  uld 

rrupt  and  correct  the  other,  if  he  imagined  that  any  p 
of  i  (1   or  omitted  ;    so   that  at 

length,  what  with  the  different  vcr  les  of  speech,  and 

gesticulation,    the   narrative  ah:  an   to  assume   wh 

afte:  ton  formally  received.  •  r  of 

a  repmentation,      S  unctimes  thes<  travelled  in  ( 

.es,  and  (  Dili  on  temporary  plat- 

as  erected  for  the  purpose,  whereby  the  people 
id  instrii 

0  not    unfrecjuentlv  made  this  journey  to 

!•*]<  in;  and  anxious  to  infn>i-  into  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful something  of  their  own  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  they  used  to 
devise  new  and  more  striking  ceremonies,  that  should  express 
and  represent  the  various  sufferings  and  ignominies  to  which 
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our  Lord  had  submitted  Himself  until  the  consummation  of 
His  Passion  upon  Mount  Calvary;  and  these  ceremonies  be- 
came in  time  a  regular  festa,  which  was  repeated  at  certain 
appointed  times. 

In  some  of  these  celebrations,  when  the  laity  took  an  active 
part,  being  dressed  to  represent  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  or 
the  Jewish  people,  or  some  other  of  the  characters  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  the  noise  and  tumult  became  so  great,  that 
the  church  is  said  to  have  resembled  a  theatre  rather  than  a 
house  of  prayer ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  did  this  evil  pro- 
ceed, that  the  celebration  was  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties by  more  than  one  council.  So  strong,  however,  was  the 
hold  that  this  species  of  religious  drama  had  obtained  upon 
the  minds  both  of  priesthood  and  people,  that  the  prohibition 
proved  insufficient  to  effect  the  desired  suppression.  The 
spectacle  continued  to  be  celebrated  either  in  the  church  or 
in  some  large  public  building,  and  sometimes  with  a  degree  of 
splendour  and  magnificence  that  rendered  it  not  unworthy  to 
be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  historians.  One  very  remark- 
able representation  of  this  nature  took  place  at  Padua  during 
Easter  1243,  when  the  subject  chosen  was  the  Passion  of 
Christ ;  and  it  was  performed  by  a  numerous  body  of  actors, 
all  dressed  in  appropriate  costume ;  upon  which  occasion,  the 
Italian  narrator  observes,  "  religion  and  vanity,  prayers,  shouts, 
and  follies  were  sadly  intermingled."  At  Friuli  also,  in  1298, 
several  priests  represented  in  the  house  of  the  Patriarch  the 
whole  of  the  mysteries  contained  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
in  1304,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  after  much  preparation, 
enacted  the  creation  of  Adam,  together  with  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

These  singular  exhibitions  were  to  a  certain  degree  the 
forerunners  of  those  religious  representations  which  are  so 
well  known  under  the  titles  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  and 
the  celebration  of  which  was  once  so  common  in  our  own 
country.  At  this  more  improved  period  the  characters  were 
performed  by  ecclesiastics,  and  the  whole  spectacle  was  thought 
to  be  so  conducive  to  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  the 
people,  that  one  thousand  days'  indulgence  was  granted  by  the 
Pope  to  every  one  who  resorted  peacefully  to  the  plays  per- 
formed at  Chester  during  Whitsun-week,  beginning  with  the 
Creation,  and  terminating  with  the  Last  Judgment.  Disraeli 
gives  some  curious  anecdotes  respecting  these  dramas,  taken 
from  the  History  of  the  French  Theatre,  one  or  two  of  which 
we  will  transfer  to  our  pages.  In  the  year  1437,  Conrad 
Bayer,  Bishop  of  Metz,  caused  a  mystery  of  "  the  Passion"  to 
be  represented  on  the  plain  of  Veximel,  near  that  city.  The 
VOL.  xr.  R 
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person  chose 

M.  Nicholas  Neufchat el,  of  Touraine,  curate  of 

Vmg  upon  the 

not  been   timely  assisted.      lie  vrai   BO  .  that  it  was 

agreed  anoti  i  should  be  placed   upon  the  cros> 

next  day,  to  finish  the  representation  of  the  per 
which  was  done;  at  t  ':<>las  undertook  to 

perform  the  resurrection,  which,  hen?  a  less  difficult  task 
aid  admirably  well.    Another]  !<>hn 

dc  "  had  like 

to  I  stilled  while  hi-  hnni:  upon  the  tree.  f»i 

slipped;  this  being  at  length  luckily  discovered,  he  w. 
cut  down,  and  recovered."     A  Milan,  on  tin 

the  Epiphany  1330,  a  public 

brated  in  honour  of  tl.  lly  of  th  hose 

ashes  were  then  claimed  by  the-  church  of  S.  Eustigio. 
men  mounted  on  horseback,  and  dressed  in  purple  garnr 
'orned  with  e:  rii;^  in  t 

ds  golden  vases  contai 
i  vast  concourse  of  pages  and  attendants,  some 

animals  of  rare  dcscripiio: 
ts  ;   while  over  tin  ir 

will.  bk  skill,  was  seen  the  guiding  star.     1 

ing  ''nt  columns  which   ,-idnni    the   < 

•.counter'  ibes 

ant! 

and  the  object  of  their  journey  ;   the   ii 
been  afforded,  the  procession  resumed  its  course,  an.! 

church  of  S.  Eustigio  !  a]>plaus 

the   multitui!  on   the   high  altar  was  scr  n  a  magnifi- 

M-pio,  with  the  ox  and  ass  on  citlu  r 
tat  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  in  her  arm>  t! 
whf  .in.  with  all  due  reverence,  the  Magi  paid  honoi. 
ftfj  which  ccrcmoi. 

>e,  and   while  asleep,  an    • 
des( 

ir  way  1  y  th 
S.   I  accordingly  obeyed,  and    i 

multitude  which  had  assein  1  it." 

il  that  the  p«  M  he  thu 

to  r<  in- 

f  the  p;  ' 
magnific 

hurch  ;  and  ,'; 
coruin,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  douhtletf 
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great  benefit  was  effected  in  regard  to  the  people  at  large ;  in 
themselves  they  were  perfectly  harmless,  and  they  served  both 
to  amuse  and  instruct  the  masses.  But  the  latter  effect  at 
least  could  hardly  be  produced,  one  would  think,  by  witness- 
ing that  most  extraordinary  festival  known  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Feast  of  Fools."  This  feast,  the  celebration  of  which 
was  for  a  long  series  of  years  common  throughout  Europe,  is 
considered  by  most  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  to 
have  been  a  remnant  of  Paganism;  they  assume  that  the  Pagan 
people,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia and  other  similar  amusements,  were  unwilling,  on  be- 
coming Christians,  altogether  to  renounce  their  ancient  and 
beloved  amusements,  and  in  consequence  contrived  to  engraft 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  their  adopted  faith  practices  which 
subsequently  developed  themselves  under  this  form.  How- 
ever, whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  its  celebration  was 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  This  festival  commenced  at 
Christmas  and  continued  until  the  Epiphany ;  it  was  opened 
by  the  repeating  of  the  same  prayers  as  are  usually  said  at  the 
commencement  of  any  sacred  functions.  Some  Latin  verses, 
alluding  to  ihe  joyous  occasion,  were  then  repeated;  and  after- 
wards, amidst  the  noise  of  chants,  uncouth  addresses,  shouts, 
and  general  uproar,  the  person  destined  to  act  the  chief  cha- 
racter, and  who  bore  the  nattering  title  of  Pope  or  Bishop  of 
the  Fools,  was  chosen,  consecrated  to  his  ministry,  and  clad  in 
archiepiscopal  vestments.  He  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  attendants  and  followers;  some  dressed  in  various 
ecclesiastical  garments,  others  in  masquerade,  and  some  were 
even  habited  in  the  female  garb ;  they  wore  ridiculous  head- 
dresses, had  their  faces  begrimed  with  dirt,  and,  in  short,  did 
their  utmost  to  make  their  appearance  monstrous  and  absurd. 
Surrounded  by  this  mob,  the  mock  archbishop  appeared  in 
public,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  bestow  his  benediction 
upon  the  assembled  crowd,  while  the  grand-almoner,  who  stood 
by  his  side,  recited  in  serio-comic  language  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  indulgences  his  grace  was  pleased  to  bestow; 
among  which  a  liver-complaint,  the  toothache,  or  the  putrid 
tail  of  some  dead  animal,  were  perhaps  the  least  objectionable. 
The  scene  of  ribaldry  did  not  terminate  here;  the  choir  of  the 
church  became  the  assembly-room  of  the  laity,  who,  in  place 
of  psalms  and  hymns,  sang  songs  that  were  any  thing  rather 
than  of  a  religious  character;  some  danced,  others  ate  and 
drank,  or  even  played  at  dice  upon  the  altars ;  the  people 
ran  like  madmen  to  and  fro ;  and,  in  short,  every  possible  ex- 
cess seems  to  have  been  committed.  Others,  again,  were  mean- 
while traversing  the  highways  in  carts  filled  with  the  most 


ties  ami  1 

abominable  filth,  with  which  they  plentifully  bespatter 

:1  fortun  ;   to  bring  them  within  their  reach. 

\ing  of  Naples  ami  Sicily,  was  among  the  most  an. 

:  this  festival,  and  not  only  contrilm; 
towards  its  expenses,  but  on  many  occasions  himself  bore  a 

in  it.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Church  at  Constantin. 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  speedily  spread  throughout  the K 
as  it  had  already  done  through  th.  .nany  grave  patri- 

archs .shewing  them>elves  anxious  for  its  establishment  among 
i.      Nor  was  it  confined   to   the   churches  of  the   secular 
clergy;  those  belonging  to  some  of  the  religious  i 
•d  similar  scenes.     Among  others  in 

one  which  took  place  at  Antibes  about  the  year  1 «'»!."),  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Cordeliers  on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
On  this  day  neither  the  father-guardian  nor  any  of  the 
ligious  who  had  received  the  tonsure  attended   in  the  el. 
il  places  wen-  filled  by  the  lay  brethren  and  attendant 
the   convent,  who   chanted   the   office   proper  to  the  day  in  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous   manner.       The\  !    in    the 

turned    inside   out;    the   books    they 

either  upside  down,  or  with  the  back  part  towards  them,  and 
pretended  to  read  by  the  aid  n   which 

;es    had   been    removed   and   a   bit    of  or 
1   in   their  place.      Those  who  held  the  Mew  the 

dust  into  the  faces  of  their  neighbours,  and  covered  their  heads 
with  allies;  and  in  this  plight  they  neither  celebrated  Mass  nor 
repeated  prayers  or  hymns,  but  a  confused  murmur  of  n. 
ingless    words   mixed   with   hid  I,   or   the   imitation   of 

.otis  animals,  v.  heard. 

Another  lea>t  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  was  known   by 
the  title  of  the  "  Feast  of  Asses."     On  thi  n  an  ass 

bearing  a  cope  upon  its  back  was  conducted  into  the  ch 
amidst  the  discordant  chanting  of  a  hyi:  iiich 

Was  followed  is  of  which  were  so  chosen 

and  modulated  as  to  <imal  ;  a 

function  was  then  cole-bra:  \  hich 

ass  was  regaled  with  food  and 

of  joke  was  practised  by  the  bystanders,  who  indulged  al 
shouts  a:  I  disbiiry  Cathedral 

s'ill  be  Men   the  monument  to  th  hop  who  died 

from  excessive  laughter  do  celebration  of  the  festival 

in  which  he  filled  so  t  a  po>iti..n.      ( )n  this  festival, 

which  took  place  on   S.  Nichol.^'  day,  a  child  was  selected  to 
fill  the  office  of  bishop,  who,  with  <  ,d  mitre,  accompa- 

nied by  juvenile  pre;  .  preached  a  sermon  and  exer- 

cised all  other  functions  of  his  office. 
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It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  effects  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  a  repetition  of  such  exhibitions 
as  these  would  have  been  irreverence  and  an  utter  contempt 
for  holy  things;  but  such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case,  at  least  no  bad  effects  appeared  at  the  time,  though  we 
are  by  no  means  so  certain  but  that  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  popular  mind  during  the  Reformation  may  not  justly 
be  traced  to  this  cause.  At  the  time,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
period  appropriated  for  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  had 
elapsed,  the  people  returned  with  their  former  shew  of  reve- 
rence to  religious  rites,  and  seemed  only  to  be  refreshed,  as  it 
were,  for  renewed  exertions.  Indeed  there  have  not  been 
wanting  learned  theologians  to  maintain  that  such  practices 
were  in  themselves  useful,  and  promoted  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, by  relaxing  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  would  other- 
wise have  become  wearied  and  overstrained  by  an  unbroken 
course  of  serious  devotion.  The  Church,  however,  highly 
disapproved  of  this  desecration  of  holy  things,  and  loudly 
expressed  her  displeasure  both  at  the  Council  held  in  Paris, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  on  many  subsequent  occa- 
sions. As  early  as  the  year  1194  we  find  the  Cardinal  Peter, 
Legate  in  France,  forbidding  the  celebration  of  these  festivals 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  Paris,  under  pain  of  excommu-> 
nication  ;  and  like  prohibitions,  extending  to  other  places, 
were  repeatedly  issued  by  many  provincial  councils  in  France, 
between  the  years  1198-1585.  In  the  year  1444,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  issued  a  circular-letter,  in  which  bitter  la- 
mentations are  made  of  the  desecration  to  which  the  churches 
were  exposed  by  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  and  loudly 
calling  for  their  suppression.  Nevertheless,  so  firm  was  the 
hold  which  they  had  obtained  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
many  years  elapsed  before  their  abolition  was  effected. 

There  still  remain,  however,  both  in  Italy  and  some  other 
Catholic  countries,  many  religious  festivals  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which,  if  they  do  not  offer  precisely  the  same  amuse- 
ments as  in  former  times,  yet  at  least  give  rest  and  refreshment 
both  to  mind  and  body,  and  break  the  dull  monotony  of  never- 
ceasing  labour.  It  was  so  once  in  our  own  country  also, 
"  when  bluff  King  Harry  (would  that  his  amusements  had 
always  been  as  harmless !)  was  wont  to  ride  from  Greenwich  to 
the  high  ground  of  Shooter's  Hill,  with  Queen  Katherine  his 
wife,  accompanied  by  many  lords  and  ladies,  for  the  purpose 
of  *  maying;'  "  and  "  when  every  man,  except  impediment, 
would  walke  into  the  sweete  medowes  and  greene  woods,  there 
to  rejoyce  their  spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweete 
flowers."  Now,  alas!  the  smoky  kitchen  of  the  nearest  public- 


house  too  often  takes  the  place  of"  the  sweete  medowes  and 
greene  woodes,"  and  "  tl  are  rejoy 

11  of  rank  tobacco,  in- 

savour  of  > \veete  flowers."     We  cannot  now  in<,uiu-  either 
into  the  causes  of  this  evil,  or  into  the  nature  of  an\ 
that  n,i,rht  he  supposed  capable  of  palliating  it;  hut  that  it  it 
an  evil,  and  one  <  i  thoughtful  • 

will  allo  .  spent  in  the  conl 

space  and  impure  atmosphere  of  a  manufactory,  or  u; 
tinu.il    cxpo.Miiv    to   tin-   IK  -Id  of  our  variable  elii; 

re<j  .re  than   a  seven t'. 

idleness,   both   for   the    moral   and    physical   well-brin^r  ol 
people,  as  also  fur  their  contentment  and  happiness. 


MADELEINE,  THE  ROSli 

\ITEK  I. 

MADEMOISELLE  LA-  •  shrew  of  the  village  of  Nogent, 

and  hostess  of  the  Auberge  &  Bon  Port,  stood  at  the  door 
thereof  one    fine   May  morning,  surrounded   by  a 

|j    her  hands  \\.re   in   tin-  very  capaciou 
white  apron,  except  when  she   raisrd  them  in  CIMTL  • 

oice  was  loud,   her  cychal:  '1    In  T 

ltd  those-  of  all  thr  mmnitntois.  | 

on  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  sitting  on  a  lov 
and  holding  on  her  lap  an   inf.: 
whose   little  soft,  smiling   fa  !ly   calm    in 

upturned  towai  >-.~«>d,  who   lookrd   d<  > 

. 

vet  it  was  an  orphan  ;  pom-  little  thin^!      I 
hours!     It  '  A. -i s  . -i  11  it  possessed; 

?hrr   lay  dead  in  a  gar;  iberge:   and  its 

.'     V^  by  he  too  1  ;  to  all  the 

ffO8Slp>  '  Hiding  naifi,  on  tl, 

"  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  th 
baby. 

"  And  what's  to  become  of  that  ?"  loudly  iiKjuin  d  Mdlle 

Lagune,    pointing  !•:.      "    This   is   tlic 

tune   of  having  a   .  I     m  sure 

if  1  had    in.  hould 

have  entered  beneath  my  roof." 
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"Ah,  it  was  an  unpleasant  affair!"  chimed  in  two  or 
three  of  the  bystanders ;  "  but  you  must  let  the  parish  bury 
the  mother,  and  send  the  child  to  the  hospice." 

The  little  girl  who  held  it  looked  up,  and,  by  an  involun- 
tary movement,  clasped  the  poor  infant  to  her  breast,  which 
awoke  it,  not  with  a  cry,  but  a  smile,  as  it  looked  upon  its 
nurse  with  a  pair  of  full  blue  eyes. 

"  And  then,  too,"  continued  Mdlle  Lagune,  "  to  think 
of  the  stupidity  of  Louise  there,  never  calling  me  up  stairs, 
though  she  saw  how  ill  the  woman  was ;  and  all  we  know 
about  her  is  from  the  little  she  herself  told  the  child  and  Pere 
Gallin  ;  and  of  course  he  will  tell  nothing.  I  warrant  ye,  I'd 
have  discovered  all,  had  Louise  called  me." 

"  She  bade  me  not  leave  her  at  the  last,  and  you  were  too 
busy  to  come  when  I  did  ask  you,"  answered  the  girl,  gently. 

"  And  whom  should  you  obey  ?"  cried  Mdlle,  angrily  :  "a 
stranger,  or  your  aunt  ?" 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  she  was  endeavouring  to  still  the 
cry  of  the  poor  infant ;  it  was  a  low,  peevish  murmur  of  dis- 
comfort. 

"  What  ails  the  child  ?"  asked  one  of  the  listeners.  "  It 
seems  ill,  too." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is  hungry,'"  replied  the  hostess.  "  It 
has  been  with  its  dying  mother  all  night;  and  she  couldn't 
nourish  it  much." 

Louise  sprang  from  her  seat,  a  cold  look  of  horror  on  her 
childish  face. 

"  Pauvre  enfant !"  cried  several. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  exclaimed  her  aunt  to  the  girl, 
who  was  hastily  entering  the  auberge. 

"  To  seek  food  for  the  poor  child,"  was  the  reply,  as  if  in 
amazement  at  the  question. 

"  Ah,  well !  Go  this  once ;  but  remember,  that  child 
goes  to  the  hospice  afterwards.  I  can't  afford  to  keep  it." 

Humanity  sealed  the  gossips'  lips;  there  was  not  one  ap- 
proving word.  Amidst  this  silence,  a  rosy,  buxom  woman 
drew  near  the  crowd.  All  made  way  for  her. 

"  Here's  Madame  Bertrand,"  was  whispered  around. 

"  Has  any  thing  occurred  ?"  inquired  the  new-comer, 
good-humouredly  smiling.  Half-a-dozen  voices  commenced 
relating  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  out  of  which  little 
could  be  well  gleaned,  from  the  earnestness  of  each  speaker. 

"  Permit  me,  mesdames  I"  said  Mdlle  Lagune,  with  autho- 
rity. "  /  will  inform  Madame  Bertrand  of  this  affair.  You 
see,  madame,"  she  continued,  addressing  that  person :  "  just 
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a  week  ago,  one  evening  there  came  a  poor,  sickly-loci. 
young  woman  into  the  an!  rryiiig  a  hahy  in  1 

After  some  slight  refresh n  iiKjnirrd  if  she  could  !. 

a   hed-n.om    lor  a    few  davs.       *  Something  very    ch. 
added.     "NVell,  inadame,  as  1  have  a  tender  heart — the  worse 
for  me  sometimes — 1  allowed  her  to  remain." 

"And  where  did  she  come  from  f.     "What  was  her  nai 
inquired  Madame  liertrand. 

"  Oh  !"  answered  Mdilc,  hesitating;  "  I  was  so  dreadfully 

iged,  it  being  the  cattle-fair  l;i  .d  so 

many  drover  through  Nugent,  that  1  forgot   to  m 

very  minute   inquiries;  intending   to   do  so   eve:  and 

as  she  paid  me  a  week's  lodging,  mentioning  sin-  \\ 
Chalons,  I  imagined  she   came  with   some-  one  who  had 
tended  the  fair.'" 

"  Then  you  have  no  passport  ?     Why  not  ask  for  one  at 
once  ?" 

"  Helas!  Madame  Bertram!,  she  died  last  night  !'' 

This  suddenly-announced  death   struck  a  chill  on   th 
quircr's  warm  heart.      After  a  moment's  p,.  '.died  to 

mind  the  child. 

*   Where  is  the  infant.'"  ifo  asked. 

"  Here,  madame,"   answered    Louise,    who   had    P.  turned, 
the  hahy  in  one  arm  and  a  cup  of  sop  in  the  other  hand. 

The  little  eager,  intel,  C6  of  the  motherli  ss  infant 

attracted  Madame  Bertraml.      The  little  wonder;, 
fixed  on  the  crowd,  and   the  tiny  hands  closelx   pn  s 
ther,  and  then  to  the  pale  little  lips,  in  gnawing  i 

"  She's   starving,"    whispered  i     Louise 

sank  on  her  stool  r  stole  down  that 

old  chil  d   her   hungering  chain 

tal.     I'oor  Louise!  K«  id  li\e  \\ith  Mdlle  La- 

and    preser?fl   nature's    fn-shne>s.       This    lit: 
her  own  orphan  niece,  h.v. 

sorrowful   tiling  to  see — an  old  child.     C'are  outsteps  tin 
inati 

'•   1  ows    more    ahont   it,"    cried   all.      "She    waa 

constantly  with  i 

1 '  (     .•     .  I  .  '  said  Ma  trand,  kindly; 

!  us  all." 

"  M 

rnptcd  to  soothe  and    fe<  d   the   child   she   M  eini  d   to    ii.i\ 
propriated    to   heixif,    "when   I  took   the-  mother  of  Id  ]> 
Madeleine   here  up-stairs  to  In  r  room,  1  offer* d   to  can y  the 
child,  she  seemed  so  v  !  L.wever,  this  she  declined  ;  hut 
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when  we  arrived  there,  I  was  only  just  in  time  to  catch  it,  for 
the  pauvre  mere  fell  back  exhausted ;  she  was  very  ill ;  and  so 
white,  and  pretty  too,  though  so  delicate." 

"  Never  mind  your  remarks,  Louise,"  cried  her  aunt,  in 
her  shrewish  tone. 

"  Leave  her  to  tell  all  her  own  way,"  gently  argued  the 
listener. 

"  When  she  recovered,"  continued  the  relatrix,  "  she 
asked  me  if  a  great  many  men  were  not  emplo}red  at  Vin- 
cennes,  in  the  chateau,  in  work  of  various  kinds  ;  if  there  was 
not  work  to  he  had  in  the  bois  for  wood-cutters,  &c.  I  told 
her  there  were  many  men  employed  about  there,  I  believed. 
She  said  no  more  then,  but  next  day  went  out  early,  only  re- 
turning at  night,  fatigued  and  weary" here  Louise  paused 

a  moment;  her  colour  came  and  went;  she  seemed  to  be 
musing. 

"  Well  ?"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  all  curiosity. 

"  I  know  but  little  more,"  concluded  she,  evidently  quite 
clear  in  her  mind  about  the  debated  point,  whatever  it  had 
been ;  "  except  that  she  went  out  every  day,  and  always  came 
back  weary  and  sad,  until  yesterday,  and  then  she  was  too  ill 
to  go  out ;  she  had  been  crying  all  night"  (here  the  old  child 
forgot  her  forced  age,  and  wept  fresh,  young  tears  of  compas- 
sion), "  and  in  the  morning  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 
At  her  request  I  went  to  my  aunt ;  but  she  was  very  busy, 
and  could  not  come  up." 

"Tiens!"  cried  Mdlle :  "if  we  lodge  people  for  almost 
nothing,  we  cannot  be  at  their  beck  and  call  too !  Besides,  she 
had  Louise.  1  didn't  know  she  was  so  ill." 

No  one  coincided  with  her.     Louise  continued : 

"  Towards  night  she  grew  worse ;  my  aunt  was  going  out, 
and  I  could  not  stay  much  with  her ;  and  I  did  not  think  her 
dying.  About  9  o'clock  she  asked  to  see  the  cure ;  so  I  ran 
down,  and  told  Jean  to  run  for  him.  1  begged  my  aunt  to 
allow  me  to  remain  with  her  that  night;  but — but — " 

"  How  could  the  girl  do  her  work,  madame,  if  she  sat  up 
all  night  ?"  apologetically  asked  the  hostess. 

"  But  I  crept  back,"  added  Louise,  resolutely,  "  after  M. 
le  Cure  had  left,  who  did  not  think  her  so  near  death,  and 
stayed  with  her  all  night;  towards  morning  she  grew  calmer, 
and  then  I  wanted  to  call  my  aunt,  but  she  would  not  let 
me,  saying  she  felt  better ;  that  having  heard  of  her  husband's 
death,  it  had  much  afflicted  her.  I  was  tired,"  continued 
Louise,  after  a  pause,  "  and  had  fallen  asleep,  when  poor 
little  Madeleine  here  awoke  me  by  her  cries ;  I  jumped  up, 
the  light  was  just  growing  clear  in  the  room,  and  by  it  I  saw 


Madclcin^  the 


idling  to  get  out  • 
pressed  so  tightly  t< 

she  grew  very  pale,  and  her  tears  fro/.e  in  her  eves  and 
still,)  *'  H  .«  ad  and  cold." 

•pt  through  all  save  OD 

"And  \\hat,"  she  cried,  "am  1  to  do  \vith  her  {      I  shall 
get  into  .some  trouble  abi.ut  the  passport;  but  \viio  cuiil«. 

'•d  that  she  only  came  heiv 
authorities,  and  they  must  bury  her;  and  the  child  must  go  to 

"No,"  cried  a  warm-heart*.  d  woma  ;   "  /  \\ili  take 

it  home  till  something  be  heard  of  its  rel;iti< 

poor   man's   sou,'  ;    burst    from    the    enmd  — 

"  Hea  rdand  bless  you!"  —  as  Madame  JJertrand  held 

out  her  ai  ke  the  little  castaway. 

"  O   madaine!"   cried  Millie  hagune,  ci 

dame  Bertram!  was  a  somebody,  not  very  rich,  'tis  true,  but 
a  renti&re  in  the  village,  having  several  DOUSeSj   her  hi. 
:  heen   mayor,   but  now    bein;_'   n  tired  from    ])iil)l: 
with    I  tul   little  wife;    "O  madam 

can  feel  for  the  poor  ii  .in  1  do,  ami   the   poor 

r;  but  there,  she's  happy  now  !"  an,: 
;sly. 

\Vho  might  say  that  ?     1'cnv  down 

gorrowiu_r  on  her  child! 

l   an  hour  aft<  rwards   Mail  nrand,  and    Louise 

.lild,  traversed  the  village  1 

the  former;    there   was  a  field   to  cross;   they    were  ha. 
ther  Louise  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Madame,"  she  cried,  gently  pulling  the  otlx  .  \\  ho 

p  thought,  —  '  .  now  we  are  out  < 

ing,  I  have  something  oil." 

•  \Yi..-t  is  it,  Lo».  -ped  too. 

"  1  '  .  .  .lioning  all  before  so  many;   I  \ 

'  .1  only 

you.     When  M 


drew  :  to  her  and  said,   '  Ma   Ixnnn 

am  d\  "uld   have  wished  to  tell  all  to 

<>  young;  but  tin  ot  die 

happy  without  y   poor  little    ! 

il   all   I  am   tcliin-  I    told 

.   "  that  I  was  much 

seemed  ;  and  I  think  she  thought  so  too  : 

quite   certain   I  should  do   her  biddin  -         iriil  then   told 

how  the  wayfarer,  then  lying  dead,  had  bern  left  very  early 
with  only  a  mother's  care,  her  father  having  been  a  rich  farmer 
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near  Amiens ;  that  as  she  grew  up,  among  many  who  wished  to 
marry  her,  was  one  Gilles  Fremont,  and  they  were  married  a 
year  and  a  half;  that  almost  all  her  money  was  in  her  mother's 
power,  who  had  promised  her  father  never  to  re-marry,  and 
faithfully  to  keep  it  in  trust  for  their  child.  But  promises  to 
the  dead  are  often  forgotten.  A  month  after  that  daughter's 
marriage  the  parent  united  herself  to  a  young  man  of  no  very 
good  character,  and  all  her  daughter's  money  went  to  pay  his 
debts.  From  that  moment  Gilles  Fremont  changed;  he  had 
never  been  a  very  loving  husband,  but  then  it  generally  hap- 
pens so  ;  love  lies  all  with  one  or  the  other ;  and  Therese 
loved  him  so  much !  He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  that  in- 
terest alone  urged  him  to  marry.  Indeed,  from  the  moment  of 
the  mother's  marriage  his  conduct  proved  it ;  he  grew  reckless 
of  all ;  the  little  ground  they  possessed  was  left  uncultivated, 
and  he  was  frequently  absent  for  weeks.  At  last  he  went, 
and  never  returned  ;  after  waiting,  waiting  for  months  in  vain 
(for  when  he  quitted  home  Madeleine  was  just  born),  Therese 
sold  the  little  all  she  possessed  in  the  world,  and  started  in  a 
vain  search  after  him.  Long  and  wide  she  wandered,  and  at 
last  traced  him  to  Nogent.  The  rest  is  soon  told :  day  after 
day  she  quitted  the  auberge  seeking  him.  On  the  last  one  she 
learned  he  had  been  employed  felling  wood  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes ;  a  tree  struck  him ;  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital 
and  died.  A  wood-cutter,  who  knew  him  well,  told  her  this ; 
and  that  night  the  weary  spirit  burst  its  bonds  by  one  last 
effort  of  strength,  and  soared  away  from  earth,  its  earthly 
home  ;  and  poor  little  Madeleine — " 

"  Thank  you,  Louise,  for  your  confidence  in  me,"  said 
Madame  Bertrand,  laying  a  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder. 
"  But  was  this  all  she  said  ?  No  wish  expressed  about  the 
child  ?" 

"  She  was  going  to  say  something  more,  madame,  but  a 
kind  of  drowsiness  seemed  to  come  over  her,  and  she  never 
spoke  to  me  again  ;  her  last  word  was  Madeleine !  And  then 
she  fell  asleep,  and  I,  too,  soon  afterwards  ;  when  I  awoke,  she 
was  dead,  and  Madeleine  crying." 

"  Poor  mother !  poor  child !"  said  the  little  saddened 
woman.  None  sorrow  sooner  than  the  mirthful ;  the  cheerful 
heart  is  ever  one  of  peace  and  charity ;  both  these  engender 
deep  feeling. 

They  soon  after  reached  home.  Men  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, less  enthusiastic,  slower  to  act  from  impulse,  than  women. 
M.  Bertrand  was  a  very  good  man ;  but  nevertheless  rather 
more  calculating  than  his  wife;  besides,  let  us  admit — injus- 
tice to  him — that  it  may  not  always  be  prudent  to  allow  the 


2o4  M'Hh'h-ine,  the  / 

full  play,  \vithont  calling  in  reflection  to  . 

a  mail  lias  a  right  to  question  tli  with  which 

liis  \\ifo  acts,  howe\er  kindly  and  like  a  Christian,  in  coming 
home  from  a  morning  walk  with  an  infant  of  totally  in,,. 
parentage,   of  which  she  had  hound  herself  to  undcrtal. 
charge,  as   though   she  had  been  its  mother     Madame  frit  all 

iiis    remarks,   and   looked   pained.      I 

saddened;  and  pressing  the  poor  child  to  her  breast,  wished — 
oh,  so  much!  —  that  she  could  take  it  herself.      Madeleine 
looked  up,  her  little  cheeks  like  two  peaches,  press 
had  been  to  Louise's  bosom;  and  the  large  blue  eyes  ita 
the  strange  man  ;  and  then — was  it  some  promp1  \  bade 

her  stretch  out  her  arms  towards  him,  laughing?      1 
may,  that  night  little  Madeleine-  slept  in  a  rotighly-c 
cot,  much  like-  a  wooden  box,  until  a  better  could  b 
by  the  bedside  of  M.  and  Madame    ln-rtrand  ;   and   a   month 
afterwards,  had  he  been  offered  the  1'ivi'retship  of  Paris  i 
up  the  child,  he  would  have  said,  "  No,  1  love  h< 


\vn  !" 
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Fifl  most  imperceptibly  to  those  who 

lead  a  quiet  vili  little  seemed  changed,  if  we  < 

Madeleine,  who  had   ! 
and  as  I'ere  (i.illin  said  rejoicing,  when   any  <n, 

tineaSj  "The  face  is  plain  in  comparison  with  the  mind, 
for  that  is  adorned  with  tlu^c  lilies  which  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  glory  of  Solomon;"  and  the  good  man  looked  with 

..us  pride  on  the  .-oul  he  had  so  anximisK 
and   prcM-rvrd    in   its  original    image,  its  Maker's.      All  save 

well   of  e,  and    ti 

in  that  village,  Mdlle  Lagun  U  still  the  crabbed   mis- 

tress of  L' A ubergc  :   poor  Louise,    win.    had 

>  lovingly  over   th< 

died  the  orphan  girl,  had  returned  to  her  aunt's  sheltrr- 
ing  care  (and  care  assuredly  it  was),  for  no 
her   .v.  save   as   a   friend; — she  returned   to 

soothe,  if  po-siblc,  the  gall-imbui  in   their  dot-ending 

1  aunt. 

s  to  the 

without  the  garb;   i 

of  these.    Shell  \\  ith  Madame  IJ'-rlrand, 

after  this  good  dame  had  taken  the  orphan  to  her  hom< 
though   Madeleine  grew   up   filled  with   grateful   affection   for 
her  kind  second  mother,  and  the  excellent   but  somewhat  too 
hasty  M.  Uertraud,  yet  all  her  tenderest  affections  v. 
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to  Louise,  who  was  as  mother,  sister,  all  to  the  girl,  who,  as  a 
deserted  infant,  had  clung  to  her  neck.  We  said  Mdlle  La- 
gune  disliked  her;  there  is  an  old  adage  which  may  best 
explain  this,  "  The  injured  may  forgive,  the  injurer  never  !  " 
She  felt  she  had  acted  harshly  to  the  dying  mother,  and  with 
unchristian  feeling  towards  the  child ;  Madame  Bertrand's 
kindness  was  a  living  reproach  to  her,  and  yet  she  had  not 
felt  disposed  to  offend  that  lady  by  refusing  Louise  to  her 
solicitations  to  look  after  the  child.  Now  this  latter  had 
returned  ;  and  she  felt  a  glowing  satisfaction  in  heaping  on  the 
tame,  quiet  woman  the  offences  of  the  girl  of  fourteen.  Louise 
returned  to  the  auberge  when  her  little  charge  was  about 
eight  years  of  age,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  hour, 
her  love  and  care  had  been  unchangeable  towards  the  orphan, 
for  whom  Mdlle  Lagune  delighted  to  predict  every  species  of 
misfortune  and  evil.  "  She  was  a  come-by-chance  ;  she  must 
be  of  bad  breed;  who  knew  whether  her  mother  had  ever  been 
married  ?  Pere  Gallin  might  be,  assuredly  was  a  good  man; 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  respectability  of  the  village,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  a  little  more  communicative,  just  to  ease 
people's  minds !  Certainly  she,  for  one,  felt  very  uncomfort- 
able, especially  as  the  mother  had  been  harboured  in  her  house," 
&c.  &c.  And  then  she  would  seek  Pere  Gallin,  and  with  hy- 
pocritically feigned  sanctity  declare,  that  her  mind  was  much 
disturbed  on  account  of  these  events,  dreading  lest  some  share 
or  connivance  in  the  sin  might  not  be  imputed  to  her,  for 
sin  she  feared  there  had  been.  But  le  bon  pere  only  smiled; 
all  her  cunning  devices  to  cheat  him  of  his  secret  were  vain. 
"  Rest  perfectly  satisfied,  my  good  demoiselle,"  he  would 
reply,  placidly  smiling;  "  if  there  have  been  error,  good  little 
Madeleine  is  no  party  to  it,  no  sharer  in  it ;  I  exonerate  you 
too  from  any  participation."  "  Then  there  has  been  error  ?" 
would  she  exclaim,  exulting  in  her  own  cleverness.  "  Ma 
Jille,  I  said  if,"  would  be  the  quiet  rejoinder  as  he  rubbed 
his  hands  composedly ;  and  the  unsatisfied  woman  was  fain  to 
return  home  brooding  over  that  cruel  "if"  which  shut  the 
gates  to  further  inquiry  or  knowledge.  Mdlle  Lagune  had 
a  nephew,  Louise's  brother,  but  her  junior  by  nine  years. 
It  never  entered  into  mademoiselle's  head,  that  her  nephew, 
presumptive  heir  to  her  property,  could  fall  in  love  with  an 
unknown  orphan  ;  even  the  prospect  of  the  fortune  she  would 
undoubtedly  receive  from  the  Bertrands  could  not  reconcile 
her  to  the  match ;  she  had  indeed  arranged  one,  years  before, 
with  the  parents  of  an  only  daughter,  wealthy  and  retired 
from  business,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood ;  all  was  set- 
tled but  one  thing,  Alexis*  consent.  Louise,  like  a  clever 


Aft: 

general,  whose  whole  thought  was  fixed  upon   her  brot 
anarriag  I  uleleine,  never   hinted  such  a  possibili: 

;n   fact,    she   appeared   rather    to   d:  any 

I   thoni,  and  looked  grave  when  litt! 
leinc    begged    for  to   come  and   spend   t 

the:  11  the  other  hand,  she  was  continually  sp 

him  of  his  aunt'- 

exactly  turned  out  as  she  ardently 
Madeleine   liked   each  other  as  children,  ai, 
and  truly  as  a  youth    of  twenty  and  a  girl  of  fifte 
whose  affections  are  based   up  un- 

.  !>olt   to    Mdlie    Laguno,  who   li  1    M.'.lh- 

sufficient  "electric  conductor"  against 
What  was  to  be  done?     She  did  not  like  o: 
trands,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  her  word  had  ! 
to  the  Frog<  niwise   s 

children  as  mere  automatons  in  our  hands;  we  suddenlv.  bv 
soni  shock,  aiv  to  know  that  they  hav 

and  wills  of  t  :   these  she  discov. 

had  amed  of  any  but  Madeleine !  \  I 

if  1. 

marry,  he  would  go  for  a 
threaten  to  do  comes  ,  as  if  t. 

lution. 

conscription,  and  found  himself,  before  h««  !iad 
collect  his  tl,  D   of  war  and 

course,"  he  said  composedly  to  L  ,11  buy  a 

-titute;"  but  had  not  the  slight  .eh  a 

thing;   she  -aw  her  vantage  ground  too  well.      " 

..Id  do  him  g< 

lly  pleas: 

Madeleine  on  the  gr 

appincss  to  aii  had  sec: 

lie  world;  young  men  will  change  sometimes;  at 
she  was  all  argun  !  prayers 

she  ,'6s,  who 

;s  Vnllettc.      Pooi 
sadder  MadeU -ine,  \\ 
true  to  themselves  and  wait  pttiantij* 

J    good   a:  .linful    ]  .       ,pcciall\ 

i  la  be  goi 

which  would  amuse  and  in 
her!      But  si 

from  her,  which  her   sad    heart    would    vainly  cndeavon 
overtake.    Then,  too,  the  misery  of  wa1 
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have  been  cheered  by  a  kindly,  loving  support!  Poor  Made- 
leine, she  grew  very  pale,  very  melancholy,  and  even  her  kind 
parents  of  adoption,  and  Louise,  for  awhile  failed  in  comfort- 
ing her. 

"  O  Madeleine  !  "  exclaimed  Alexis,  about  a  week  before 
he  was  to  leave  the  village ;  "  if  I  only  had  five  hundred 
francs,  I  could  release  myself,  and  still  be  near  you  ;  but  I 
have  nothing,  except  what  my  aunt  gives  me,  neither  has 
Louise." 

"  Nor  I,  Alexis,"  said  the  weeping  girl ;  "  and  ma  bonne 
mere  will  not  give  me  any  to  assist  in  an  act  of  disobedience 
towards  Mdlle  Lagune  ;  besides,  she  too  wishes  you  to  see 
the  world.  It  is  very  strange  they  think  it  so  necessary  to 
drive  you  into  a  place  they  all  agree  in  calling  so  bad,  just  to 
try  you  ;  to  my  thinking,  it  is  always  safer  not  to  put  our 
fingers  too  near  the  fire ;  though  healed,  they  might  be 
scarred  for  life." 

"  Never  mind,  Madeleine  dearest,"  he  answered,  endea- 
vouring to  soothe,  even  though  suffering  keenly  himself.  "  I 
shall  come  back  sooner  than  they  expect;  seven  years,  in- 
deed !  I  will  get  the  money  somehow  for  a  substitute,  and 
return  loving  you  doubly  for  the  privation  of  your  presence." 

And  thus  comforted  she  tried  to  look  forward  with  hope  ; 
but  the  chance  of  his  obtaining  so  large  a  sum  seemed  al- 
most an  impossibility ;  still  she  was  too  young  to  give  way  to 
despair,  and  the  succeeding  days  passed  more  hopefully  than 
she  had  at  one  time  deemed  possible. 

We  have  said  but  little  of  the  foster-parents  of  Made- 
leine ;  but  our  readers  must  admit  them  to  their  imaginations 
as  good,  excellent,  but  every-day  people ;  there  would  be  little 
to  tell  very  interesting  of  them,  if  we  except  their  unceasing 
care  and  love  for  their  charge  ;  the  whole  business  of  their  lives 
seemed  to  be  how  to  secure  her  happiness  and  well-being,  and 
up  to  the  present  moment  she  had  not  caused  them  one  hour's 
uneasiness.  The  attachment  between  her  and  Alexis  was 
looked  upon  with  pleasure,  and  a  hope  that  the  firmness  and 
faith  of  the  young  man  would  insure  the  ultimate  consent  of 
his  aunt.  He  was  ever  welcomed  at  their  house,  and  his  ap- 
proaching departure  cast  its  gloom  over  their  household,  for 
poor  Madeleine's  blue  eyes  were  overflowing  with  tears,  and 
her  once  laughing  tones  turned  to  sighs.  But  time,  heartless 
time,  hurries  us  on  to  every  goal  of  sorrow;  the  day  came,  and 
even  the  young  soldier's  voice  trembled  when  he  bade  all 
farewell,  and  imprinted  his  last  kisses  a  la  Francaise  on  Ma- 
deleine's forehead  and  cheeks.  Louise  stood  by  to  comfort ; 
but  she  too  was  weeping.  At  last  the  final  words  had  to  be 
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n  ;   and   ns  he   whispered  them    to   the   sobbing  girl,    lie 
added,   "  C'hecr   up,    my    Madeleine',    my    Jitt! 

////•;/,•  hut  do  not  speak  tills  to  any  one;  I  have  a  scheme 
in  view  to  enable  me  to  do  so;  a  revoir,  nni  l>icn  </// 
lu-  \\as  gone  on  his  career;  perhaps  to  forget  her.    J' 
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The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pone.     Clifton  Tracts,  Nos.  17, 
20,  28,  34.     Burns  and  Lambert. 

.   DOLMAN  has  done  wisely   to  commence  his   J. 

stations  //•/,///    /•',.  '>/v////;v    \\ith    the    well-ki. 

work  of  the  Abbe  Gos>elin.      He  could  ic  a 

'•Hi ;  for  tl,  of  the-  s<.,  'on- 

tifl'is  not  only  in  it<el; 
\vhich  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  thoughtful  student  of 

.  hut  it  is  also  }. re-eminent  1;  >  f  the  day.      It  is 

bat  a  few  months  ago  that  .11  nation 

flocking  together  to  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber  to  a^-ist  a  ban 

ured  rebels  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  that  .ty  ; 

and  on  the  other  hand  the  arms  of  Catholic- 
prayers  and  generous  charity   of  the    who], 

actively  engaged  in 
and  in  maintaining  inviolate  that  most  anci<  : 

The    temporal    so\ 
here  fore,  is  ix 
rious  researches  of  the  ant: 

- 
which   it  iry   that  M  should 

journalists  do 

an  opinion.       I'n  •*,  a 

really  good  translation,  such  as  Mr.  Kelly  1, 
ofa  work  of  acknowledged  merit  upon  the  subject  in  «jue>tion, 
is  a  real  boon  to  die  public  ;  and  we  trust  they  will 

shew  their  a;  u  of  it,  not  only  by  procuring  the  hook, 

but  also  by  making  them>elve>  really  n  :its  ; 

for  they  may  rest  assured,  that  this  is  a  subject  of  which  we 
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are  very  far  from  having  heard  the  last.  There  are  some 
topics  of  controversy  of  which  one  may  fairly  hope  that  they 
are  exploded  ;  they  are  long  since  worn  so  thoroughly  thread- 
bare, that  they  are  now  discarded,  like  the  rusty  armour  of  a 
former  generation,  as  being  no  longer  suited  to  the  tactics  of 
modern  warfare.  The  present  topic,  however — the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope — is  not  one  of  these  ;  rather,  it  is  only 
just  now  coming  into  fashion.  The  keen  observer  cannot  fail 
to  have  noticed,  that  even  the  champions  of  Exeter  Hall  have 
somewhat  shifted  their  points  of  attack.  Their  emissaries 
throughout  the  country  no  longer,  or  at  least  not  so  frequently 
as  in  days  of  old,  select  as  the  topics  of  their  truthful  and 
charitable  harangues  such  doctrines  as  "  the  Idolatry  of  the 
Mass,"  "  of  the  Virgin,"  or  the  like  ;  they  fly  rather  to  more 
stirring,  more  practical  themes ;  they  are  become  suddenly 
solicitous  for  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Papal  States.  Reverend  gentlemen,  who  would 
be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  any  reforms  in  our  own  political  in- 
stitutions at  home,  any  extension  of  the  franchise,  for  example, 
may  be  seen  sailing  in  the  same  boat,  and  apparently  knit  to- 
gether in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship,  with  advocates  for 
universal  suffrage  and  Red  Republicans  ;  they  grow  eloquent 
and  pathetic,  not  so  much  over  the  absence  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  pure  reformed  religion  of  Protestants  from  Catholic 
Italy,  as  over  the  absence  of  railroads  and  steam-engines  and 
electric  telegraphs,  false  notions  of  political  economy,  and  the 
want  of  a  representative  form  of  government. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  we  think  the  publication  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  of  a  translation  of  Gosselin's  work  singularly 
well  chosen  and  opportune  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  re- 
joice to  see  that  the  editors  of  the  Clifton  Tracts  have  pub- 
lished something  on  the  same  subject  in  a  more  popular  form, 
for  the  use  of  the  many ;  for  it  is  a  subject  on  which  all  Catho- 
lics who  are  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of  Protestant  controversy 
— and  who  is  not,  in  these  days  of  incessant  talking  and  writing? 
— should  lose  no  time  in  informing  themselves.  The  question 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches — the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  as  an  independent  sovereign  over  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  limited  territory,  which  he  still  enjoys,  and  the  tem- 
poral power  over  other  sovereigns  throughout  the  whole  'of 
Catholic  Christendom,  which  belonged  to  him  in  the  middle 
ages.  M.  Gosselin's  work  treats  of  both  these  points ;  and 
so,  we  trust,  will  the  editors  of  the  Clifton  Tracts,  before  they 
bring  their  series  to  a  conclusion.  As  far  as  has  hitherto  been 
published,  however,  neither  of  the  works  before  us  can  be  said 
to  have  done  more  than  allude  by  anticipation  to  the  second  of 

VOL.  xi.  s 
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these  Blatters;  in  v.hat  follows,  therefore,  our  r-  nruks  shall 
be  confined  to  the  first,  which  alone  at  the  present  day  is  a 
practical  quest 

With   n  .  of  the  i ' 

that  part  of  Italy  which  .still   1<  him  and  which    is 

known  by  the  name  of  the  States  of  the  Chiuvh,  \\\, 
controversy  both  as  to  the  :  hich  it  1>< 

tlie  character   of  the   motives  and  measures  hy  which  it  was 
brought  about.     On      main   cause  of  this  co. 
least   one    main    diflictilty  hchind   which    : 

Holy  See  take  shelter,  and  of  which  they  avail  t,  as  au 

excuse  for  continuing  t!.  ::ul  in  th 

slow  and  gradual  p;  \vhich  the  power  in   <. 

;t  its  present  proportions.    Thi  .  how- 

ever, when   rightly  :  of  bein.: 

goes  very  far  towards  giving  us  the  true   solution  of  the 
problem.     For  gradual  and  almost,  i: 

i   spontaneous  de\. 
utterly    inconsistent   with    violence-    and    theft.      Look 

i  of  a  tree,  fo 

ment  when  the  first  tender  1  .ml  told  of 

•  i  in  tlio  cm  ;h  .'     \\  bo  BftB  assign 

to  each  genial  :id  to  each  summer's  sun,  i: 

timate  result,  the  full-gro  .tin   at 

.(1  of  bodies   poll!. 

know  that  this  has  grown  naturally  and  gradually  on: 
seed   of  the  human    family;    that  naturally  social,  and 

that    l.imii  ;,er   into   larger   s< 

.ind  of  instill'-1 

of  the    formation    of  the   !ii>t  civil    eommun:1 
.1    not  by  any  \i(.i  I  .itural 

process  of  grow  t  h    from  \\ithin.  :ii  the 

<m  now  before  us,  the  t. 

;id    that     '. 

\\  \\o\\d,  ii  have   s<-i/ed  uj'.  "fright  did 

'long  to  it  if  so,   they   must  have 

ome  lawful  O\M)(    .  id  this 

and   how  Julius  Ca 

inhabit. mfs.      It    is   will    kn«>\Mi,    a.^ain,    tliat    t 

di>j>')-,(  --><  (1  tin-  I»rit"i!  .  iftei  the  I.'-  i;i.ms  li.ul  \\  itlidi  ,I\MI  :  ai.d  that 
\\illi.nii  the  ('onfjucr-  uitli  his  v  1,  \\oii 

of  Hastings,   m  I      .      \\lnnu, 

therefore,  did   tl  i]>  the 

I  tes  ?    and  when  did   the   u>iirj>ation  occur  i'1     This  is  a 
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question  which  Protestants  find  themselves  quite  unable  to  answer. 
Yet  "  if  no  one  can  point  to  any  definite  time  when  the  Popes 
acquired  this  power,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  was  not  founded  on  robbery 
and  usurpation,  but  that  it  grew  out  of  circumstances,"*  and  that  it 
was  the  natural  fruit,  as  it  were,  of  the  soil  that  bore  it. 

And  so  in  truth  it  was.  The  assertions  of  Fleury  and 
others,  that  it  had  its  origin  from  the  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century  are  manifestly  false.  There 
are  numerous  tokens  of  its  existence  many  years  before. 
Pepin  himself  called  his  own  acts  only  an  act  of  restitution,' 
he  did  but  give  back  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  what  Astolph,  the 
Lombard  king,  had  unjustly  seized  from  him.  Nearly  thirty 
years  before  Pepin  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  fight  against  the 
Lombards,  the  Italians  had  risen  up  to  resist  the  iconoclastic 
decree  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  had  proceeded  to  elect  their 
own  rulers  and  magistrates,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Popes ;  and  when,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Lombards  under  King  Luitprand,  Gregory  II.  sent  to  ask 
for  help  from  Charles  Martel,  who,  under  the  title  of  Mayor 
of  the  Palace,  was  really  exercising  that  sovereignty  over 
France  which  was  nominally  enjoyed  by  the  Merovingian 
king,  Thierry  IV.,  he  seems  to  have  treated  with  him  far 
more  as  one  monarch  might  with  another,  than  as  the  lieute- 
nant or  deputy  of  another  potentate.  Pressed  by  these  facts, 
some  authors  will  consent  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  pontificate 
of  the  first  Gregory,  and  say,  that  it  was  during  his  reign, 
when  the  Lombards  and  other  barbarians  were  pressing  upon 
Rome,  and  the  Eastern  emperors  were  too  much  harassed  by 
their  wars  with  the  Persians  to  render  their  western  subjects 
any  efficient  aid,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff's had  its  first  beginnings.  But  even  here  too  the  Catholic 
student  of  history  must  protest  against  the  accuracy  of  such  a 
statement;  not  only  because  of  the  many  acts  of  civil  juris- 
diction that  have  been  recorded  of  earlier  Popes,  even  from  the 
days  of  St.  Gelasius  and  St.  Symmachus  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century,  but  also  because  it  is  clear  from  the  testimony 
of  St.  Gregory  himself,  that  though  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  rendered  the  burden  of  the  temporal  power  more  oppres- 
sive to  him  than  it  had  been  to  his  predecessors,  and  though, 
from  the  same  cause,  its  limits  were  doubtless  extended  and 
its  rights  considerably  strengthened  during  his  pontificate, 
yet  the  substance  of  that  power  had  not  been  grasped  by  him- 
self, but  handed  down  to  him  from  another.  The  passages 
in  St.  Gregory's  letters  to  which  we  allude,  and  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Gosselin,  have  been  not  unfrequently  quoted  as 
*  Clifton  Tracts,  No.  xx.  p.  3. 
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the  testimony  of  a  saint  against  the   piinciple  of  uniting  tem- 

.1  and  spiritual  power  in  the  person  of  tlie  Pope.  It 
would  be  far  more  just  to  say  that  they  are  a  strong  proof 

:ie  necessity  which  a  wise  and  saintly  Pontiff  n-eo^nised 
of  the  temporal  independence  of  his  successors  in  order  to 
the  due  discharge  of  their  high  and  heavenly  office.  A  man 
who  loathed  the  responsibilities  of  temporal  power,  and  the 
frequent  interruption  of  his  spiritual  duties  which  was  in- 
volved in  them,  as  cordially  as  the  first  Gregory  did,  would 

duly  never  have  consented   to  bear  the  galling  v 
lie  not  been  conscious  that  there  were  0  ual 

advantages  to    be    derived    from   it,  which,    IOT   the    interests 
of  the    Church  and  of   religion,   he  dared  not   t 
do  not  mean  that  the  alternative  I  consciously   \ 

sent  to  his  mind,  whether  it  were  more  for  the-   honour  and 
glory    of  God  and   the   advancement    of  His    kingdom  i. 

ii,    that     the     Popes    should    have     temporal     power,    or 
should  have  none,  and   that  he  deliberately  chose  the  fori: 
on   the    contrary,    we    believe  that    it    came    to   his   hands  as 
a  part  of  the  necessary  ollice  and   duties  of  the    Bishop    of 
Rome,  and   that  he  would  have    relinquished    it,    had    In 
licvt  (1  ti,  '    to  do  so  without   a   d 

duty  and   without  detriment   to  the    C'hurch  :    in  a  \\onl. 
not   the  allwise  counsels  of  God  over-ruled  his  <,wn   pi 
desires,  and  made  the  discharge  of  these  ofliccs  comjml 
upon  him.      But  however  this  may  be,  the  f ;  iin.  that 

in  Gregory's  time  the   temporal    power   of  the  P< 
considerable.    "  The  Bishop  of  this  place,"  In-  says,  "  is  so  oc- 
c-upied  with  external  cares,  that  one  might  almost  doubt  whe- 
ther he  fills  the   post  of  a  shepherd   of  soul-  ilily 
prim  e."       I  I!                                                       1  ...mhards    were    so   inl- 
and so  frequent,  that   we  find   him   eomplaii 
as  a  punishment  for  his  sins,  he   is   rather  the    Bishop  o!  the 
Loinbav                      :    :'.       1!    '..us.      And    this    wa  rely 

iusc  of  the  moral,  or,  with  the  story  OJ 

.  should  we  not  rather 
.eh  mi'gl.'  '  -<'iy  int. 

for  peace  that  was  urged  by  one  possessed  of  so  sacred  a  eha- 

(1  with   the    chief 

authority  in  the  .  ritual  ;    f- 

tin;  him  giving  dirci  -lions  about  the  public  grana 

and  at  another   about  military  arrangements;    n  ich 

:ilv  hrlong  to  civil  rather  t . 

to  <  '  ivil  oiiiee  with   \\hieh 

thev  are  ent  to  be  ol 

cise  of  this  authority  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Ho:i.e  ;  it 
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extended  as  far  as  Naples,  to  which  city  St.  Gregory  sent  a 
magistrate,  by  name  Constantius,  to  superintend  its  defence ; 
another  magistrate  too,  by  name  Leontius,  he  sent  as  governor 
to  Nepi,  and  the  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  he  charges  the 
people  of  that  place  to  render  a  willing  obedience  to  the  new 
officer  he  had  sent  them,  and  adds  that  any  resistance  which 
may  be  offered  to  him  will  be  the  same  as  resistance  offered 
immediately  to  himself.  Now  it  is  certain  that  these  cities 
were  duly  provided  with  bishops  of  their  own ;  so  that  the 
power  exercised  by  Gregory  is  not  a  mere  example  of  the 
influence  which  in  those  clays  was  very  commonly  gained  by 
each  Christian  bishop  within  his  own  see,  by  reason  of  his 
virtues  and  his  talents,  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  even  of  his  rulers;  it  was  something  far  more  extensive, 
and  it  was  special  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Gregory  exercised  these  various 
functions  as  an  independent  sovereign ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seems  in  one  place  expressly  to  call  himself  an  officer  of  the 
Emperor,  or  at  least  he  certainly  compares  himself  to  one  of 
those  officers,  which  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  consi- 
dered his  position  to  be  that  of  a  prince  ruling  in  his  own 
right.  But  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  the  fact  of  temporal 
power  of  a  very  considerable  character  having  been  exercised 
by  the  Popes ;  and  we  say  that  this  fact  dates  not  from  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Second  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  nor  even  from  Gregory  the  First  in  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  but  from  a  period  far  anterior  to  either.  Constantino 
may  not,  indeed,  have  been  conscious  of  any  such  motive  him- 
self, but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  em- 
pire from  Rome  to  Constantinople  was  ordered  by  God's  pro- 
vidence for  this  special  end,  the  free  development  of  a  power 
the  germ  of  which  already  existed,  and  which  in  its  maturity 
was  destined  to  form  the  bulwark  both  of  society  and  religion, 
during  so  many  centuries.  It  almost  looks  as  though  the 
kings  and  princes  of  those  days  had  felt  by  a  kind  of  instinct 
that  it  was  not  fitting  that  their  throne  should  be  established 
in  a  place  where  was  a  throne  of  such  higher  and  more  sacred 
a  nature,  the  throne  of  an  universal  monarchy,  which  their 
predecessors  had  vainly  striven  to  destroy  in  its  infancy,  but 
which  had  now  survived  three  centuries  of  persecution,  was 
beginning  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  and  to  which  they  them- 
selves had  just  consented  to  do  homage.  Not  only  does  Con- 
stantine  retire  from  Rome  and  build  another  capital  else- 
where, as  soon  as  the  public  and  legal  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  recognised ;  but  not  even  any  of  the  barbarians 
who  conquered  Italy  afterwards  ever  dared  to  place  his  seat  of 
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'i  the  Eternal  City;  Vandals,  Gotli 
ami  all.  mysterious 

tin1  richest  ami  faiivst  city  in  their  dominions,  and  ch<> 
to  establish  their  court  '  Iilan. 

We  believe,  thiMi,  that  it  is  imposMblr  to  mark  with  I 
racy  tin-  prec  i  ii  in  the  t 

power  of  thePoj"  n«'t  the  work  of 

man,  hut  of  God  ;  and  strict  and  almost  imperceptih! 
lions  are  the-  ort/inart/  duuraeteritdcfl  o!'  1,  as 

well  in  nature  as  in  grace.       !  temporal 

money,  jewels,  provisions,  and  other 

use  of  the  Church  and  of  the  \  laid  at  t'..  the 

successors  of  St.  Peter,  even  in  th 

tion  ;  next,  rich  c  ,  en  tlic-m  ;  then,  with  land  came 

naturally  a  certain   cl«-  civil    influem 

then  a  variety  of  causes  co-operated   to  i  iiis  inllu< 

lo  extend  it,  and  to  p\v  it  form;   the 

.   and  ureat   personal    holiness  of  the  Koman 
natural  gratitude  ami 

1   to  the:  and 

lastly,  the  imbecility  and   ; 

all    tern!  ather   to  consolidate,   this    I 

power,  and  to  inal.  \v  find  i'. 

:  'Is  of  the  emperors  ;  it   \\as   not    I 

The  •/.  hat 

was  voluntai!  .  what   the  im 

city  of  :  had 

abandoned,  and  what  nothing  bot  the  vivifyi: 
of  the   Church  \s  .  iiicli 

then    th:  account  of  ti 

sovereignty  «  (  'hurch. 
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mi,  and  1..  .mis  and  l>rui-  ory. 
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By  such  arts  as  these,  it  was,  and  not  by  intrigue,  or  arms,  or  am- 
bition, that  the  Pontiffs  at  length  became  kings  de  jure,  as  they  had 
been  the  kings  de  facto  of  Rome  and  its  immediately  dependent  pro- 
vince for  centuries."* 

Indeed,  so  far  from  there  being  any  truth  in  the  ordinary 
Protestant  assertion  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Popes  had  its 
origin  from  their  own  personal  ambition,  and  from  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  which  they  had,  and  which  they  laboured  to 
instil  into  others,  of  the  character  of  the  powers  with  which 
they  were  invested  from  on  high,  it  is  very  remarkable  how 
uniformly  the  most  important  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  that  dynasty  were  taken  during  the  reign  of  Popes 
whose  private  characters  were  most  strongly  opposed  to  the 
possession  of  any  such  power.  We  have  already  seen  this 
in  the  instance  of  Gregory  I. ;  it  is  equally  observable  also 
in  the  second  pontiff  of  that  name.  Gregory  II.  recognised, 
as  clearly  as  it  was  possible  to  recognise,  and  insisted  upon  to 
others,  the  distinction  between  the  two  powers,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  He  laboured  also  as  zealously  as  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  as  long  as  he  could,  to  support  the  declining  power 
of  the  empire ;  and  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  it  was  precisely 
in  his  reign  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  received  a 
most  important  development. 

"  Know,  O  Emperor,"  wrote  this  Pontiff  to  the  Emperor  Leo, 
"  that  the  dogmas  of  holy  Church  do  not  belong  to  emperors,  but  to 
bishops ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  bishops  are  set  over  the  government 
of  the  Church,  and  abstain  from  meddling  with  matters  of  state;  let 
emperors,  then,  observe  a  similar  abstinence  from  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, and  only  administer  what  has  been  entrusted  to  their  care  .  .  . 
As  a  bishop  has  no  power  of  inspecting  the  palace  and  conferring 
regal  dignities,  so  has  the  Emperor  no  right  to  extend  his  authority 
over  the  Church,  and  to  interfere  with  the  election  of  the  clergy  .  .  . 
Let  each  of  us  remain  in  the  vocation  in  which  God  has  called  us." 
And  writing  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  he  exhorts  him  so  to  arrange 
matters,  that  Ravenna  may  be  restored  to  the  Emperor,  and  that 
"  we  may  be  able  by  God's  help  to  remain  faithful  in  the  service  of 
the  state  and  of  the  empire,  discharging  with  zeal  the  duties  our  holy 
faith  imposes  upon  us." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  steps  taken  by  this  Pope,  which 
ultimately  tended  to  sever  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy  from 
all  connexion  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  make  a  separate  state 
of  them,  to  be  ruled  by  the  Popes  themselves,  were  not  taken 
in  consequence  of  any  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
holy  Bishop  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers, 
nor  yet  from  any  feelings  of  worldly  pride  and  ambition,  but 
«  Vol.  i.  p.  335. 
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from  the  imp  f  circumstances,  niul  in  spite  of  his 

own   personal  repugnance.       M.  Gosselin   has  ably  vindicated 
tlu-  (  t«T of  his  successor  also,  the  third  Gregory,  in  \\ ; 

time  tiu«  independence  of  t: 

to  li  .   it  i>  (luring  this  rei^n,  for 

time,  that  the  Romans  arc  called  '•  '  i-uliar  pcopl   . 

title  \\huh,  since   it  could  not  certainly  i  Q   applio. 

tliem   in  a  spiritual  sense   (in   which  sense  nil  a: 
people;    there  is  no   longer   the   distinction   between   .lew  and 
only  ha\v  referred   to  the  laet  that  their  tempo- 
ral allair  .  re  adminisU  red  hy  tin-  Vicar  of  Chi 

It  is  thru  a  men-  dry,  technical,  and  antiquarian  qm 
to  attempt   to  settle  with    minuteness  the   precise    inMai.1 
which    tl.       :  became    temporal 

certain,  that  long  before  they  \\ 

ritory  of  the  states,  th;-y   had  become  invested   with,  and   had 
admirably  discharged  the  highest  and  most  onerous  func' 

of  kings.      I  Bother  question,  lumevrr,  which  bail 

juently   a>ked   during   the   last  half  do/>  and 

which   is  far  more   important;  —  whether  thi  ment,  so 

venerable-  for  its  antiquity,  and  so   beneficial   in   its  results,  is 
in   any  way  essential  to  the  Church  ;   whether  in  tlu 
days  it  would  not  be  better  to  alter  it,  and  to  i-H'cct  a  coin; 
separation    between    the    Church    and    ti  so    that    the 

patri  ;rch   of  the  Christian   world    should   not  be  bin 

i^n,   but  only    th.  Mine   other  M>vi-rci_rn,   or  a 

citizen  of  some  Utopian   republic.      This  latter  quotion 

i  not  only   mooted   by  the  infidel  demagogues  of  the  day, 
but   :  ;,]>  by  them  ill  Mich  all  i  uh!- 

that   many  \<ry  \\ell-intentioncd   but  ill- 
instructed   Catholics   1  \.r   it    i: 
aflirmaiivc.      Th.-y  ha\e  ;illo\\ed   tl,  eap- 

rassed   by  >vorhi!  ,  ,-ihle,   \\ 

un(i  )    the   one   only   sir  the 

;    and    they    have    not    Mopped    1 
not   the   proposed    measure   would    really   produce    thi 

..ot,  in  the  strict  sense   of  the   term, 
essential  to  the  Church  : 

| 
<    he  was  a  kinj:,  and  winiM  still  he 

Pope,    tl  ',(•   ;i   kin^'.        lie    IN    I  '<>)>e    ! 

illtlial    p<'U(  |    of    (li(>   .\poslle   >  ' -Imill 

our  I  luad  nt    IIi>  Church;   and   who,  though    IM: 

became  Bishop  of  Home,  and   I  r   had   any    temporal 
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power,  or  owned  or  ruled  one  foot  of  land.  And  so  was  it  with 
many  of  those  who  succeeded  him."* 

And  so  might  it  be  again  to-morrow  if  God  so  willed,  and  the 
Church  would  still  remain,  and  the  promise  still  be  verified, 
that  "  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it."  But 
God  has  not  so  willed  it.  He  has  given  the  head  of  His  Church 
a  territory  of  his  own,  thereby  enabling  him  to  maintain  a 
position  of  independence,  and  to  work  out  the  supernatural 
ends  for  which  he  is  appointed  by  means  of  ordinary  and  na- 
tural instruments ;  and  the  question  now  is,  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  interests  of  religion  that  these  natural  instruments 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  we  should  trust  to  the  miracu- 
lous interference  of  divine  providence  to  secure  the  continued 
independence  of  the  Church's  action,  or  rather  (for  we  need 
not  enter  upon  the  abstract  question,  which  we  are  not  com- 
petent to  decide,  as  to  what  is  absolutely  best  and  most  desir- 
able ;  but)  would  Christians  of  the  present  day  be  justified 
in  actively  promoting,  or  dare  they  even  tamely  acquiesce, 
supposing  them  to  have  the  means  of  effectual  resistance,  in 
the  separation  of  this  temporal  power  from  the  dignity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  ? 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  learn  what  are  the 
proper  and  natural  consequences  of  any  system  or  institution. 
The  one  is  by  examining  it  in  its  essence,  in  the  fundamental 
idea  on  which  it  is  built,  and  noting  what  consequences  seem 
necessarily  to  flow  from  this  idea ;  the  other,  by  observing  it 
in  action,  in  history,  and  seeing  what  consequences  it  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  uniformly  produced.  Now  we  believe  that 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes,  when  tried  by  either 
of  these  tests,  will  be  found  to  be  only  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  with  which  they  are 
invested.  The  Pope  is  the  common  Father  of  all  the  faithful 
dispersed  throughout  the  world  ;  he  has  to  legislate  in  spiritual 
matters  for  the  equal  good  of  all ;  he  embraces  all  with  the 
same  paternal  affection  ;  it  is  his  office  to  direct,  to  exhort, 
and  to  rebuke  all,  whether  kings  or  subjects,  by  the  same 
unerring  rule  of  God's  law.  There  is,  therefore,  a  manifest 
impropriety  in  his  being  in  a  position  of  special  dependence 
upon  some  one  of  this  world's  rulers  ;  the  mere  fitness  of 
things  seems  absolutely  to  require  that  he  should  occupy  a 
neutral  and  independent  territory,  where  the  impartiality  of 
his  judgments  would  be  above  suspicion.  Were  it  otherwise, 
it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  it  would  be  impossible  (humanly 
speaking)  that  those  judgments  should  command  respect  and 
obedience.  We  have  seen  ourselves,  how,  at  a  time  when, 
t  *  Clifton  Tracts,  No.  xvii.  p.  2. 
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doin   and  independence  of  action  which  rightly   In-l'ii^rd  to 
him  as  a  sovereign,  and  was  snrrou:  .;>louiatic 

corps,    the    r  aliens,    j  the 
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pi<  .  full  of  life  and  youth- 

ful vigour;  :  Ml  other 

thrones,  having  nothing  I  hly  foundation,  fail  sooner 
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or  later,  one  after  the  other,  either  through  a  process  of  inter- 
nal exhaustion  and  decay,  or  by  the  pressure  of  external  force  ; 
the  Papacy  alone  seems  to  be  exempt  from  this  common  law; 
it  survives  all  vicissitudes,  and  is  ever  rising  out  of  all  its  diffi- 
culties, living  and  triumphant.  "  The  proudest  royal  houses 
are  but  of  yesterday,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  when  compared 
with  the  line  of  the  supreme  Pontiffs ;  the  republic  of  Venice 
is  modern  when  compared  with  the  Papacy  ;  and  the  Republic 
of  Venice  is  gone,  and  the  Papacy  remains."  Why  is  this, 
but  because  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  has  its 
roots  in  something  more  stable,  more  lasting  than  any  other 
sovereignty  that  ever  existed  ?  We  know  with  certainty  that 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  the  Popes  are  at  the  head  can 
never  fail ;  and  the  fact  that  the  temporal  dominion  which  is 
connected  with  it  has  stood  the  brunt  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
centuries,  has  displayed  a  degree  of  enduring  existence  and 
immutability  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  kingdom  in  the  world,  surely  warrants  us  in  concluding 
that  this  union  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  is  some- 
thing more  than  accidental ;  that  the  temporal  draws  life  and 
vigour  from  its  connexion  with  the  spiritual,  and  that  they 
are  in  fact  intimately  and  essentially  knit  up  together. 

Or  let  us  look  at  it  again  from  another  point  of  view  ;  let 
us  see  what  results  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith 
have  always  promised  themselves  from  any  revolution  which 
should  effect  a  separation  between  the  two,  and  the  most 
timid  and  ignorant  amongst  us  will  learn  to  misdoubt  perhaps 
the  specious  sophistry  by  which  they  may  have  been  deceived 
into  a  momentary  agreement  with  heretics  and  infidels  upon 
this  subject.  "  The  abolition  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power," 
says  Mazzini  (in  a  letter  published  in  the  Globe  newspaper  of 
August  30,  1849),  "  draws  along  with  it  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  understand  the  secret  of  the  papal  authority,  the 
emancipation  of  the  whole  human  race  from  his  spiritual  do- 
minion also."  "  If  only  we  can  gain  possession  of  the  Papal 
States,"  wrote  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  to  Voltaire,  "the  game 
is  ours,  and  the  contest  is  ended.  All  the  potentates  of  Europe 
will  refuse  to  recognise  a  Vicar  of  Christ  in  one  who  is  the 
subject  of  another  sovereign,  and  they  will  therefore  create 
patriarchs  each  in  his  own  state.  In  this  way,  all  will  with- 
draw by  degrees  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  will  end 
by  having  each  a  separate  religion,  as  they  already  have  a 
separate  language."  No  one  can  doubt  but  that  this  would 
be  the  natural  result  of  the  loss  of  temporal  sovereignty  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  although  it  is  very  conceivable  that 
Almighty  God  might  supernaturally  overrule  the  course  of 
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Mts,  so  as  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  although  it  i 
iaith  that  no  such  result  as  the-  pliilti.\<>pfn-rs  of  tin-  la>t  century 

onfidently  predicted  could  possibly  come  • 
it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  rob  the  Church  of  her  temp- 
power  and  dignit\  .  know  th..:  not  thei 

taking  away  In -r  i  the  very  fact  that  Frederick  11. 

and  Voltaire,  and  others  of  their  sc:.  always  hated  the 

civil  power  of  the  Popes,  and  laboured  to  overthrow  it.  should 
of  itself  make  us  su-pecl  its  importance  anil  true  value.     What 
such  men  as  \Vickliilc  and  A  mold  of  1'rescia  in   olden   ti: 
and  the  Protestants,  JaiiM  nists,  and   deists  of  later  date,  and 
(though   last,   not   least)    the   political   dema-  erct 

I  of  our  own   days,   denounce  so   bitterly,  and   are  so 
anxious  to  overturn,  must  certainly  be  worth  defending. 

Moreover,  we  should  remember  that  those  who  talk  of  the 

:  ing  the-    Pap;.ey   to  its  primitive    Btodl 

tion  and  simplicity  in  this  matter  betray  no  anxiety  (and  1. 
not  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will)  to   earn    the    rest   of 
society  back  to  the  same  prim;t  !.     On  this  point  i 

.y  to  forget  and  to  disown  what  is  their  lavoni; 
on   •  .er   subject,  that  most  ambiguous  yet  perpetually 

.rring  \\ord,  prmjress.      Th-  verlook    . 

unconscious    of  the    natural    harmony   which    should 
the   win  no   inconsistency    in    \< 

clamorous  advocates  for  the   most  liberal  expansion    in   some 
elements   of  that  system,   whiUt  to  oil.  would   < 

all   liberty  of  growth   whatever.       Manual    labour    must    • 
way  to   new    inventions  in    machinery:    lailroads   must   sir 
sede  horses;  fresh  improvements  may  In-  introdu< 
day  into   all  the   arts  and 

nee   of  go\  eminent    mi.  ipment  ;    ab- 

soii/  mu>t  gi\e  \\ay  to  c«>n-titi.t 

vestige  of  feudalism    mu -t  triumphant 

.ind   "  tl  but 

one   thii.  aiuid   th;  !   to 

stand  st. 

y.      The    r>;sho| 

.in  what  :  ;lje  days  .md 

without   endowments,    without    palaces,    without 
officers,  \\ith  ;t\    and    j 

conditio,  i  political  life 

change    in    ti.  d;    \\hat    \\as    right  and   siifl'n 

when    the   C'hurcl.  her   infancy,  and    slowly   gatliering 

-  into  the  true  fold,  first  one  and  then  another,  is  right 
and  sufficient,  still,  though  "  the  place  of  her  tent  be  enlarged 
and  her  cords  lengthened,"  and  she  be  in  a  position  no  longer 
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to  make  her  impressions  upon  society  through  the  medium  of 
individuals,  but  rather,  by  an  opposite  process,  upon  individuals 
through  society. 
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Lady  Bird :  a  Tale.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  London, 

Moxon. 
Bertha ;  or  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor :  an  Historical  Tale. 

By  W.  B.  Maccabe,  Esq.     Dublin,  Duffy. 

WE  had  occasion  a  few  months  ago*  to  review  the  peculiar 
opportunities  for  good  or  evil  enjoyed  by  the  novelist.  His 
easy  access  to  impressible  minds,  in  their  least  wary  moods  ;  his 
gay  attire  ;  the  fascination  of  his  manner  or  his  subject,  make 
him  one  of  the  most  useful  or  the  most  dangerous  companions 
of  the  idle  hours  of  youth.  He  is  powerful  for  good  or  evil, 
for  heaven  or  hell,  as  he  uses  his  rare  and  almost  irresponsible 
influence;  he  may  enervate,  or  he  may  strengthen  and  brace; 
he  may  sanctify  or  corrupt  the  young  ingenuous  mind ;  and 
all  the  while  he  is  himself  so  remote  from  observation,  so  se- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  public  opinion  (within  very  wide 
limits  indeed),  that  more  than  an  ordinary  love  of  truth  and 
virtue  seems  requisite  to  secure  him  from  adopting  a  false 
and  unhealthy  tone. 

The  works  at  the  head  of  our  present  article  suggest  an 
analogous  view  of  the  duties  and  the  temptations,  the  advan- 
tages and  the  perils  of  the  Catholic  writer  of  fiction.  Such 
is  the  altered  position  of  the  Catholic  body  in  England,  that, 
emerging  from  its  long  and  dignified  privacy,  it  now  aspires 
to  the  possession  of  a  literature  of  its  own  ;  and  sometimes 
not  unsuccessfully.  It  has  its  weekly  newspapers,  and  its  peri- 
odicals, monthly  and  quarterly  ;  its  clubs  and  guilds  and  lite- 
rary institutes;  its  publishers  are  men  of  established  reputation 
even  in  the  fastidious  quarters  of  metropolitan  fashion  ;  poetry 
and  fiction,  learning  and  clever  writing,  are  ranked  among  its 
newly-recovered  ornaments  and  means  of  success.  We  are 
well  aware,  indeed,  that  there  are  some  unamiable  critics  who 
believe  that  the  printing-press  is  destined  never  to  become  an 
assistance,  but  always  to  remain,  as  at  first,  a  trial  and  an 
obstruction  to  Catholic  principles.  We  confess,  however,  that 
we  are  more  sanguine,  as  well  as  more  grateful  for  what  has 
been  already  accomplished  for  us  by  the  press.  And  antici- 
pating a  still  wider  field  for  our  literary  efforts,  as  new  and 
untried  opportunities  are  presented,  we  deem  it  of  the  last 

*  Rambler,  June  1852. 
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them  will  occur  only  to  those  who  are  as  familiar  as  himself 
with  the  same  origin  of  generous  and  elevated  sentiments. 
Thus  a  healthy  and  sound  tone  will  be  communicated  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers  through  the  medium  of  their  amuse- 
ment; to  minds  which  perhaps  would  be  closed  at  once  to  the 
approach  of  Christian  instruction  in  any  less  unpretending  or 
less  attractive  form. 

And  here  two  classes  of  readers  seem  to  present  themselves 
to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  author  of  fiction.  There  is  the 
youth  of  his  own  religion,  inexperienced,  susceptible  of  deli- 
cate and  lasting  impressions,  as  youth  alone  is.  It  is  surely  a 
great  and  responsible  duty  to  season  the  pastime  of  such  youth 
with  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel ;  to  make  the  fanciful  crea- 
tions of  his  own  mind  a  channel  of  generous  influence  to  the 
future  generations  of  his  countrymen.  He  supplements,  while 
he  may  not  intrude  on  the  office  of  the  pastor;  he  popularises 
the  lessons  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional ;  he  is  the  teacher 
of  manners,  the  master  of  instruction,  without  the  recognised 
authority  or  the  formality  of  the  minister  of  Christ. 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  his 
relation  to  another  class  of  readers,  consisting  of  persons  who, 
though  alien  to  his  own  religious  belief,  yet  partly  from  motives 
of  idle  curiosity,  partly  perhaps  with  a  laudable  desire  of  learn- 
ing something  of  its  real  nature,  are  attracted  by  the  name  of 
a  Catholic  author  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a  novelist,  to  give 
his  opinions  a  trial.  Here  is  a  golden  opportunity,  possessed 
by  few  controversialists,  of  gaining  a  fair  hearing  for  his  own 
side  of  the  question  ;  an  opportunity  which,  as  we  observed 
before,  is  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  opening  a  formal 
attack  on  the  doctrinal  position  of  his  opponents,  but  by  so 
arranging  his  narrative  and  the  exposition  of  his  own  princi- 
ples, as  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the  true  state  of  the  case  on 
many  subjects,  in  regard  to  which  all  but  Catholics  labour 
under  a  total  misapprehension.  Prejudices  may  thus  be 
cleared  away  at  small  cost ;  valuable  and  new  information 
given  to  many  impartial  minds  ;  clouds  of  error  dispelled,  by 
no  effort  of  words,  but  by  simple  and  honest  description  ;  by 
attributing  correct  motives  to  actions  otherwise  perhaps  indif- 
ferent; in  a  word,  by  portraying  Catholic  subjects  and  Ca- 
tholic agents  as  they  really  are.  Viewed  in  relation  to  this 
second  and  more  numerous  class  of  readers,  an  essential  quali- 
fication to  be  desired  in  a  Catholic  author  of  fiction  is  the 
disposition  and  the  ability  to  represent  his  subject  fairly ; 
neither  exaggerating  nor  diminishing  the  Catholic  peculiari- 
ties in  it ;  not  obtruding  his  religion  needlessly  on  the  notice 
of  his  readers,  but  scrupulously  abstaining,  on  the  other  hand, 
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from  the  partial,  one-sided  descriptions,  which  arc  so  common 
ng  writers  of  tlie  hostile  camp  ;   common   and  misclm  , 
oided  ;   what  !  ioual  must  not  IK-  : 

duced  as  the  rule;   a  lair  transcript   of  nati; 
quitcd.      An  oth  \cusable  desire  for   eflect   must  not 

tempt  him  to  indulge  in  scenes  which  have  no  counter, 
in  reality,  or  only  at  v.-ry  rare  intervals,  it' any  counteii, 
is  thereby  given  to  delusions  \videly  spread,  and  highly  ; 
judicial  to  Catholic  truth. 

One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our  position  ;  and 
those  who  have  read  /.ad//  Ihrd  will  at  once  anticipate  the 
one  we  arc  about  to  select.  The  universal  belie!'  among  I 

iding  the  religious  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church 
i>.  that  monasteries  and  houses  of  religious  women  are  asyi 
for  desolate  and  broken  hearts,  filled  with  the  uctims   of  dis- 
appointed affection,  of  a  cruel  fortune,  or  of  parental  tyr.r 
They  will  not  believe  in  the  possibility  0  ledieati. 

the  young  and  virgin  heart  to  the  Lord  of  life.     A  "clotl 

.  them  a  sad  doting  chapter  of  a  domestic  tragedy  ;  a  final 
"  p:  ict  of  one  disgusted  with  the 

,.1,   and   abandoning   it   in    i  OK    morbid   di 

Th-  -    staple    commodity   in    BlOti    lYoti>tant 

,at  deal  with  Catholic   matters  at  all;    t: 
lulously  keeps  alive  the  delusion;   the  \\ide,  wide   ! 
tcstnnt  world  devoutly  believes  and  propaga:  Ifl  might 

almost  call   it   the   fir>t   article  of  their  creed   concerning  us; 
their  belief  in  it  amounts  to  a  superstition.      Yet,  spite  of  all 
this,  it  /'.v  a   delusion,  contradicted    by   daily   facts,  by  the 
perience    of  every    one   in    the   least   acquainted   with    the  true 
State  of  the  case.     It  is  a  delusion,  i  ,  which  a  Cat), 

writer   of  fiction   has   many    facilities   for  dispelling,  whici. 

•ter  than   another  \N!K» 
i  of  controversy.      It  is  a  delusion,  li 

which  he  i-  in  a  mam.  Jo  aid  in  :  -ake 

of  ti\nli,  'lyorders  of  religion,  and  of  the  D 

•    inline  1,1 
be  siid  that   such   sad    i 

nces 

lik^  nd.   in    our  own  'iii  ; 

men    who    turned    to   (  the   bitterness   o! 

unsuccc.Nvful  rthly  affection    or  earthly   hon- 

admit  that  the  CAM   i>   not    altogether  uncommon  : 
joice  that  for  sue'.  •  souls  th'  the 

secluded   homes  of  reli'_'i"ii.       I'.nt   knowing   how  stron 
prevailing  opinion  in  :  t  world,  that 

.[.plied  and  kept  alive  by  such  conversions   from 
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the  world,  either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  we  are  inclined  to 
maintain  that  a  writer  of  fiction,  who  can  choose  his  own  model, 
is,  as  we  have  said,  bound  to  take  it  from  the  usual,  and  not 
from  the  exceptional,  condition  of  our  religious  orders ;  just 
as  an  artist,  when  delineating  some  object  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  it,  would  naturally 
choose  his  model  among  those  specimens  that  are  possessed 
of  all  the  faculties  and  members  proper  to  the  species  in  ques- 
tion, although  other  specimens  deprived  of  both  might  easily 
be  found.  If  the  monastery  or  convent  of  nuns  is  some- 
times a  haven  after  shipwreck  for  the  forsaken,  disappointed, 
and  weary  heart,  there  are  others  daily  offered  to  the  King  of 
kings  within  their  precincts,  in  all  the  freshness  of  first  and 
heavenly  love.  If  the  world  sometimes  have  the  first  use  of 
what  is  afterwards  surrendered  at  second-hand  to  God,  there 
are  many  bright  and  costly  gems,  undimmed  by  the  breath  of 
human  passion,  transferred  to  the  diadem  of  the  King  of  Vir- 
gins ;  many  rare  and  precious  flowers,  in  their  opening  bloom, 
transplanted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  ere  their  beauty  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  world,  or  blighted  by  its  pestilential  air. 
Their  history  may  be  wanting  in  the  romantic  effect  which  is 
required  for  a  portrait  of  fiction ;  but  a  Catholic  artist  should 
be  content  to  sacrifice  this  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  office  of 
religious  apologist,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  upon 
himself. 

We  confess  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  with 
Lady  Bird,  if  its  accomplished  authoress  had  concurred  in  this 
view  of  her  privilege,  and  (as  we  consider  it)  her  bounden  duty, 
as  a  Catholic  writer.  In  her  pages  religious  vocation  is  repre- 
sented as  literally  going  a-begging;  first  one  discarded  lover 
and  then  another,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  failing  to  secure  the 
respective  objects  of  their  attachment,  hide  their  mortification 
in  the  vows  of  perfection  ;  while  the  only  instance  of  an  original 
vocation,  in  the  mother  of  the  heroine,  is  described  as  over- 
ruled by  some  external  force,  and  its  abandonment  expiated 
by  a  miserable  life  in  the  world,  passed  in  pain  and  neglect. 

The  career  of  D'Arberg  seems  to  us  peculiarly  open  to  ob- 
jection on  these  grounds.  His  character  is  a  very  clever  por- 
trait, uniting  unusual  strength  with  great  sweetness,  learning 
and  genius  with  unselfish  and  heroic  philanthropy.  He  has 
much  in  common  with  Count  Montalembert.  He  is  brought 
before  us,  curiously  enough,  with  a  story  of  his  early  life, 
which  is  true  of  the  French  nobleman's  brother-in-law,  Mgr. 
de  Merode,  now  one  of  the  Camerieri  partecipanti  of  the 
present  Pope,  of  whom  it  is  told,  that  having  accidentally  given 
offence  to  some  officer  in  Paris,  and  having  been  challenged  by 

VOL.  XI.  T 
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him,  lu-  refusal  to  accept  the  challenge,  but  on  the  . 
into  the  Algerinc  army,    in    the-   di 

:n   which    he  v  v.ed   as  a  model  of  a  young  and 

bra\  .  r.*     \Ve:  .1   then,    were   it  only    that    M. 

1>   !  .1   life  as  a  military  man,  \\e  should  not 

quarrel  with  our  authores- 

but  Aclrien   has  ce  engaged  to  be  married,  and  the 

power  of  his  aUcction  \  ed  in  the  very  liv< 

In  his  early  youth  he  is  attached  to  a  cousin  of  his  o\\n,  \\ 
premature  death,  \\e  may  observe   hy  •  is  one  ol 

g  passages  in  the  book.     When  sh 

he  has  occasional    yearnings  alter  the-  religious  life;   bir 
the  suggestion   of  his  friends,  attempts  another   matrimonial 

ageir.cnt,  and  one*-  <>ming  acquainted. 

;iis  of  an  accident,   with  Gertrude  Liilord,   ti  Uird 

and    heroine  of  the  tale,    they  mutually  fall    in   love  with   « 
other,  and   her  sick  and  dying  mother  then  ':eir  pro- 

posed union.  proud   and   i: 

orable   man,   discards  liter's  suitor  without  eun  . 

suiting  i  jiitateU    :  .<!   in   an 

agony  of  resentment  and  despa:  1  by 

D'Arbcrg,  allows   herself  to  l>e  united   in  m..  an    im- 

MOUS  young  musician,   who,   though  engaged  to  another, 

lirid  long  itrude  in  '  an\\hile 

letired  t-  .ilic-d  hy  a  friend  as  "  in  such  a 

frame  of  mind,  that  1  have    little  douht  my  old   prophecy  will 

<    true,  and  that  he  \\ill  end  hy  becoming 

•  leriet  of  mitfbrttmeSi  Gertrode  and  her  husband  re 

emigrate,   and    hy   accident    select    the    same    ship    as   that    in 
which  D'Arberg,  still  a  layman,  <  in  !  :  ish 

.  take  charge  ol'tli  •mduct  them  \ 

tot!  iioiiie.  I       A  terrible  struggle  ens'. 

mind;    her   hushand    <  tier   strong    and    undii 

attai  :  IT,  and   thinking  himself  d\ 

ben  he  i- 

and  D'Arber. 

b\   i  :H  a  dose  of  opium  to  I, 

him   from    immii 
hausted  youth,  takes  an  oath, 
in   wliici  hat   if  her  husband  cli-  >\ill 

nder  a  heavy  firr  from  t 
under  n  ]<crfect  nhower  Ited  the  wounded  man  to  his  own  saddle,  and 

f  This  again  is  ni  '  ikcn  from  r 

man  of  fan  l.iw-countrymen  h 

since  been  rewarded  hy  One  1  "Id. 
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bid  each  other  adieu  for  ever.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
voyage  the  ship  takes  fire  ;  the  shock  is  too  much  for  the 
worn-out  frame  of  Gertrude's  husband,  and  soon  after  he  is 
carried  a-shore,  he  dies.  Here,  however,  we  must  enter  a 
very  strong  protest,  en  passant,  against  the  following  scene, 
which  (it  appears  to  us)  could  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  justified  as  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Catholic 
morality.  There  are  three  persons  present,  a  husband,  his 
wife,  and  another  man.  The  husband,  believing  himself  to  be 
at  the  point  of  death,  speaks  thus  : 

'* '  Hush,  do  not  interrupt  me  now.  The  time  is  short,  and  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you  both.  First,  dearest  Gertrude,  tell 
her  whom  I  loved  before,  and  only  less  than  you,  that  in  my  dying 
hour  I  have  blessed  her ;  that  here,  round  my  neck,  I  have  always 
worn  the  little  medal  which  she  placed  there  the  first  time  that  we 
parted.  Tell  her  that,  through  all  my  sins  and  my  sufferings,  I  have 
never  omitted  to  say  every  day  the  short  prayer  she  then  gave  me. 
Take  it,  Gertrude,  and  let  Mary  have  it.  And  now  listen,  both  of 
you,  to  my  last  words,  my  last  wish,  my  last  request.  There  is  a 
thought  that  would  give  me  inexpressible  consolation  in  these  my 
last  moments.  Adrien  !  Gertrude  !  I  have  stood  between  you  and 
happiness  during  my  life.  Oh,  let  it  not  be  so  after  my  death  !  Give 
me  your  hands — let  me  join  them  together — let  me  feel  that  you 
will  both  be  happy  when  I  am  dead,  that  the  memory  of  all  I  have 
made  you  suffer  will  only  unite  you  more  closely  to  each  other,  and 
that  thoughts  of  tenderness  and  pity  for  one  who  sinned  against  you 
so  deeply  will  be  mixed  with  every  recollection  of  the  past.' 

"  '  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  feel  any  thing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude for  you,  Maurice  ?'  she  murmured,  almost  inaudibly,  and  Adrien 
grasped  more  tightly  the  hand  he  was  holding. 

"  Maurice  made  a  faint  attempt  to  unite  theirs,  and  articulated 
with  effort,  but  with  an  imploring  expression,  '  Promise  me  that  you 
will  marry.'  She  shook  her  head,  and  passed  her  arm  round  his 
neck.  *  For  my  peace,  for  my  sake,'  he  ejaculated  ;  simultaneously 
she  and  Adrien  joined  their  hands  for  one  instant,  and  then  bent  over 
him  in  speechless  emotion,  for  life  was  ebbing  fast,  and  death  ap- 
proaching. A  look  of  repose  settled  on  his  face,  a  faint  smile  played 
on  his  lips,  and  his  spirit  passed  away.  Adrien  and  Gertrude  re- 
peated the  De  profundis  before  they  rose  from  their  knees,  and  then 
separated,  only  once  to  meet  again — by  the  side  of  Maurice's  grave 
in  the  cemetery  of  New  York."* 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  do  not  marry,  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  have  previously  vowed  not  to  do  so ;  never- 
theless a  Catholic's  sense  of  propriety  is  certainly  offended  by 
the  very  idea  of  a  second  marriage  being  contemplated,  and 
even  made  the  subject  of  conversation,  whilst  the  first  rnar- 
*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  244-246. 
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-till  umlissolved.      \Vhat  sort  of  spon. 
:  .'  and  yet,    in    i'orin   at   least,  I  rc:il.       I 

D  invite  t\  m  who  arc  free  to  contract  sponsalia,  to 

promise  to  marry  one  another,  and  they  in   tok  jui- 

:ice    join    hands    in    his    presen.  undouht- 

hetrolhcd.     And  this   lie-troth. d,  in   the   sight  of  the  Chu 
has  many  important  consequent 

To  return, however,  to  tin  >k<  tch  which  we  v 

the  plot  of  the  whole  story:   (i  MOW  a  \\ ; 

hers.  If  to   tl  D06    and   relief  of  poor  and 

with  her  only  child  returns  in  land,  \vl, 

\\e   are  told,   though  she    has  "no  intcnti<  oming  a 

nun,"  yet  she  "  leads  the  life  of  a 

last  that  is  heard  of  D'Arberg  is,  that  he  is  a  lather  of  the 

Society   of  Jesus,   preaching    with   great    Miceess,    and   an. 

many  dangers,  in  the  land  of  martyrs  in  KaMern  A 

Mary,  whom  Redmond  d  vr  a  long  nent, 

to  many  (iertrude,  and  whose  character  is  perh. 
pleasing  in  the  whole  work,  in  like  manner 
of  Mercy   when   her  hopes  of  happincxs  in   this  world  * 
for  ever. 

If  a  Catholic  authoress  of  the  high  and  sterling 
this  nohle  lady  can  find  no  h«  th.m   HUM    ; 

work   of  fiction,    what    wonder    that    a    croud    <  :.mt 

no^  •)   try  their  hand   on   a  portrait  of  Catholic  man- 

)iild  rise  no  higher  than   a  caricatured      \\ 
hetter  and  truer  things  from  one  who  1 

Well  of  the-  Catholic  body  as  Lady  (irorgiana  Knllerton;   and 
1    assured   that    her   mature  judgment    and   undoubted 

.ity  will,  sooner  or  later,  repair  the  unfavourable  imprcv 

ie  by  the  gen-  ir  mind, 

no  criticism  of  ours  vey  a  sev< 

ogium  of  a  Prote^: 

..lie  ;  l>ut  the  peculiarities  of  papal  1 
little  in t:  the  portions  and  soifh/ 

unni  init, 

\\  bat   v  itherto  said  abom              !Hrtl  has  ] 

said  wi-  MI  our  Rt 

tJiolir   novel.       I  •,   hx.k  at  it  merely  as  a  st<>: 

sid>                          m  its  religious  aspect  alto                          .  in 

this  point  of  viev . ,  inclined  to  rate   it  so  highly  as 

fit:  "ors.        \\ 

ha>te  ii,  .on,  which   alone   could  account  for  such 

nguagc  as  the   following  (vol.  i.  p.  oJ>), 

"  It  may  be  right  for  you  to  read  such  books;  it  would  not 
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answer  to  me ;"  and  again  (vol.  i.  p.  13),  "  Or  did  he  not  love 
her  because  she  was  proud,  though  with  a  different  pride  than 
his  own ;"  or,  "  Life  appeared  to  her  under  a  very  different 
aspect  than  it  had  ever  presented  before"  (vol.  ii.  p.  109). 
Nor  can  we  refuse  to  subscribe  also  to  the  protest  of  some 
of  our  contemporaries  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  word 
as  "  snub"  into  grave  and  polished  composition  ;  and  it  occurs 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  story. 

But  we  feel  that  we  are  growing  hypercritical ;  at  least  it 
would  be  hypercriticism  if  we  were  speaking  of  any  ordinary 
writer ;  but  we  know  that  our  authoress  could  so  write  as  to 
give  us  no  handle  for  blame,  and  on  this  account  we  are  more 
particular  than  we  otherwise  should  be  in  pointing  out  all  the 
blemishes  we  can  find,  whether  in  the  choice  of  subject  or  in 
the  composition.  The  ungracious  portion  of  our  task  is  ended, 
and  we  would  now  repeat  the  request  to  our  readers  which  we 
made  in  our  last  Number,  that  they  will  go  and  read  Lady 
Bird  for  themselves.  This  advice  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
all  that  we  have  said ;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  for  the  reason 
just  given,  we  have  said  our  worst,  arid  we  have  not  said  our 
best  about  the  book.  It  is  decidedly  a  book  that  educated 
Catholics  should  read.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  work 
amongst  our  lighter  literature  is  a  very  striking  token  of  the 
social  advance  which  our  holy  religion  has  made  in  this  country. 
We  can  promise  those  of  our  readers  who  will  follow  our  ad- 
vice, that  they  will  find  much  to  interest  and  amuse,  and  not 
unfrequently  even  to  instruct  them. 

Wishing  to  part  with  our  authoress  on  friendly  terms,  and 
to  leave  on  our  readers'  minds  a  pleasing  impression,  we  will 
add  one  or  two  favourable  specimens  of  her  style :  repeating 
our  wish  and  constant  hope,  that  our  next  meeting  may  be 
on  ground  better  adapted  to  her  unquestionable  literary  ability. 

The  following  remarks  are  made  a  propos  of  Gertrude's 
expressing  a  wish  that  she  had  "something  to  think  about:" 

"  A  tendency  to  ennui,  joined  to  a  craving  for  excitement  even 
of  the  most  trivial  description,  is  the  disease  of  certain  minds,  and 
there  is  but  one  cure  for  it.  Call  it  what  you  will ;  self-education, 
not  for  this  world,  but  for  the  next ;  the  work  of  life  understood ; 
perfection  conceived  and  resolutely  aimed  at ;  the  dream  of  human 
happiness  resigned,  and  in  the  same  hour  its  substance  regained ;  the 
capital  paid  into  the  next  world,  and  the  daily  unlooked-for  interest 
received  in  this ; — such  is  the  strange  alchymy  in  which  God  deals, 
and  the  secret  of  so  many  destinies  which  the  world  wonders  over, 
and  never  learns  to  understand."* 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  of  a  different  kind.     Mr.  Eger- 
*  Vol.  i.  pp.  56,  57. 
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.-iking  of  Lady  Clara  Audley,  a  Pr< 

\\onderful    nineteenth    century.    such    as    our   forefathers 
.•tint  of,  yet  sucli  as  arc  undoubtedly  to  IK-  met  with 
in  tlu-  |>r  rtrudc  asks, 

!.ke  1'aris  .'      I  low  does  Paris  like  1 

Ihe  liking  is  mutual.      Sin-   is  »  \cessively  admired.  :ni(l  she 
s  herself  from  morning  to  night  with  every  gay  and 
thin^  that  conu  s  in  In  r  way.     She  has  friends  of  all  sorts  and  kinds, 
and  they  take  her  to  tin-  mo.st  different  places.      She  see 
tin'  nn  politics,  and  there  a  r  draw- 

ing-room.     During  the  short  time  that  I  was  with  her,  she  ga\ . 

•  n  <>!  tin-  various  interests  to  he  found  in  this  IH-W  page  of  her 
1 1  was  high  time  that  she  should  go  abroad  ;  she  had  c  \hausti-d 
novelty  in  England,  and  wanted  some  new  eanvas^  to  uoik  ujxm. 
It  would  amuse  you  to  hear  all  the  dilli  rent  things  that  she-  d 
succession.  How  she  goes  from  a  (/<"<//<•  or  an  //m^/Yr  to  the 
morning  rehearsal  of  an  opera;  from  a  sermon  at  St.  Koch  to  a 
dinner  at  a  <•«/«•';  how  she  ln^in>  the  day  \\ith  a  i/irssc  en  nnt.\. 

nd  ends  \\iih  tin    tlu-atrt-  ol'tlu-  Palais- Koyal.       Her 
1  Mindays  an-  rn:  .111   one  ehnreh 

from  the  discourses  of  an  t'nitaiian  noes  of 

Father     ! 

from  the  synagogue,  to  Notre  Darm-  !>i.m  s 

!  pus|ie>  through  the  croud,  for  the  sake  of  the  thousand 
that  strike  ii|)  at  once  their  entl.  ', tupiea.     I  was 

nearly  dead  alter  following  her  through  her  successive  religious  amuse- 
ments last  Sunday.' 

"  'She  must  be  very  good  not  to  be  afraid  of  thus  playing  \\ith 
the  most  tremendous  subject  on  earth  and  beyond  it.' 

"  '  Why,  never  having  hurt  a  fly  in  her  life,  or  spoken  an  unkind 
word — though  .she  may  ha\c  uttered  many  thoughtless  one--      I  sup- 
pose lx  OCC  has  n.  I 
as   little   ruflled    her  soul  as  wrinkled   In 
pretty  as  . 

ke  room  for  <  md  then  I 

our   leave    of  these   volumes.       The    following    tel. 
talc: 

'    M      I  r  was  very  hnppy  at  Ami 

\\as  a  line 

field  lor  it  in  the  present  party.     II  end:  'It  is  the 

most   a:  ihl.    to    live    in    this    menagerie,    this 

'happ;.                      in    ulueh    I  like    the    owl,    with    whom 

nnhod;.                     .  and  who  I 

hostess,    a    lo\<ly    bird,    with    the    most  stainless    plumage    and    the 

•  llifluously  on  her  golden  perch,  but 

ing   at  a  respectful   d                   "in    that  clever    little    mocking-bird 

Mr.  Crofton,  whose  sharp  heal  r  than  is 
..  iii.  pp.  104 
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agreeable.  There  is  that  stately  bird  of  paradise  Lady  Roslyn,  and 
a  family  of  canary  birds,  the  Miss  Apleys, — pleasant  enough  if  they 
did  not  chirp  so  incessantly.  Then  they  have  got  another  creature, 
whom  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe.  It  is  half  foreign  and  half 
English,  a  young  eaglet,  perhaps  born  in  the  Pyrenees,  bred  in  an 
old  house  in  this  old-fashioned  country.  Such  eyes  it  has,  it  could 
no  doubt  stare  at  the  sun  if  they  tried.  You  know  I  am  not  often 
in  the  humour  in  which  it  would  be  safe  for  a  child  to  play  with  me, 
but  this  young  eaglet  is  not  afraid  of  my  snarling.  Then  we  have 
all  sorts  of  other  creatures  besides,  gentleman-like  young  birds,  like 
Egerton;  cock-sparrow  geniuses,  and  would-be  statesmen,  likeMarlow; 
good-humoured  geese,  like  Apley ;  and  a  very  tall  French  bird,  whom 
I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of;  besides  many  others,  for  the  cage  can 
hardly  hold  us  all.  We  have  not  fought  much  yet.  There  is  only 
a  little  beating  of  wings  and  hissing  now  and  then.  The  cock- 
sparrow  has  a  violent  dislike  to  the  tall  French  bird ;  but  they  have 
not  come  to  blows  yet.  The  canary-birds  look  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  at  the  eaglet,  because  perhaps  they  think  it  will  take  their  goose 
for  a  swan.  But  I  think  it  would  come  to  my  perch  sooner — and 
I  almost  wisli  it  would.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Lady-Bird.  By 
the  way,  don't  you  remember  a  certain  Henry  Lifford,  to  whom  Lady 
Clara  was  engaged  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  just  emerging 
from  the  school-room  ?  This  is  his  daughter  by  a  Spanish  wife.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  make  a  fool  of  myself  about  her.'  "* 

Another  and  a  wide  field,  open  to  the  Catholic  novelist, 
is  suggested  to  us  by  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  our 
article  —  the  field  of  European  history.  It  has  been  largely 
worked  by  the  adversaries  of  our  religion,  if  the  perversion  of 
fact,  in  which  Protestant  historical  novels  abound,  can  be  called 
history.  Its  ground  is  almost  unbroken  by  ourselves.  A  story 
founded  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  particular  time  may 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  much  varied  instruction,  both  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  society  at  the  period  chosen,  and  also  in  re- 
gard to  many  subjects  on  which  contending  parties  are  at  issue 
in  our  own  day.  And,  again,  without  becoming  a  formal  con- 
troversialist, the  Catholic  writer  of  historical  fiction  may  be  of 
signal  service  to  the  defence  of  truth. 

The  origin  of  the  second  and  popular  edition  of  Bertha  is 
a  good  illustration  of  our  remarks.  Mr.  Macaulay  had  taken 
occasion  to  make  an  unmannerly  and  ungrateful  attack  on  the 
Catholics  of  Edinburgh  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Father  him- 
self; unmannerly,  because  common  courtesy  ought  to  have 
imposed  silence  on  such  a  subject  in  an  assembly  of  his  poli- 
tical supporters,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  and 
ungrateful,  because  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  electors  he 
owed  his  return  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Mr.  Macaulay  went 
*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  121-123. 
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out  of  his  way  to  conciliate  Protestant  favour  by  reviling  the 
great  Hildebrand,  by  repenting  the  old  and  oltcn  ili.-i 
accusation  of  in  od  intolerance.    Mr.  Mfcccabej 

of  entering  the  lists  against  this  champion  of  Protestantism  in 
the  formal  defence  of  the  great  Pope-,  rcpublishes,  in  a  popular 
form,  his  tale  of  Jlertha,  founded  on  incidents  and  chai 
belonging  to  the  age  of  Gregory  VI 1 .      11.    holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  and  relleet  f  this  century  the  trans- 

actions and  deeds  of  shame  that  made  the  name  of  llei 
of  Germany  execrable  in  the  eleventh.     Aided  by  a  thorough 
and   minute  acquaintance   with   the  history  of  that  per. 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  life-like  picture  of  s 
most  appalling  scenes.     We   know  no  very    recent    tale    that 
reminds  us  so  much  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Scott  as  this 
does,  in  all  but  his  matchless  dialogue;  there  the  auti 
Waverley  is  unapproached.    But  to  his  acquaintance  with  past 
times  and  manners,  Mr.  Maccahe  adds  the  merit   of  greater 
accuracy,  and  probably  more  intimate  knowledge, 
any  hom>t  reader  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  AV/7/m  without 
being  convinced   that,  if  the  facts  related   in   it  ire   tru.  . 
gory  VJI.  was  the  saviour  of  European  society;  and  if  the 
facts  are  disputed,  ample  is  given  to  the  usual  sources 

of  information. 

Yet  even  here  we  are  pained  to  observe  the  same 
lion,    of  which    we   complained    in    I. ml  if    />ir<!,    to  get    rid   of 
those  characters  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  must  be 
killed  off  in  the  course  of  the  story,  by  shutting  them  up  in  a 

nt.   No  fewer  than  three  ladies  in  the  tale  aresodi>; 
of  at  one    fell   swoop.      Wr     think    the    circumstances   of  the 
excommunication   of  Hildchrand.   pronounced    by  the   v 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  pushed  far  beyond  the  limits  bility  ; 

and  we  confess  that  the  death-bed  of  (iurtrand  has  an  Ul 

i'.ut,  as  a  who].  .  .  is  admir- 

ably told  ;   and  we  arc  glad  me  it  in  its  new  form. 

As  f  the   (\;\\ 

so  near  the  entire  fulfilment  of  his  L're.it  mission  as  t 
guNied  author  of  the  /W/rA.w  ,S)>m/'.     With  DO  COntl 

formal   advocacy   of  d  inly  Catholic, 

and  with  no  suppression  of  them,  he  has  eontrr.  KC  his 

religion  truly  nmia!  'tractive,   in   so  many   : 

circumstances  of  social  life.  He  unite-  the  social  and  histo- 
rical portraiture,  \\hich  singly  may  1>  •  useful  in  tho 
iiiendation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  when  combined 
is  to  all  but  the  victims  of  pr<|U';  •,!>!.  \\V\eiiturr 
to  pi.  M7,oni  as  a  model  to  all  future  labourers  in  this 
field  of  fiction. 


CJje  Gambler, 

A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
VOL.  XI.  APRIL  1853.  PART  LXIV. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

MOST  of  our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  almost  all  the 
property  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
this  country  is  held  by  persons  in  trust  for  such  purposes ; 
and  these  trusts  are  in  general  terms  called  Charitable  Trusts. 
Consequently  no  subject   could  be  more  important   to    the 
Catholic  Church  in  England  than  the  administration  of  these 
trusts  ;  and  for  years  past — in  fact,  ever  since  they  became 
legal  in  their  character  —  the  subject  has  been  one  of  anxious 
consideration  to  the  bishops,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  pain- 
ful  disputes.      There   have  been  repeated   efforts  to   obtain 
legislation  on  the  question ;  some  on  the  part  of  the  friends, 
and  some  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church.      Last  session  an 
attempt  of  the  latter  character  was  made  in  the  bill  brought 
in  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  the  attorney-general  of  Lord  Derby's 
government  and  the  counsel  for  Dr.  Achilli.     This  measure 
\vas  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  wholesale  confiscation 
for  Catholic  religious  trusts,  by  casting  them  into  Chancery. 
Happily,  although  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey, 
it  was  so  well  opposed  by  Mr.  Monsell,  Mr.  Moore,  and  other 
zealous  Catholics  in  and  out  of  parliament,  especially  by  one 
who  is  now,  we  rejoice  to  say,  in  parliament  (we  mean  Dr. 
Bowyer),  that  it  was  defeated.     Already,  however,  notice  of 
a  question  has  been  given  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Anstey *s  col- 
league and  coadjutor  in  many  pious  anti-Catholic  labours,  as 
to  whether  the  present  government  intend  to  bring  in  some 
measure  on  this  subject ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  answer,  it 
is  pretty  plain  that  ultimately  the  question  must  come  before 
parliament.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that 
it  should  be  well  understood ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
not  well  understood,  nor  indeed  understood  at  all,  by  a  large 
class  of  Catholics.     For  this  reason  we  propose  to  attempt  its 
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elucidation  in  a  plain  historical  way,  tracing  from  the 
periods  the  history  of  Catholic  religious  trusts,  and  shewing 
BOW    tlu-v  were  administered,  and   under  what  authority,  and 
h  .w  tar  they  have  cv  deemed  not  of  legal  hut  of  spi- 

ritual   c  ;   our  special  ohject  being  to  negative  the 

claim  set  up  by  the  secular  courts  to  have  cognisance  of  th 
and   to  shew   that  never  in   this  country,  down  to  the  present 

.lively  temporal  adminis- 
tration, and  that  until  the  Reformation  :e  under  an 
exclusively  spiritual  administration. 

We  shall  first,  in  the  present  article,  trace  the  history  of 
religious  trusts  down  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  when  Catho- 
lics were  precluded  from  holding  lands  at  all ;  and  afterwards 
consider  the  history  of  the  law  as  : mt  trusts  since 

the  same  era. 

In   the  primitive  times  the  bishop  was  the  sole  disp 
of  the  goods  of  the  Church,  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons.      In 

Apostolical  Constitutions  it  is  said,  "  It  is  for  you.  () 
Contribute  liberally  ;    it  is  for  the  hi.- 

and    administrator  of  eCclettaStlCA]    matters,    to    d 
Beware  lest  you  wish  to  call  the  bishop  to  account;   and    do 
not   watch   his  dispensation,    in    what  manner    li-  it, 

or  when,  or  to   whom,  or  whether  well   or  other-  he 

to  call    him  to  account,  \\ho  hath  delivered  : 
curatorial  oflice  into  his  hands,  and  t«>  commit  to  him 

this  great  sacerdotal  dignity."  And  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  this  language,  we  find  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
protesting  again,-'  >  pt  to  call  hi.-'.  omit.  I 

as   Thomassinus    truly   states,    \\hil  i»p    had    the 

dUj.  bound    to    follow  the  . 

of  dispensation,  or  h«-  might   he  summoned    to  answer  !>• 
the  metrnpolil.m  ;    and  he  again  the 

Jl  >ly  See.     It  is  easy  to  shew  that  simila 

I    the   Catholic   Church    in    this 
•      .       I  in   Hede,   th.-r 

to  St.  Augli  ;>   of  tin-  Church   of  Caiiterburx ,"  in 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Apo^toi! 
.<  s  to  hUhnpN  nrwlv  ordained,  that  all  emoluin 
which  a  to  be  di\idid  into  four  portions;   one  for  the 

bi.shop   and   liis   household,  because   of  hospitality   an 
taininent  ;   another   for   th  .    a  third   1  .    and 

the  fourth   for   the  repair  ofchnnl.  who  live 

in  communitv,  why  need  :,y  thing  of  hospitality  and 

mercy,  as  all  that  can  be  spared  is  to  be  spent  in  pious  and  re- 
ligious works  ?"  The  same  principles  can  be  traced  throughout 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  It  was  among  the  ecclesiastical  canons, 
enacted  under  Edgar  and  Edmund,  that  "  the  priests  so  dis- 
tribute the  people's  alms  as  that  they  do  both  give  pleasure 
to  God  and  accustom  the  people  to  alms ;  and  that  no  dispute 
between  priests  be  referred  to  the  adjustment  of  secular  men, 
but  let  them  adjust  it  among  their  own  companions,  or  refer 
to  the  bishop,  if  that  be  needful."  In  the  tenth  century 
JEdgar  made  an  appeal  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  repress 
abuses  which  prevailed;  stating,  that  he  bore  the  sword  of 
Constantino,  they  that  of  St.  Peter ;  that  his  care  was  to  pro- 
vide for  their  due  support  and  subsistence, —  theirs  to  enforce 
good  discipline.  "It  is  for  you  to  see  that  they  are  careful 
in  the  performance  of  their  rule."* 

Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  originally,  according  to 
the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  the  secular  courts 
had  no  cognisance  of  what  was  spiritual ;  and  "  uses,"  in  their 
own  nature,  being  the  possession  of  property  in  trust  and 
confidence,  were  matters  merely  of  conscience,  and  so  spi- 
ritual. Hence  in  the  most  ancient  law-hook  in  our  language, 
the  Mirror  of  Justice,  originally  written  in  the  time  of  Alfred, 
and  edited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  is  declared  at  the 
outset,  that  "  the  law  was  divided  into  canon  law,  which  con- 
sisteth  in  the  amendment  of  spiritual  offences  by  admonition, 
prayers,  reproofs,  and  excommunication ;  and  the  written 
law,  which  consisteth  in  the  punishing  of  temporal  offences  ;"f 
and  it  is  added,  "  of  the  spiritual  law  the  prelates  judged,  and 
lay  princes  of  the  other  law."  And  among  the  instances 
afterwards  given  of  obligations  of  which  the  temporal  law 
took  no  cognisance,  is  this  case :  "  If  I  devise  in  my  will  that 
you  shall  sell  some  of  my  tenements  to  pay  my  debts,  or  to 
do  other  things  with  the  money,  and  you  keep  the  money  to 
your  own  use;"J  language  which,  of  course,  equally  includes 
uses  spiritual  or  secular ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  recognised  as 
the  law  of  England,  that  the  temporal  courts  could  not  enforce. 
The  reason  given,  though  not  clearly  expressed,  is  perfectly 
intelligible ;  it  was  this,  that  it  was  a  question  mainly  of  bad 
faith  (in  the  old  French,  "  entremellure  de  male  foy"),  i.  e. 
the  parties  had  not  contemplated  responsibility  to  the  secular 
courts;  the  receiver  had  only  contracted  morally,  not  legally, 
but  so  as  to  bind  his  conscience.  This  distinction  is  drawn  in 
all  our  ancient  laws,  and  recognised  by  the  commentators  upon 
them.  Thus  Bracton,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
lays  it  down,  that  to  the  spiritual  courts  pertain  matters  spi- 

*  Maccabe's  Catholic  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  561. 
•f*  Mirror  of  Justice,  ch.  i.  sec.  1. 
1  Ibid.  cb.  ii.  sec.  27. 
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ritual  or  annexed  to  spiritualities;*  and  by  hisdcfi; 
lies  it   Iroiii  a  condition  or  a  coi. 

.c.e  of  the  secular  As  an 

illustration   of  this  distinction  between  conditions  and   tni>ts, 

a  that,  in  the  reign  of  Kd\\anl  I. 

statute  passed  to  reaflii:  rinciple  declared  in  the  laus 

of  Alfred  and  Henry  I.,  as  in   modern   1 

Called  entailed  estates,  and   reciti:  arkahle  \ 

that   it    "seeim-th   very  hard   to   t  and  their  lui. 

their  \\ill,   heii  iff,  was  not  nor 

;"  and  then  enacting,  "  that  the  will  of  ti  c  cord- 

ing to  the  form  in  the  deed  of  gift  expressed,  shall   he   from 
henceforth  ,  i   as    the   donor   cKarlv    in: 

that   if  tlie  obj  gift  failed,  the  land   shou. 

him  or  his  heirs,  the  secular  courts  took  cognisai 
enforced  this  purely  temporal  right. 

Of  course,  it  was  very  different  in  the  case  of 

•o  pious  us<  s,  \vhi  ;  !,  the 

object  was  purely  spiritual  : 

consid  lusively  of  crch  siastiral  cognisni.cc.      \\ 

not  collect  any  cases  of  this  .   from   the  early  1 

•  •uimtry,  hut  n  from  the  j  a^a.L'e  . 

cited  out  of  the  Mirmr  that   |  .  and  that  parti 

•rive    lands,  or   n 
B  of  jiarticular  reli^i« 
and  so  forth.      Indeed  (ilanvillr,  in  tin- 
Ill. .  alludes  to  persons  "leaving  land 
\\hich  miu'ht  of  < 

ual,  as  singing  requiem  repose  of  hi>  on  I); 

adds,  "  or  to  a 

expla;  le^al    phrase, 

so  given  "to  chm*  >  ntual  01 

or  to  religious   houses/  <i    l.y    th«m 

' 

that  alms  and   otlx  li    mi^ht 

prayers  ofl  M  and  th< 

and  at  \  ..  .  \\  that  ihey 

and  1 1 

of  the  said  founders."!      So  t 

was  pi  ces  of 

*   Krncton.  lit.,  v.  r.  -j  ;  lib.  iii.  ch.  1,  2. 
t   Ibiil.  lib.  ii.  «-.  10. 

ward  I.,  dt  atr.orlatii  teligiotoriiwi. 
§  Sut  2,  Henry  V.  c.  i. 
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purely  spiritual  cognisance,  not  constituting  even  legal  uses 
or  "  trusts ;"  the  founders  not  having  contemplated  any  pecu- 
niary benefit,  or  any  control  by  the  courts  secular.  Yet,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  the  country,  the 
crown  manifested  a  constant  anxiety  to  bring  the  property  of 
religious  houses  under  the  control  of  the  secular  tribunals ; 
under  pretence  of  the  founders'  heirs  having  a  legal  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  prayer  and  alms- 
giving and  other  charitable  works  for'  the  benefit  of  their 
souls.  This  constitutes  the  first  era  in  the  history  of  Chari- 
table Trusts.* 

Thus,  although  Bracton  in  his  great  work,  which  Coke 
refers  to  as  of  the  highest  authority,  carefully  distinguishes 
the  case  of  land  given  on  condition  of  some  secular  service  or 
advantage ;  in  which  case  he  lays  it  down,  that  if  the  condition 
be  not  observed,  the  land  reverts  to  the  donorf  (a  doctrine 
quite  in  conformity  with  the  law  as  declared  in  the  ancient 
•code  of  Alfred) ;  he  carefully  distinguishes  this  case  from  the 
•case  of  land  given  (as  Glanville  and  he  define  it)  "  in  free 
alms"  (liberam  eleemosynam),  of  which  he  treats  in  a  distinct 
section ;  and  not  only  says  nothing  of  the  land  reverting  to 
the  donor  or  his  heirs  if  the  alms  be  not  performed,  but 
rather  implies  the  reverse,  by  laying  it  down  that  the  land  is 
held  perpetually,  and  the  very  phrase  'free  alms'  indicates  the 
absence  of  legal  obligation.};  Notwithstanding  this,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  it  is  not  only  enacted  that  if  religious 
houses  alienated  the  lands  given  them,  the  donors'  heirs  might 
recover  them;  but  that  if  land  given  for  a  chantry,  "  light  in 
a  church,  or  sustenance  of  poor  people,  or  other  alms  to  be 
done  or  maintained,  be  withdrawn,  an  action  shall  lie  for  the 
donor  or  his  heirs  to  recover  the  lands,"§ — an  action  utterly 
unheard  of  at  common  law,  and  for  which  a  special  statute 
and  a  new  original  writ  was  now  framed. 

The  hypocrisy  of  such  a  statute  as  this  was  most  intense  ; 
for  in  the  same  reign  it  was  recited,  on  the  king's  accession, |j 
that  houses  of  religion  have  been  "overcharged  and  sore  grieved 
by  the  resort  of  great  men  and  others,  so  that  they  have  been 
impoverished  and  unable  to  maintain  such  charity  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to."  Thus  one  act  shews  that  the  "lords" 
•robbed  the  religious  houses  so  as  to  prevent  their  performance 
of  their  usual  works  of  charity ;  and  another  shews  that  the 
same  "  lords"  were  eager  to  seize  their  lands  by  way  of 
penalty  for  the  compulsory  poverty  their  own  rapacity  had 
produced.  And  yet  Protestant  writers  talk  of  the  rapacity 

*  See  series  of  papers  in  Rambler,  1851 — Encroachments  of  the  State,  &c. 
t  Lib-  »•  c-  C.         t  Lib.  ii.  c.  10.          §   13  Ed.  I.  c.  11.          ||   1  Ed.  I. 
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of  tlic   c  .u    their    "swallowing  up   the  lands    of  the 

country  !''      Jn  pursuance   of  pn  cisely  the-  same  policy,  an  act 
is  passed   in   the  same  reign,*    interfering  with    ilie    pr 
control   of  the   temporalities  of  the  religious  houses  by   t. 

:urn  superiors,  but  still  recognising  the  right  of  these  supe- 
riors to  .  control  on  spiritualities.      Si)  in  the  r«  i-n  of 
Henry  V.  an  act  ;   that   the  bishops  should 
(by  the  king's  commission  in  eases  of  royal  patronage)  imp 
into  the  state  of  hospitals.-)- 

Yet  in  the  next  reign  (of  Henry  VI.)  it  was  laid  down  by 
Littleton,  who*  with  Ilracton,is  the  great  pillar  of  our  > 
Ja\\,  that  where  a  religious  house  held  land  in  I'M 
were;  bound  before  God  to  make  prayers,  oiisons,  ma- 
other  divine  services  for  the  souls  of  the  donors,  and  t 
shall  do  no  fealiy  to  the  lord  ;  because  the  divine  - 
better  for  them  before  God  than   any  doing  of  fealty  i 
temporal  service),  "  and  because  the  very  words  '  free  alms' 
elude  the  lord  from  having  any  earthly  or  temj 
but  to  have  only  divine  and  spiiitual  service  to  be  done  lor  him. 
And  if  they  who  hold  in  free  alms  will  rest  or  fail  to  do  such 
divine  ser\ice,    the   lord   may  not   di>train     the   muai 
for  temporal  service),  but  may   complain    to  the   ordinary 
visitor"  (i.e.  the  superior  of  "the  order),  "praying  him  that 
he  will  lay  some  punishment  for  this;    i 

alms  are  bound  to  do  the  divine  SUN  in    bv  the   law  of  holy 
Church."} 

It  is  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  history  • 
trust   perhaps   as  ancient  as   any — that  of  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator— which  will  tend  <  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject.     At  common    law  a  man  might  le.  -nal   prop 
by  last  will,  though  not  real  pi.                  and  if  he  made  a  will, 
he  of  course  usually  named  the  executors;  and  fiom  the  t 
of  Bracton,  we  find  it  laid  down  that  testamentary  trusts  v 

usively  Oi  '  •  "H  died, 

either  witi.out  a  will  • 

by  i 

sonal  estate§  (tin  it  to  the  heir;,  as 

in  ft  \\itli  tlr  i  ned  the 

deceased  man;    that  is,  as  i  possible,  in  the  first  p, 

to  the    purjM  o    himself  would,  if  living, 

have  been  bound  :  ;   and  m-xt,  to  such  uses  as  the 

bishop  in  hi-  most  for  the  1  :  the 

soul  of  the   deceased.      Of  course,  the   principles   of  Catholic 
theology  would  dictate,  first,  restitution  or  payment  of  debts; 

F.dward  I.  t  2  Henry  V.  r.  1. 

J  Uttleton'i  Commentaries,  sec.   Frankalmoigne.       §  11  Henry  MI.  c.  lii. 
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next,  provision  for  relatives  ;  and,  lastly,  masses,  alms,  or 
other  good  works,  spiritual  or  temporal,  for  the  sake  of  the 
man's  soul.  Here  was  a  purely  spiritual  trust,  and  clearly 
cognisable  only  in  the  spiritual  courts ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  always  held  at  common  law  that  no  action  could  lie 
against  the  bishop,  either  upon  the  part  of  legatees,  creditors, 
or  relatives.*  When,  however,  the  State  was  encroaching  on 
the  Church,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  bishop  under 
the  control  of  the  secular  court ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
it  was  with  that  view  enacted,  that  when  a  man  died  intestate 
and  indebted,  the  bishop  should  be  bound  to  answer  the  debts 
as  far  as  the  goods  would  extend,  in  such  sort  as  executors 
would  have  been  bound  if  the  dead  man  had  made  a  testa- 
ment.f  Now  "  in  such  sort"  as  the  executors  were  bound  of 
course  meant  to  the  extent  of  all  the  goods,  excepting  any 
claim  of  the  Crown,  which  had  priority  over  all  other  debts. 
And  therefore  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  this,  that  if  the 
bishop  were  satisfied  that  all  the  dead  man's  goods  had  been 
acquired  by  robbery,  and  even  by  sacrilegious  spoliation  (and 
there  were  robbers  of  the  Church  in  those  days),  so  that  resti- 
tution was  due  either  to  a  priest,  prior,  prelate,  or  private 
party,  yet  inasmuch  as  this  did  not  constitute  a  legal  "  debt," 
he  would  be  compelled,  if  he  regarded  this  law,  to  pay  away 
all  the  property  to  the  legal  creditors,  and  so  discharge  the 
dead  man's  debts  with  money  not  his  own.  The  probability 
is,  of  course,  that  in  such  cases  the  act  was  not  regarded  ;  and 
in  all  others  it  was  quite  needless,  since  the  laws  of  the  Church 
would  bind  the  bishops  to  pay  the  debts  first  in  cases  where 
restitution  was  not  a  precedent  duty. 

If  the  deceased  had  made  a  will  and  appointed  executors, 
they  had  to  prove  the  will  before  the  bishop  or  in  his  court ; 
matters  testamentary  being  always  deemed  of  spiritual  cog- 
nisance, on  the  principle,  as  stated  by  an  old  writer,  Perkins, 
that  "  spiritual  men  were  deemed  of  better  conscience  than 
laymen  to  know  what  was  best  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased." 
And  the  bishop  alone  could  compel  the  executors  to  prove 
the  will,  by  means  of  excommunication  and  sequestration  of 
the  goods ; J  or  if  they  refused  to  prove  it,  he  could  appoint 
administrators.§  In  the  execution  of  the  will  also  they  were 
responsible  to  the  spiritual  courts,  before  which  they  had  to 
produce  their  accounts ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.,||  which  declares  that  administrators  should 
(after  paying  debts)  "  dispend  the  property  for  the  soul  of  the 

*  18  Henry  VI.  c.  22.  f  Statute  of  Westminster,  11,  13  Edward  I. 

t  9  Ed.  IV.  c.  33.     §  3  Hen.  IV.  c.  22  ;  7  Ed.  IV.  c.  12  ;  3  Hen.  VI  I.  c.  14. 
II  31  Edward  III.  c.  11. 
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dead,"  and  be  accountable  unto  the  ordinaries,  "as  executors 
be  in   ti.  inu-   i'ac-t   appears  also 

ul    in    the-    parliamentary    rolls 
Henrv   \  .,   in   which    the  Commons    petition    tl; 
might  not  be 

or  carrv  inventories  oi'  the  goods  of  the  testator  to  the  l»i>.. 
or  their  oliicials:   to  \\hich  lh«  that 

the    "k:n«,r    hath   charged    the    lords    spiritual    to   ordain 

ly."* 

The  caii'  ligious  trusts  reposed  in  pi. 

persons  are  trust-  i,  general!; 

ary  trusts,     'i'hus,  in  theivi_u  «»i  Kd\\,-i: 
a  testator,  according  to  his  \\ill,  c« 
and  Chapter  of  St.  l)aul'>,  to  find  U-n  marks  ; 

his   clerk    to   sin-;   mass    Icr   tin-   testator's  soul   and   all 
Chi.  ils  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul.f      So  in  t 

of  iy;v.  aid  III.,  a  n  an  dc\  i.sed   lands  to  a  frici.d  ;.nd  his  1 
•rust  to  find  yi-arl\  laina  to 

.*'  as 
.iih-d.       In   tl.<  \  1.. 

Luinanl 

a  particular  » 
a  mass  of  refjun  tn  once  a  year.      N 

purelj  tpiritoal,  al though  K  i<^il  ii 

cular  cnn.lun.  attached  to  them;   and  as  the  principal 

ct  of  the-    trn  j.iiitual,   and    tin  ,    i-nu.lu- 

,,  ;i.<  \    v.  ted  to  b  .tual 

cognisance;   and  i  be  found  of  any  attempt  on  tin- 

part  of  the  temporal  coui  ts — 1.<  hit 

to    i:  I  itnal    siij 

was  sat;  .  may  be  sum;  that 

•:nueil    to  '.    do\\  n    to    tl.- 

of  i  \\hi-n   th-  up- 

pressed. 

only  way  in  \\hidi  thr  (..nits  <»f  la\\ 

-ts  was  not  in    «  nlon  in^    t 

'//.        Th' 

u-tin 

pom 

in   t  M  not   until   t 

of  1 

:    thr  original  much,  to 

recover  the    ;  xttkd   that  if  the   tn. 

•    Hntiil.v  1'arli  v  V. 

f  Case  of  Dean  of  St.  Pauls  :  Dyer's  Reports.         £  *Cth  Atsi«e,  26. 
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transferred  to  a  third  party,  and  the  latter  took  with  notice  of 
the  trust,  he  would  be  liable  to  it.*  And  so  where  money  or 
property  was  delivered  in  trust  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit 
of  the  donor's  soul  after  his  death,  his  executors  could  have 
a  remedy  by  suit  in  Chancery  to  recover  the  property. f  In 
short,  it  was  repeatedly  held  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
a  court  of  conscience ;  J  and  that  as  such  alone,  even  to  this 
extent,  it  could  take  cognisance  of  trusts,  because  they  were 
matters  of  conscience,  and  so  not  cognisable  by  the  law.§ 

Such  was  the  law  recognised  in  a  case  occurring  not  above 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation. ||  There  a  party  had  conveyed  land  to  the  parson 
of  a  church  and  his  successors  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners 
to  sustain  the  fabric  of  the  church.  This  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  instance  of  a  "  charitable  trust,"  strictly  so  called,  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  term  ;  i.e.  a  charitable  gift  which  it  was 
intended  should  be  enforced  by  the  secular  courts ;  for  the 
use  was  specified,  and  it  was  one  in  which  the  parishioners 
would  have  a  pecuniary  interest,  since  (as  the  court  said)  they 
were  bound  by  law  to  sustain  the  church,  and  the  gift  would 
be  in  aid  of  their  pockets  and  spare  their  money.  And  though 
the  trust,  it  was  said,  was  a  matter  of  "  conscience,"  yet  the 
Court  of  Chancery  thus  took  cognisance  of  specific  trusts,  espe- 
cially any  in  which  parties  had  a  peculiar  pecuniary  interest. 

Thus,  then,  continued  the  law  of  religious  trusts  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  They  were  considered  as 
exclusively  of  spiritual  cognisance  in  their  own  nature,  and 
never  could  be  enforced  in  a  secular  court,  except  in  cases  in 
which  a  party  had  by  deed  covenanted  to  perform  specific 
spiritual  duties;  in  which  cases  they  were  enforced,  not  as 
trusts,  but  as  contracts.  And  one  of  the  oracles  of  our  ancient 
common  law,  who  himself  lived  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
lays  it  down,  that  (apart  from  express  covenant)  those  who 
are  bound  to  do  spiritual  services  should  be  sued  in  the  spi- 
ritual courts  if  they  neglected  to  perform  them.^[  Over  and 
over  again  it  is  recognised  in  the  courts  of  law,  that  the 
remedy,  even  for  waste  of  the  temporalities  of  religious  per- 
sons, is  deprivation  or  deposition,  to  be  inflicted  only  by  the 
spiritual  superiors ;  and  that  only  in  foundations  entirely  of  a 
lay  character  could  it  be  otherwise.  Up  to  the  Reformation, 
the  administration  of  charitable  property  was  purely  spiritual. 
And  that  the  system  had  worked  well,  and  the  administration 
of  charitable  or  religious  trusts  had  been  on  the  whole  faith- 

*  5  Edward  IV.  c.  7.  f  5  Ed.  IV.  c.  7.  J  9  Ed.  IV.  c.  15. 

§  7  Henry  VII.  c.  11.  ||  12  Henry  VII.  Trin.  Term,  c.  28. 

<H  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium. 
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ful,  can   i  hewn.      Parliament,    ,•'. 

noticed,   repeatedly  M-d   the   hospitalities  and  al: 

:  trusts  most  purcl\ 

and  altogether  without  any  legal  control,  save  in  \ 
cases — and  solemnly  ailirmed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ "111.. 
"  that  in  the  larger  DOUSei  religion  was  right  well  . 
while  as  to  the  secular  e  BQ  the  highest  to  the   1  • 

the    magnificent    charities   established    in    that   age   C( 
painfully  with   their   modern  administration,  or  rather  misap- 
propriation ;   in  the  case  of  cathedral  or  col  leg  i  Is,  for 
example,  as  to  which   it  is  enough  to  lefer  l<>  Mr.  NN  I. 
late   pamphlet  on   cathedral   trusts,  and    the   case  ol 
and  Chapter  .                  itCI  in  C'hancery. 

At  the  Reformation  a  new  era  commenced  in   t! 
of  religious  trusts;   and  we  need  scare,  ly  say,  it  way  an 
confiscation.      The   first   trusts  confiscated   were   those  of  reli- 
gious houses,  and  then  came  those  for  saying  masses,  called 
"  chantries,"  or  "  chapels."     Th« 
stitious    by    tlu-  of    Il.-nry    VI II.    and    Kd\\ard    VI. 

.   of  course,  according  to  the  ancient   law,  tli 
ought  to  1  :ted  to  the  founder  ;ild  be 

•  1  if  not,   should  havi-  been  applied  to  pn: 
litablc  and  reli  the  welfare  of  the  whole   1 

community.      Accordingly,  both   under  Henry  and  F.<i\\anl.  a 
feeble    .-how\\as   ailrcled    of  some! hing   of  this    kind,  soas   to 
give  to  confiscation  as  much  a-  ji.^Mhle  the  aspect  ot  commu- 
tation of  sacred  trusts.      Out  ot  the   spoils  ot  religions   i 
new   cathedral  foundations  were   to  1-  .  and  «  >il  of  the 

plunder  of  chantries  schools  were   to  be  founded.      Th> 

:  the  spoliators,  h 

the   booty   to   private   pnrpi.^-s.      And    thus    "all    • 
numents  of  our  i. 

of  God,  the  propagatioi.  :ian  faith  and  good  learning, 

and   1-  :iid  mainten.-'.nce  of  the  poor  and  inn 

all    these  i>ulled    down,   and    thrii 

sold  and   i  goods  and  riclu  s  \\hidi   the 

i  tion  had  consecrated  i 

since  '  professed  Christianity  \\ere  disju-ix-d  and  pro- 

ianed."*      Am:  to  the  trusts  permitted  to  remain,  or 

now    new  i;.  i\ed    that    such 

spoliatois   I  taithtul   adminisl: 

Indeed    the    spirit    of   spoliation    which    now    prevailed    with 
(I  trusts  n  irom   tiie  course  of 

subsequent  legislation.      At  the  end  of  the  ;   Kli/.abcth 

;><ssed    the   celebrated    "  statute    of  chaiit.ible    uses,"    to 
•   WeeTer'i  Discourse  of  Funeral  Monument*,  p.  1  !•"». 
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redress  the  grievous  misappropriation  of  Protestant  charitable 
trusts,  which  then  had  become  flagrant.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing,  that  of  this  statute  the  scope  was  purely 
charity,  as  distinct  from  religion ;  Cf  for  religion,"  said  its 
author,  Sir  Francis  Moore,  "  is  now  variable  with  the  plea- 
sure of  succeeding  princes,  and  what  at  one  time  is  accounted 
orthodox  may  at  another  be  accounted  superstitious';  and  thus 
lands  given  for  the  support  of  divine  service  may  be  confis- 
cated, as  appears  by  the  statute  of  superstitious  uses."  A  more 
severe  sarcasm  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation 
could  scarcely  have  been  written ;  and  it  is  written  by  a  Pro- 
testant. But  this  by  the  way.  To  return  to  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth.  One  of  the  developments  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  introduced  at  the  Reformation,  was  the 
principle  of  lay  and  legal  management  of  religious  or  cha- 
ritable trusts.  The  lay  chancellors  began  with  More ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  with  the  infallible  instinct  even  of  a  Catho- 
lic layman,  the  Court  of  Chancery  began,  under  his  auspices, 
to  assume  a  new  character ;  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  the 
system  of  jurisdiction  which  Bacon  more  broadly  brought  out, 
and  which,  by  subsequent  Protestant  chancellors,  was  elabo- 
rated into  an  enormous  and  formidable  mode  of  procedure. 
The  act  of  Elizabeth  to  which  we  have  referred  was  passed 
fifty  years  after  the  Reformation,  and  it  recites  what  strik- 
ingly shews  the  result  of  leaving  charities  to  the  protection  of 
this  court — which,  in  practice,  was  then  already  ceasing  to 
be  a  court  of  conscience — viz.  "  that  lands  and  other  property 
given  to  the  poor  or  for  charity  had  not  been  employed  ac- 
cording to  the  charitable  intent  of  the  givers,  by  reason  of 
frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  and  negligence."  How  was  it  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  had  not  repressed  these  "  frauds  and 
breaches  of  trust,"  peculiarly  the  subjects  of  that  court's  juris- 
diction, according  to  an  adage  of  Coke's,  who  was  living  at 
this  very  time  ?  Clearly  because,  under  lay  and  legal  chan- 
cellors, the  procedure  of  the  court  was  too  cumbrous  and 
costly  to  be  set  in  motion  effectively  for  the  supervision  of  a 
charity.  The  act  then  proceeds  to  provide,  by  way  of  sub- 
stitute for  this  procedure,  that  commissions  under  the  great 
seal  should  issue  "  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  his  chan- 
cellor (who  are  thus  put  forward  as  the  necessary  and  primary 
members  of  the  commission)  and  other  persons  (who  might  be 
clerics),  authorising  them,  or  any  four  (of  whom  the  bishop 
and  his  chancellor  might  be  two,  and  of  course  the  bishop 
would  preside  and  have  a  casting  vote),  to  inquire  of  breaches 
of  trust,  &c.,  and  thereupon  set  down  orders  and  decrees," 
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.     We  clearly  rec<  re  a  trace  of  the  old  Catholic 

.1  which  influenced  the  common   lav,.  ^nisancc 

of  trusts,  as  matters  of  confidence  and  conscience,  in  the  spi- 
ritual judges,  the  prelates;  leaving  it  to  the  temporal  tribunals 
chieflv    to    aid    in    enforcing   their  jurisdiction.       The    af 
Eli/  instituted  a   mixed   trihimal,  partly  spiritual   and 

partly  lay.     And  it  will  at  once  occur  to  inquire,   \\liy  was 
such   a    tribunal    constituted    in    p;  !o    the    Court  of 

Because   tru-  ssentially  matters  of  < 

science,  and  the  Court  <>;  eased  to  be  such 

a  court.      It  had  been  so  under  the  long  and  illi: 
of  e  'ical   chancellors;    but   lay   chancellors    arose    .. 

the    Reformation;    and    though    the    first    was    a    More,    the 
second    I  \udk-y;    and    lay    la\\  \  substituted 

for  theologians  —  men  bred  in  secular  courts  for  men  tra 
in   sacred   schools  —  conscience   was  soon    choked   in   ties   of 
hard   technicality,  which   even  eventually  obstructed    the  « 

''•n  of  equity.      The   principle  of  a  court  of  const!' 
fur:  1   in   the  act  of  Elisabeth   by    t 

pro<  :    in  this  i 

Were    to    call    the  them    lor    he;r 

aim  ;i  >;:.      |:  all,  tlic  great  Catholic   piin- 

ciple  was  recognised,  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be,  as 
iar  M  i  .  :aithfully  foll< 

without    which    any    system    of  administration    of   charit 
trust>   must,  it  was  seen,  amount  to  mi-ap, 
was  this  all;   for  another  Catholic   principl. 

.  that  UIK  ystein  compelling  the  . 

for  charitab'.  be    M   ftt  :  by 

law,  that  no  fault  liould    be  adi: 

t    them  ;  i  only   that   ti 

'lion,  and"  an    evident    intention 

is  of  great  import.  \srrve  that  these  Catholic  prin- 

' 

tea tant  trusts.     The  i  .\hiih  m«»t   d 

concerned  their  administration  was,  that  the  bishop  ought  to 
have   a  prominent,   if  not   a  p.  in    their   m;n 

>ncrs 

should,  !'"r.v,   set  down    such   orders   and    decrees  as 

that   the  lands  and   funds  might   be  duly  and  faithfully  em- 
ployed on  such  charitable  ,IM-S  and  intents  I  ven 
fbi  by  the  donors;  and  which                    not  be  in-.:  eontr.n 
the  directions,  of  the  donorsi  should   stand  good  until  all 

the    lord    chancellor."      The   act,    tl,  virtually 

a  recognition  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
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the  administration  of  charitable  trusts,  reserving,  as  it  did, 
only  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  chancellor  ;  and  practically  even 
this  right  was  only  upon  questions  of  title. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  in  this  arrangement,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the  ancient 
Catholic  principle  of  a  purely  spiritual  system  of  administra- 
tion for  charitable  trusts;  but  then  it  must  be  recollected, 
first,  that  this  was  a  Protestant  act  for  Protestant  charities, 
and  the  essence  of  Protestantism  was  the  recognition  of  the 
royal  supremacy — the  embodiment  of  the  lay  element  as  op- 
posed to  the  spiritual;  and  secondly,  that  the  charities  coining 
within  the  powers  of  the  act  were  really  rather  of  a  secu- 
lar than  spiritual  character,  carefully  excluding  any  religion, 
and  therefore  very  much  of  a  merely  temporal  and  material 
kind.  This,  of  course,  only  enhances  the  value  of  the  recog- 
nition the  act  affords  of  the  principle  of  the  superiority  of 
spiritual  over  secular  management  of  charitable  trusts;  a  prin- 
ciple recognised  by  a  Protestant  legislature  even  as  to  trusts 
almost  entirely  secular.  It  could  not  be  expected,  however, 
that  such  a  principle,  so  Catholic  in  its  character,  could  con- 
tinue to  be  recognised  in  a  Protestant  country.  Moreover,  it 
set  up  a  rival  jurisdiction  to  Chancery  on  the  subject  of  cha- 
rity, and  was  a  constant  reflection  on  the  complicated  and 
mischievous  procedure  of  that  court.  Hence,  as  Protestant- 
ism developed  itself  on  the  one  hand,  and  Catholicism  died 
away  on  the  other,  and  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  increased  the 
range  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  contrast  of  its  procedure  to 
the  simple  system  of  charitable  commissions  became  more  and 
more  invidious,  Protestant  chancellors  strove  indirectly  to  do 
away  with  the  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and  at  the  era  of  the  Re- 
volution, when  a  spirit  sordid,  selfish,  and  sceptical,  pervaded 
the  land,  they  discontinued  issuing  these  charitable  commis- 
sions, and  the  act  became  obsolete,  charities  coming  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  thenceforth 
forming  a  large  portion  of  its  prey. 

The  charitable  act  of  Elizabeth,  however,  only  referred,  of 
course,  to  Protestant  charities,  and  ignored  all  that  were  reli- 
gious ;  although  ultimately  some  relaxation  of  construction  so 
far  enlarged  its  scope  in  that  respect,  as  to  embrace  endow- 
ments partly  of  a  religious  character,  as  for  the  support  of  a 
preacher,  or  the  augmentation  of  a  vicarage  or  stipend.  Its 
author,  in  his  exposition  of  the  statute,  lays  it  down  that 
schools  for  learning  were  within  it,  but  not  schools  for  cate- 
chising ;  as  "  religion  is  variable  and  not  within  the  statute." 

And  even  within  this  limited  scope,  he  intended,  and  the 
courts  took  care,  that  Catholics  should  have  no  advantage  from 
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the  net;  tlu-ir  religion  and  priesthood  1)  1  by  the 

il  laws.     He  says,  "  scliolars"  mil-:  :  .lined  to  the 

Un:  :il  ami  Cambridge,  and   to  students   that 

the:  UK!  not  to  any  students  of  difinity  in 

Popery."*  Accordingly,  within  a  few  years  after  the  act  WES 
passed,  it  was  held  in  a  ea.se  in  which  a  "  Popish  recusant" 
had  coin  :ain  lands  to  p  ••  upon  hope"  that  they 

would   employ   the   property   of  the  land   to   the   use   of   poor 
scholars   in  Oxi'oid  or  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere,  beinij  such  as 
studied  divinity  and  took  holy  orders  according  to  th, 
tion  of  the  feoffees"  (doubtless  Catholics),  "  and  agreeable  to 
the  intent  of  the  feoi:  the  party  was  a  r 

and  his  intent  by  the  words  mi«rht  appear  to  be  that  the  em- 
ployment should  be  upon  poor  Popish  priests;   for  the  f 
"elsewhere,"  in  its  meaning,  is  so;:  ityj    ami 

the  "  holy  orders"   they  intend  are   Popi>h  ;   therefo. 

reed  that   the   heirs  should  have   the  land,   becau- 
Was  not  charitable,  but  superstitious.      And  a<*ain,  in  another 
Case  win-re   land  was   conveyed   by  .  :i-anl"   to  another 

•hat  the  profits  mi^ht  be  employed  on  an  hospital 
of  religious,  which  should  be  renewed  when  the  times  would 
seive;  and  in  the  meantime  the  p:  d  to  the 

relief  of  poor  people,  at  th  tee,  accor 

to  the  intent  of  the  donor  (who  doubtless  had  expressed  it 
secretly,  or  it  was  well  understood),  "  1-  apparent 

that  the  donor  was  a  recusant,  and  the  employment  mu>t  be 
according  to  his  intent,"  and  his  intent  could  be  no  other  than 
the  relief  of  po  law, 

cl'ore  the  land  wa  !   to  the  heir)    upon  th- 

ciples.     Although,  tin  was  held  that  a  Popish 

to  a  charital  '  ecosity  b 

been  very  difficult  for  him  to  administer  or  ish" 

purpose^  under  the  an  .i/.ibeth. 

It    ;  nly  reason  for  the 

Catholic  trusts  not  c  scope   of  th. 

_r  them  ii  i  that  but  for 

tho  ild  have  been  administered   in   i 

manner  as  th  t*.     And  further,  it  is  clear  that 

if  the   Catholic   Chureh    i  U)    r»  main 

upon  tir  :  as  the   I'  :,  the   charita 

iholie  trusts  must  have   been  to   tin 

tholic   Piish«  ]>  or  \  .  and 

hisVica:  1  and  oth*  ."  hi  in^  Catholics. 

The  priiieipl.-  was  carried   into  practice  only  with   reference 

•  Sir  F.  Moore's  exposition  of  the  act,  in  Duke  on  Charitable  U»es,  c.  7. 
f  Lady  Egerton's  case  :  Duke. 
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to  Protestant  charities;  but  as  it  was  recognised,  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Catholic  charities,  and  was  precluded  from  ap- 
plying to  them  by  reason  of  the  penal  laws  alone. 

The  penal  laws  deprived  Catholic  charities  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law ;  but  that  they  existed  is  plain,  from  the  cases 
already  alluded  to,  and  many  others.  They  existed,  however, 
not  only  as  secret  trusts,  but  as  purely  spiritual  trusts ;  and 
it  is  important  to  remark  the  distinction.  It  was  not  of  the 
slightest  use  to  make  Catholic  charities  trusts,  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term  ;  first,  because  the  law  did  not  enforce  such 
trusts ;  and  secondly,  because  it  would  confiscate  them  if  dis- 
closed, and  trustees  might  in  some  way  be  obliged  to  disclose 
them.  These  were  not,  therefore,  trusts  kept  secret;  there 
were  no  trusts  at  all,  legally  speaking ;  there  was  solely  a  con- 
fidence reposed  in  a  particular  person ;  probably  not  always 
expressed,  or  if  expressed,  only  in  the  way  of  hope  or  wish, 
and  by  word  of  mouth,  not  in  writing.  The  doctrine  of  trusts 
was  not  then  very  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  strict  and  strin- 
gent way  in  which  it  has  been  since ;  and  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  trust  in  the  legal  sense.  There  was  only, 
therefore,  a  purely  spiritual  trust ;  i.  e.  one  only  imposed  upon 
the  conscience,  and  cognisable  only  by  a  purely  spiritual  au- 
thority, in  the  confessional  of  the  priest,  or  by  appeal  to  the 
bishop.  The  law  still  allowed  Catholics  to  hold  land,  and,  of 
course,  all  other  property ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  custom 
existed  and  was  carried  downwards  from  the  period  of  the 
.Reformation  of  giving  lands  and  funds  to  Catholics  who  could 
be  depended  on ;  which,  of  course,  in  conscience,  they  would 
construe  as  an  implied  confidence  that  they  would  apply  it  for 
the  maintenance  of  religion.  And  in  their  performance  of 
this  sacred  duty  the  conscientious  Catholic  would  of  course 
apply  for  direction  to  a  prudent  and  experienced  priest;  and 
both  would  as  far  as  possible  conform  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  Practically  then,  after  all,  the  administration  of  Ca- 
tholic charitable  and  religious  trusts  under  the  old  penal  laws 
would  have  been  where  it  originally  and  always  had  been, 
under  a  purely  spiritual  authority,  and  in  the  hands  primarily 
of  the  bishops.  So  continued  matters  from  the  Reformation 
until  the  Revolution  :  at  this  latter  period  it  was  found  that 
by  this  secret  system  the  Catholic  faith  had  been  so  far  main- 
tained and  propagated,  that  a  new  course  of  penal  legislation 
was  commenced  by  the  defenders  of  "civil  and  religious  liberty," 
preventing  "  Papists"  from  holding  land  at  all.  This,  how- 
ever, only  introduced  a  new  system  of  secret  evasions;  and  the 
practice  prevailed  of  Catholics  giving  or  leaving  land  to  Pro- 
testant trustees,  in  trust  to  pay  the  rents  to  a  (secret)  Catholic ; 
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who  again  received  it  under  the  same  obligation  of  conscience 

•ply  it  to   the  purposes  of  the   Catholic  religi 
tically.  therefore,  the  system  of  spiritual  tru>ts  still  continued, 
though,  ol  :    greater  difficulties  than  In-fore;  ami 

the    old    faith    kept    up    in    this    unhappy    country 
through    that  dark  and  dreary  period  in   our   history    which 
marks  the  duration  of  the  cruel  penal   laws;  a  peii 
ing  down   to  almost  living  memory,  to   th  iialf  of  the 

n  of  George  III. 

During  this  period  the  Catho!  :  e,  as 

we  have  said,  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  they  v. 

'••formation  ;  with  this  sole  difference,  that  the  temporal 
courts  would  not,  of  course,  take  cognisance  of  them  so  as  to 
enable  the  trustees  to  recover  the  prop-  rty  :  and  w< 

iy  shewn  that  it  was  only  for  this  purpose  tho.e  tribunals 
had  e\  uisance  of  such  trusts  and  never  for  the 

>rcing  tli  ."inn.      The  Catholic  Bishops 

or  Vi<  as  much  after 

ive  aiith-  •  this  purpose,  and. 

s  of  Catholics   their  adjudications  1 

much  claim  to  <  •  as  ever  they  had,   the  sole  dill' 

that  tin  no  longer  recognised  them 

i  in  their 


.\MI.KH  ,\\  SLAYBBI   \M).\Mr.inc\\  PROTB8TANTI8V, 

•it  that  was  produced  by  f '//<-/, 
far  from  1. 

1    to   confirm   and   illustrate   it,  are  still  i 
pTl  -  .       I  tet|    and    • 

classes  of  m  the  palace  to  the  cotUge.   N< 

:ngrther  iii  Sutherland  their  sis- 

•itie  //  prnyiis  to  tli 
ful   book;    ladi-  .      ut   of  a  less  aristocratic 

!rab   or   russet   si! 

tbrougn  our  streets  knocking  at  every  door  and  soliciting  the 
subscription  of  ,cs  at  lea  of  our  i- 

r  the 

popular  authoress;   even    in  a  poor  school  in  one  of  our 
commercial    cities,    where    w.-    chanced    to    be 

I  ago  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  children. 
feet  forest  of  hands  was  raised  from  all  paf  ts  of  the  school  in 
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reply  to  the  query,  "  Who  among  you  have  read  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  ?"  And  within  the  last  few  weeks  we  observe  that  our 
northern  neighbours  —  whether  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  of 
the  Presbyterian  communion  we  do  not  now  remember — have 
invited  the  writer  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  come 
to  Glasgow,  to  be  "  made  a  lion  of."  Now,  we  need  hardly 
say,  that  we  are  far  from  grudging  Mrs.  Stowe  this  meed  of 
universal  popularity ;  both  her  talents  and  her  benevolence 
have  naturally  earned  it,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  her  receiving 
her  reward.  But  amid  this  universal  hubbub  of  excitement, 
there  is  one  sentence — one  little  sentence — in  her  work,  which 
is  ever  recurring  to  our  minds,  as  pregnant  with  subject-mat- 
ter for  the  deepest  reflection,  yet  strangely  overlooked,  as  far 
as  we  have  had  any  opportunity  of  observing,  by  all  classes  of 
readers  and  critics.  The  words  to  which  we  allude  are  these : 
"  The  Christian  Church  has  a  heavy  account  to  answer; 
North  and  South  are  guilty  before  God."  Mrs.  Stowe  is  her- 
self, we  understand,  the  wife  of  a  Protestant  minister,  and 
it  is  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  she  is  speaking ;  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  she  knows  what  she  is  saying,  and  does 
not  bring  accusations  against  her  own  brethren  which  she  is 
not  prepared  to  substantiate.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
plot  of  her  late  work  does  not  give  her  an  opportunity  (or  if 
it  does,  she  has  not  chosen  to  avail  herself  of  it)  to  enter 
upon  the  proof  of  the  charge  which  she  has  ventured  to  make 
against  her  co-religionists  with  reference  to  their  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  slavery  question  :  it  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  supply  in  some  measure  this  important  omis- 
sion, to  mention  some  items  at  least  of  that  heavy  account 
which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  America  has  to  answer  before  God  for  her 
treatment  of  the  coloured  population.  In  other  words,  the 
precise  point  to  which  we  desire  to  call  our  readers'  attention 
is  this,  that,  as  Christianity — that  is  to  say,  Catholicism,  since 
this  was  the  only  form  of  Christianity  then  in  existence — was 
the  powerful  agent  by  whose  means  the  horrors  of  ancient 
and  pagan  slavery  were  gradually  mitigated,  and  at  length 
slavery  itself  altogether  abolished;  so  Protestantism,  in  all 
the  various  phases  in  which  it  exists  in  America,  is  the  great 
obstacle  at  the  present  day  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
improvement  and  final  abolition  of  modern  slavery. 

We  cannot  go  at  length  through  all  the  proof  of  the 
former  portion  of  this  proposition.  Its  truth  is  now  very 
generally  acknowledged  ;  and  the  immortal  work  of  Balmez 
is  at  hand  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  call  it  in 
question.  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention  some  few 
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points  in  the  relations  between  th  t  Church   and  sla- 

very, to  which   the   present   relations  of  shivery  and 
antisin  in  America  happen  to  afford  the  most  striking  con; 

The  effects  which  were  produced  by  Christianity  in  ame- 
liorating  the  condition   of  slaves  may   be  estimated    in    two 
ways:  by  observing,  first,  the  legislation  of  the  Church,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  decrees  of  her  md  councils; 
and   secondly,    the    improvements   that   were    introduced    into 
civil  legislation  through  her  influence.     As  an  in  this 
latter  kind,  we  may  mention  the   law  of  Coiistantine,  placing 
the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  on  the  same   footing  with 
wilful  murder  of  a  freeman,  and  expressly  including  the  < 
of  a  slave  who  died  under  punishment,  unless  that  punishi: 
were  inflicted  with  the  usual    instruments   of  correction  ;   in 
which  case  the  result  might  be  supposed  to  be,  in  some  \\ 
sure  at  least,  accidental,  and  contrary  to  the  master's  inten- 
tion.     Again,    although    there    are    some    traces,    even    in. 

in   emperors,  of  a   feeling    against    the   separation    of  the 
different   members   of  slaves'   families,   yet    no   positive    1. 
lative  enactments  on  the  subject  were   issued  prior  to  sev 
humane    rules   established    by    the   same   Christian    emp 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  which   it  is  enough 
to  have  thus  briefly  hinted   at  ;    even    of  the    laws   and  ca: 
of  the  Church  we  can  only  find  room  for  a 

:tecimcn.  Miilicient  to  shew  the   ideas  and   principles  upon 
which   h  .tioii    \\as  conducted.      It  was  decreed  b\ 

Council  of  Klvira,  held   in    the   beginning  of  the   fourth   C 
tury,  that  a  mi>tress  \\lio  should   have   beaten   her  •)  as 

to  cause  her  death  should   be  subject  to  a  penance  to  endure 
Another  early  canon   «  \commuiiieates  a 

master   who   should   put    his  slave   to  death  on  his  own  autho- 
rity.     Other'  Mow  slaves    t"  fogfl    in    chu:« 
and  oblige  the  master  not   to  punish  t! 

again,  nor  to  make  them  i  i>t- 

ing  only    iii    cases   of  very   heinous    criiiv.      The    Council 

ans,  held  in  ."»!!'.  .  thai  if  a  master,  in  \iolatioii  of 

this   pro:  I   his   slave,  lie   should 

communicated.     Slaves  became  admissible  into  tl. 
and  into  religious  commni.  an  instance  is  not   want- 

ing of  a  person  who  had   been   a  slave    becoming  a   bishop. 
Under  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  it  came  to  1> 
meritorious  t  thcr  during  life  or  by  a  : 

tamentary  disposition  ;   and  to  give  emancipation  the  greater 
solemnity,    it  usually   took    place    in   churches;    and   cnn- 

•  made  especially  to  guarantee  the  perpetual  freedom  of 
those  who  had  been  so  emancipated.     Even  slaves  who  had 
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been  only  recommended  to  the  Church  by  will  were  protected 
by  ecclesiastical  censures  from  all  kinds  of  servitude.    "  Very 
early  instances  occur,"  we  are  told,  "  of  lords  enfranchising 
their  villains  at  the  intercession  of  their  spiritual  confessors."* 
In  our  own  country  we  find  the  Church  making  two   very 
remarkable  canons  for  the  benefit  of  slaves ;  one  in  692,  that 
if  a  slave  shall  work  on  the  Lord's  day  by  his  master's  com- 
mand, he  shall  become  free ;  and  the  other  in  697,  if  a  mas- 
ter gives  his  slave  flesh-meat  on   a  Friday,  let  him  depart 
free.     This  last  canon  may  provoke  a  smile  perhaps  in  some 
of  our  Protestant  readers,  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  most  im- 
portant decree ;  the  principle  which  was  involved  in  it  being 
the  protection  of  the  slave  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion. 
It  has  been  suggested  also,  and  not  without  plausibility,  that 
the  rule  of  the  Church  which  commands  us  to  abstain  from 
servile  work  on  certain  days  was  especially  directed  to  the 
relief  of  this  oppressed  class ;  for,  under  the  old  Roman  law, 
the  slave  had  no  holiday,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception ; 
his  life  was  a  life  of  uninterrupted  toil.     The  Church,  there- 
fore, enjoining  the  observance  of  holidays,  and  watching  over 
slaves  with  the  same  interest  as  over  her  other  children,  or 
rather  regarding  them  with  special  tenderness,  as  more  ur- 
gently needing  her  motherly  care  and  protection,  employs  a 
term  in  this  command  which  seems  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  servile  class.     Another  of  the  most  oppressive  burdens 
and  cruel  outrages  under  which  this  class  hopelessly  groaned 
in  pagan  times,  was  an  utter  disregard  of  their  social  rela- 
tions— the  invalidity  or  voidability  of  slaves'  marriages.    Upon 
this  fundamental  point  the  language  of  the  Church  was  most 
distinct  and  peremptory :  "  Neither  bond  nor  free,"  said  the 
decretal  of  St.  Gregory,  "  may  be  separated  from  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church ;  the  marriages  among  slaves  must  not 
be  hindered ;   and  though   contracted   against   their  masters' 
will,  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  dissolved." 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
selected  out  of  many.  After  all,  however,  no  enumeration  of 
specific  canons  and  decrees,  however  detailed,  can  give  any 
but  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  real  influence  exercised  by  Ca- 
tholic Christianity  in  destroying  slavery.  Eminently  bene- 
ficial as  was  the  action  of  the  Church  both  on  the  decrees  of 
civil  rulers  and  in  her  own  legislation,  it  was  in  her  daily  pri- 
vate teaching  that  the  history  of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  other 
chapters  in  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  is  to  be  read.  It  was 
in  enforcing  on  the  master  his  duty  towards  the  slave,  and  on 
the  slave  his  duty  towards  his  master,  that  she  bound  each  to 
*  Eden's  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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each  by  th<  »f  mutual  charity,  and  i 

mkind  upon   this  \\hole  subject.      1  D  \\ell 

said  1  /.,  that  "  it  is  impossible  I'm 

\  length  of  time  under  an  order  of  things  which  , 

mally  opposed  to  the-  ideas  \\ith  which  it  is  imhurd."     When, 
therefore,  tin-  leaven  of  the  C'luistian  doctrines  —  that  all 

a  common  origin    and    the    saint-   destiny,    that    all   arc- 
equal  before   (MM!   and   brethren    in  Jesus  Chiist  —  when  the 

doctrines    had  thoroughly    pr. 
i    softened  and  then  gradually  ahdlislu-i.. 
at  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  ceased 
tholic  ICurope.      It  :,t(iual,   j  indent,  hut    n. 

cious  j)roci'S>,  \\lureh\  the  ChflBtlM  Church  in  ancient  times 
(led  in  breaking  the  odious  chain  oi  'slavery.  "  \\  ithout 
ir  violent  strok  ."  11.  r  pn  J  !>e  thus  briefly 

i:nlated  in  the  \\ords  of  tin-  at  author  whom  \ve 

just  quoted  : 

i'^t,   she  loudly   te.-u-hi's  tdc  real  doctriiu  s  conrcrni: 
nity  of  man  ;   sli.  -!  innstrrs   and 

1,  atid   thus  coinplctcly   clrstr. 
degrad  MC!I    stain  the  writings  even  of  the  greatest  plii- 

tlie  application  of  ].< 

trines  ;  site  labours  to  improve  the  treatment  <tf  slaves;  she  strugglai 
ngainst  the   atrocious  right   of  life   and   death  ;    she  opens  her  tt  tuples 
to    them    as   asylums,    and    \\hen    they    depart    tin  nee.    |.ie\ei.' 
being  ill-treated  :  she  labours  to  substitute  public  tribunals  tor  ; 
vengeance.    .   .   .  'i'be  Church  -r  :u|  K  -of  n.,  :  disin- 

'ness  ;    she    facilitate  pation    l>y    admitting 

u-ries  and  the  <  --he   facilitate!  it  by  all   the 

other  means   that    charity  suggests  ;   and   ;  pitr  of 

thedeeprootsofsliv.iv  m  ancient  society,  in  .-pite  of  the  /«<»/•' 

:  by  the  irmpti 

and     e.ilaii  i  Hid.     uliuli     ill 

the    «  fVect    (if  all    r.giilatuig  and  b«  : 


'  -il  it  finally  disappears"  (c.  xix.). 

Tast  with   thi 
i    the   same   social    evil.      .V  j    the 

•ates  of  KOI  tli 
in    that  it    is 

cruelty  nnd   oppression    scarcely,  if  at    all,  inferior  to  an\   that 

•  id   of  in    the    ;  on   of 

tliose  states,  t<  tant.     How,  then, 

what  steps  docs  it  take  towards    il  •  ition   and   removal? 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  words  of  IVntc-stant   anthori: 
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the  language  which  they  use  when  speaking  or  writing  on  the 
subject,  the  theory  which  they  propound  in  their  articles  of 
faith,  and  which  they  profess  to  follow ;  and  next,  let  us 
examine  their  acts,  the  course  of  conduct  which  they  actually 
pursue. 

First,  as  to  words.  We  are  told  by  competent  Protestant 
authority,  that  the  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  body  in  the 
slave  states  of  America  is  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that 
slavery  was  introduced  into  America  whilst  that  country  was 
yet  under  English  rule.  After  the  revolution,  when  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  people  was  being  agitated,  the  subject  of 
slavery  naturally  entered,  as  a  not  unimportant  question,  into 
the  debates.  It  was  generally  believed,  at  least  in  half  the 
states,  that  the  evil  would  not  be  of  long  duration.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  discussion  reached  the  Church,  the  Presby- 
terian synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  published  a 
declaration,  "  highly  approving  of  the  principles  in  favour  of 
universal  liberty  which  prevail  in  America;"  exhorted  the 
slave-holders  in  their  own  communion  to  prepare  their  slaves 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  by  means  of  a  good  education ; 
and  finally,  recommended  them  to  use  the  most  prudent  mea- 
sures, consistent  with  the  interest  and  state  of  civil  society, 
in  the  countries  where  they  live,  to  procure  eventually  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery  in  America.  This  language  was 
both  humane  and  temperate  ;  and  it  was  published,  in  1793, 
as  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  the  following  year  they  spoke  still  more  strongly. 
In  a  note  to  the  142d  question  of  their  Larger  Catechism,  on 
the  eighth  commandment,  they  refer  to  the  text  (1  Tim.  i.  10) 
which  speaks  of  "  men-stealers,"  and  they  say  that  "  this 
word,  in  its  original  import,  comprehends  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  bringing  any  of  the  human  race  into  slavery,  or  in 
retaining  them  in  it;  and  that  the  Apostle  here  classes  them 
with  sinners  of  the  first  rank.  To  steal  a  free  man  is  the 
highest  kind  of  theft.  In  other  instances  we  only  steal  human 
property;  but  when  we  steal  or  retain  men  in  slavery  we 
seize  those  who,  in  common  with  ourselves,  are  constituted 
by  the  original  grant  lords  of  the  earth."  "  To  hold  any  man 
in  slavery  is  to  be  every  day  guilty  of  robbing  him  of  his 
liberty,  or  of  man-stealing,"  said  one  of  the  congregational 
doctors  of  divinity  in  1791  ;  and  another,  fifteen  years  earlier, 
"  slave-holding  is,  in  every  instance,  wrong,  unrighteous,  and 
oppressive — a  very  great  and  crying  sin,  there  being  nothing 
equal  to  it  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  Thus,  we  see  that  the 
Presbyterians,  both  individually  and  collectively  by  the  voice 
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of  their  General  Assembly,  in  their  anxiety  to  pro: 
slavery,  confound  two  thills  which  I  'lally  di-tinct — 

slave-holding  and   I  'ing;   and  thr  QeoenU  Asscmblv, 

moreover,  makes  a  fal>c-  statement  on  a  matter  of  scholarship, 
to  justify  the  confusion.       How  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (the  au- 
thor last  quoted)  reconciled  his  proposition  coneerniiiL 
holding   with    the    undoubted    recognition   of  that  prac: 
the   law  of  Mosrs.  it    is   not  for  us  to  determine.      Ho 

ior  upon  this  subject,  and  that  of  his  co-r<  ,  was, 

at  least,  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  therefore  should  be 
dealt  gently  with,  more  especially  if  we  find  that  they  have 
uniformly  been  jealous  to  bring  their  practice  into  strict  con- 
formity with  so  hunnne  a  doctrine.  On  this  we  shall  have 

,ik  more  at  length  presently  ;  meanwhile,  it  may  1 
to  repeat  in  this  place  an  important  observation  of  the  author 
from   who-  W9   have   taken    the   foregoing   lads,*   viz. 

that  all  the^e  discnsMons  and  resolutions  about  slavery,  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  community,  took  place  in 
with  similar  discussions  and  resolutions  that  were  going  on  in 

•ild  around  them,  hci/iy,  inflict,  littlf  more  than  an  echo 
of  the  popular  voice.  So  much,  then,  for  the  1'ivshytei  ians. 
Let  us  next  turn  to  the  Methodists.  The.  l.i:  .  .John 

Wesley,    the    father   and    founder   of  Methodism,    fell    j 
iota  short  of  that  of  the  Prcshytn  ian  teat •!.  <    :,risiianity. 

He  even  m:ule  the  \  D   b.  (\\ten  slave-holders 

and  slave-makers.      ""What  1  have  said    to   slave-trade; 

,  "equally  concerns  all  slave-holders,  of  \\  hatever  rank 
and  degree;  scehnj  that  uit'ii-hut/rrx  arc  e.ract/t/  on  a  level  with 
men-stcalers"  In  17M),  the  whole  community  declared  sla- 

tO  be  both   hurtful  to  society  and  "contrary  to   the   laws 

•d  ;"   in    17M    it    nf'used    to   admit    slave-holder-    to    its 

union,    passing   a   vote    to    exclude    all    such.)        In    the 

Methodist   Hook   of  Doctrim  eiplinr,  it   is    laid 

as  the  "  only  <>:  \\ho 

desire  admission   into  their  society,  a  de»re   to  ll.  <•  from  the 

to  come    and    to    be    sa\-<l    tiom    their   sins;   that    this 

Aiding  evil 

iv  kind,  specially  that   which   is  most  generally  prac* 
the    buying  and   selling  of  i,   and 

children  with  an  ii.t«  ntion  to  enslave  them." 

These,  we  are  a>Mired.  are  only  fur   specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage  of  Am*i  >test,inti>m    on    the  MI! 

•  "  The  Church  as  it  u  ;  or,  the  Forlorn  Hope  of  Slavery."  By  Pwker 
Pillsbury.  Boston,  1st  7. 

f  "  Letter  to  the  People  of  the  United  State*,  touching  the  matter  of  Slarery." 
By  Theodore  Parker.  Boston,  18*8. 
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towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  None  of  its  numerous 
sects,  excepting  perhaps  the  Episcopalian,  were  indifferent; 
all  vied  with  one  another  in  using  the  very  strongest  terms  of 
reprobation  against  an  evil  which  they  believed  to  be  on  the 
wane,  and  would  finally  disappear  in  less  than  fifty  years.  But 
fifty  years  have  come  and  gone,  and  the  "peculiar  domestic  in- 
stitution," as  the  Americans,  by  a  conventional  euphemism, 
are  fond  of  calling  it,  still  remains;  and  what  has  Protestantism 
during  this  period  done  for  its  removal,  and  what  is  its  present 
position  towards  it?  We  might  answer  these  questions  in 
a  single  word,  by  saying  that  it  has  done  nothing.  "  The 
whole  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  says  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  "  have  been  sound  asleep  upon  *  the 
highest  kind  of  theft ;'  and  while  the  '  sinners  of  the  first 
rank'  have  multiplied  and  extended  their  man-stealing  on 
every  side,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies  have 
been  silent  as  death  and  still  as  midnight."  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  Methodists  also,  and  of  the  rest.  But  this  an- 
swer, though  true  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  falls  very  far  short 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  American  Protestantism  has  done 
every  thing  that  it  was  possible  to  do  to,  bind  the  yoke  of 
slavery  still  more  firmly  upon  the  necks  of  the  poor  oppressed 
negroes,  and  to  perpetuate  their  present  state  of  degradation. 
This  is  a  very  grave  charge;  but  when  our  readers  have 
learnt  the  facts  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  them,  we  are 
satisfied  they  will  not  consider  that  it  has  been  overstated. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
steps  which  was  taken  by  the  Church  of  old  towards  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  was  the  declaration  that  masters  and  slaves 
were  equal  before  God,  "  thus  completely  destroying  the  de- 
grading theories  which  stain  the  writings  even  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  antiquity."  It  was  reserved  for  modern  Pro- 
testantism to  reproduce  those  "  degrading  theories,"  if  not  in 
actual  words,  yet  certainly  in  the  not  less  emphatic  form  of 
deeds.  We  do  not  say  that  Protestant  ministers  in  America 
never  proclaim  from  the  pulpit  the  solemn  truths  so  clearly 
enunciated  by  St.  Paul:  "  Know  that  whatsoever  good  things 
any  man  shall  do,  the  same  shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free;"  and  again,  "  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  God :"  we  do  not  say  that  such  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  are  never  commented  upon  and  explained  in  their 
full  and  proper  sense  in  an  American  Protestant  pulpit, 
though  at  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  we  be- 
lieve they  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  so  used  ;  for  we  find  in  one 
of  the  books  before  us  the  testimony  of  a  Dr.  Nelson,  de- 
scribed as  "for  many  years  a  slaveholder,  but  afterwards 
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t  of  tlu-   Literary  and  Theological    Institution  in  llli- 
;itly    of  tin-   1'robytcrian    persuasion),    in    which 
tin-   folli  ords  occur:  — "  I   have  been   i: 

(juaintcd  with  the  religious  opportunity- 
slant   habit  of  hearing   the  sermons   which  are  preached 
tlu  m  ;   and  I   solemnly  allinn,  that  during  t:  s  of 

my  :  ;  vation  in  this  lim-,  1  never  1. 

i-ut  \\hat  was  taken  up  with    the   obliga- 
tions and  di.  WM  t«>  their  mnitfil       Indeed,  /  never 

rd  a  sermon  to  slave*  but  what  made  obediemoe  to  me* 
I//  the  slaves  the  fundamental  and  supreme  law  of  religi 
lloxu-wr,  let  us  suppose  lor  a  moment  tliat  it  \\  i  : 
let  UN  imagine  that  Trott  slant  minisli  r>  in  An 
iatigable  in  })ieaching  the  perfect  equality  ol'all  nu-n  in  the  sight 
of  God,  as  they  eeitainly  are  in   inculcating  the  duty  of  < 
dienee  from  slaves  to  their  master-  :    let  us  give  them  the  full 
•  lit  of  this  highly  improbable  supposition,  the-  damning 
remains,  that  they  do  not  practise  the  equality  \\hieh  ; 
ach.     Example  i.s  •\n\\\  prcc. 

the  example  of  American  1'roti'stanti-m  directly  countenances 
th«  .!ng  theory"  that  the  \\hite  man  and  the  black  are 

not  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.     "  In  the  I 

inl<  !       nch  tra\eller.    M.  Hiauimnit,* 

"  the   churches  of  the    C'ath.  ii»e   only  ones  \\hieh  do 

admit    of  any  privileges  or  .  popula- 

\    a>    the    v\i  ike 

tkmreket  of  Protestants  tin'    i  'her  banished 

sow  .   or  altogether  c.r<  .   in    nil- 

other   place,   the    same   g<  i 

I  as  it  were,  their 
l^  the  same  rank  and 
"ii  the  other  hand. 

>  of  all  classes  and  conditions  <>:  ;iont  any 

"ii    \\hatc\ei.        1 L  i.     th<    p.u.r   man    is    plar- 
.alily  with   thr    rich,  the   slave  with   the  master,  the    1 
:i  with    the   white."      A 

should    be   >  uty  in  this  m. 

US  add 
Col- 

1  atholka  and  Protrstnnts,"  he  says,f  "  agree  it 
that  all  men  areeqoal  in  thr  ><1  ;  hut  tli< 

practical    rxcinphticatmu    ot    lux    <i,,(l.        In    a    Catholic    clnnrli     the 
print  <    and  the  peasant,  the  tlarc  and  his  inast< 
Hmr  altar,  in  temporary  oblivion  of  all  worldly  distinctions 

•  Marie,  en  lE«cl»T»gc  mix  EUto-Uon.     ?arn,  1842. 

f  Men  and  Manner,  in  America,  vol.  ii.  p  209.     Blackwood,  18S2. 
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The  stamp  of  degradation  is  obliterated  from  the  forehead  of  the 
slave,  when  he  beholds  himself  admitted  to  community  of  worship 
with  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  land.  But  in  Protestant  churches 
a  different  rule  prevails.  People  of  colour  are  either  excluded  alto- 
gether, or  are  mewed  up  in  some  remote  corner,  separated  by  bar- 
riers from  the  body  of  the  church.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  their 
degraded  condition  even  for  a  moment.  It  is  brought  home  to  their 
feelings  in  a  thousand  ways.  No  white  Protestant  would  kneel  at 
the  same  altar  with  a  black  one.  .He  asserts  his  superiority  every 
where  ;  and  the  very  hue  of  his  religion  is  affected  by  the  colour  of 
his  skin.  .  .  .  Can  it  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  slaves  in 
Louisiana  are  all  Catholics ;  that  while  the  congregation  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  consists  of  a  few  ladies,  arranged  in  well-cushioned 
pews,  the  whole  floor  of  the  extensive  cathedral  should  be  crowded 
with  worshippers  of  all  colours  and  classes  ?  The  Catholic  priests 
never  forget  that  the  most  degraded  of  human  forms  is  animated 
by  a  soul  as  precious  in  the  eye  of  religion  as  that  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  arms  of  the  church  are  never  closed  against  the  mean- 
est outcast  of  society.  Divesting  themselves  of  all  pride  of  caste, 
they  mingle  with  the  slaves,  and  certainly  understand  their  character 
far  better  than  any  other  body  of  religious  teachers.  T  am  not  a 
Catholic,  but  I  cannot  surfer  prejudice  of  any  sort  to  prevent  my 
doing  justice  to  a  body  of  Christian  ministers,  whose  humble  lives 
are  passed  in  communicating  to  the  meanest  and  most  despised  of 
mankind  the  blessed  comforts  of  religion." 

And,  if  still  further  testimony  were  wanting,  we  might 
quote  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  1833,  (quoted  by  W.  Jay  in 
his  Slavery  in  America^  p.  129.  London,  1835,)  who  report 
that  the  negroes  in  those  states  have  no  regular  and  efficient 
ministry  and  no  churches ;  "  neither  is  there  sufficient  room 
in  white  churches  for  their  accommodation.  We  know  of  but 
Jive  churches  in  the  slave-holding  states  built  expressly  for 
their  use."  White  churches  and  black!  We  shall  expect  to 
hear  next  that  these  American  students  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  have  discovered  that  there  are  white  mansions  and 
black  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Indeed,  they  have  already 
learnt  how  to  carry  this  Christian  and  charitable  distinction 
between  the  white  man  and  the  black  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  span  of  human  life. 

"  The  aristocracy  of  colour,"  says  Judge  Jay,  himself  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  "is  main- 
tained, not  only  in  God's  temples,  but  even  in  that  last  abode, 
where  all  distinctions  have  been  supposed  to  disappear.  In  the 
very  grave-yard,  where  death  reigns  as  conqueror,  and  worms 
revel  on  the  mouldering  remains  of  manliness  and  beauty,  .  .  . 
prejudice  has  his  dwelling ;  and  caste,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
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Church,  rears   his   hideous   aiul   revolting   form.      I  low  many  similar 
instances  (1M  re  may  In-,    I  know  not;    the    followii  «    under 

innni-tliate  not.  vestry  and  wardens  ot'an  Kpiscopal  Church 

in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  a  lew  \t  ars  sin.  tor  a 

cemetery   which   was  demised    to   them    upon   the  express  condition, 
embodied  in  the  iniltnture,  that  they  should  never  suffer  any  col.. 
person    to  he  huried  in   any    part  of  the  s  tint   ;   and  all  the  snlis,  <|iient 
conveyances,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  of  vaults  and  burying-places 
are  subject  to  the  same  condition." 

Such   is  the   eloquent  commentary  supplied  by   1' 
practice  on  the  other  .side  of  the  Atlantic  upon  t 
Holy  Writ  which  speak  of  the  abolition,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  of  the  distinction   between   bond  and  free  men, 
and  of  the  equality  of  all    mankind   in   the  presence   of  their 
Creator.     Coleridge  has  somewhere  pointed  out  that  the  : 
ing  of  caste  is  the  origin   of  the  very  word  unkfadnettf  and 
certainly,  whatever  we  may  think   of  the-   correctness  of  this 
dictum    as  a  matter  of  etymology,  no  one  can   for  a  moment 
doubt  that  everv  thing   which  tends  to   f<»ter  and    encourage 
this  odious  spirit  of  caste,  necessarily  widens  the   breach  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  masters  and  slaves,  and  has  a  <!; 
and  powerful  tendency  to  promote  the  permanent  degradation 
of  the  latti  r. 

In  vain   do  Protestant    theologians,  or   Pmtestant    |J] 
like  theCiencral  Assembly  of  the  l'i  esb\  terian  Church,  "  i 
known   their  sentiments"  (as  they  somewhat  quaintly  express 
it)  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  declare,  that  it  is  "  a  gross 
violation  of   the    most    precious    and   sacred   rights   of  human 
nature;  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law 
which   requires   us  to   love  our  neighbour    as   oui selves,  and 
totally  irreconcih  able    \\ith    the  spirit    and    principles  of  the 
gospel    of  Christ,   which    enjoins   'that   all    thin; 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  tin  i 
— utterly   meaningless,   we   sa\  .  \\orse,  grossly    1> 

crit  ich   language  as  this  in   the  mouths  of  men  who 

,ly  tolerate,  Qf  rather    then.  .pose,  tin 

of  inferiority  and    degradation.  e\en    in    saen-d    places,   which 

just  pointed  out.      AS  long  as  the  so-called  Christian 

Church  '  ails  of  black  men,  ii  converted  at  all, 

to  be  converted   i:  Pfl  from    the  souls  of  white 

i,  so    long   is   that    Church  vigorously  upholding   the  very 

fundamental   principi  \\hich    modern   slavery  is  built. 

To  declaim  and   agitate  lor  emancipation  whilst  retaining  this 

most  unchristian  distinction,  is  to  act  like  a  man  who  should 

profess  an  anxiety  to  rid  his  field  of  some  noxious  weed,  and 

then  proceed,  for  this  purpose,  to  lop  off  the  heads  of  some  half 
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dozen  specimens  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  was 
scattering  seed  broad-cast  to  ensure  a  new  and  abundant  crop. 
Protestants  themselves  seem  to  have  been  conscious  of  this 
inconsistency;  but  instead  of  raising  their  practice  to  the 
strict  standard  of  their  theory,  they  have  chosen  rather  to 
bring  down  their  theory  to  the  level  of  their  practice.  In 
1816,  the  Presbyterians  erased  from  the  statutes  of  their 
church  the  note  on  man-stealing  and  slave-holding,  which 
they  had  adopted  in  1794,  and  which  has  been  already  com- 
mented upon;  and  in  1843,  they  resolved  that  "  the  Assem- 
bly do  not  think  it  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  for  this 
body  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery."  In  like 
manner  the  Methodists,  who  in  1801  decreed  the  excommu- 
nication of  every  buyer,  seller,  or  holder  of  slaves,  resolved 
in  1836,  that  they  "  wholly  disclaim  any  wish,  right,  or  inten- 
tion, to  interfere  in  the  civil  and  political  relation  between 
master  and  slave,  as  it  exists  in  the  slave-holding  States  of 
this  Union ;"  and  later  still,  the  general  Conference  has  de- 
clared that  American  slavery  "  is  not  a  moral  evil." 

But  we  have  no  space  here  to  write  this  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  variations  of  Protestantism ;  we  must 
return  again  to  a  consideration  of  its  deeds.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  an  important  feature  in  the  action  of 
the  early  Church  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  she 
"  facilitated  emancipation,  by  admitting  slaves  into  monas- 
teries and  the  ecclesiastical  state."  In  Protestant  America, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  "  the  religious  organs"  of  the  South 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  "  committing  the  instruction 
of  the  blacks  wholly  to  white  men ;"  and  they  go  on  to  advise 
that  "  they  should  be  Southern  men,  in  whom  masters  have 
confidence.  If  the  preacher  is  himself  a  slaveholder,  he  will 
command  the  greater  confidence,  and  have  access  to  the  larger 
number  of  plantations."  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  Epis- 
copalians, always  the  most  aristocratic  of  Protestant  sects, 
object  to  having  "  coloured  clergymen"  at  all  in  the  ranks  of 
their  ministry.  There  have  been  instances  of  such  a  pheno- 
menon ;  but  the  unhappy  individuals  thus  promoted,  so  far 
from  being  thereby  raised  to  a  position  of  equality  and  inde- 
pendence, have  only  found  themselves  exposed  to  insults  and 
injuries,  of  which  the  superior  education  they  had  necessarily 
received  had  made  them  more  keenly  sensitive. 

"  The  Rev.  Peter  Williams,  for  many  years  a  respectable  clergy- 
man of  New  York"  (Judge  Jay,  himself  an  Episcopalian,  is  still  our 
authority),  "  was  never  allowed  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Diocesan 
Convention.  In  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  an  express  canon  debars 
the  African  Church  from  being  represented  in  the  Convention,  and 
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excludes  the  rector  from  a  scat.     The  l\ev.  Mr.   1>     < 
loured  clergyman  of1  pal  Church,  of  line   • 

acquirements,  and  amiable  disposition,  sought  in  the  West  In<! 
respectful  treatment  ; ;md  sympathy  lit-  conld  not   find   at   home.      Me 
once  said  to  th<  Mth  tears  in  his   eyes,    'I    feel    that    tin- 

bishop  and   many   of  tin-  clergy  are  against  us;    t  do  not 

want    any    coloured    rK-r^ynn-n     in    the    Church.       I    have    Struggled 

against  tin-  conviction,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  resist  it ;  the  proow  «i» 
too  strong;  I  experience  it  daily  ;  I  kno/. 

The  same  author  tells  us  that,  in  1S.W,  a  negro  cam:' 
for  holv  01  (1  hiinsrlf  fur  admission    into  (1. 

in-ral  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York.      His  di 
Onderdonk,  assured  the  trustees  that  "  //'they  should  think  it 
right  and  proper  to  admit  a  coloured   man  into  the  Seminary, 
he  considered   the  applicant   before   them  ouc  in  //"' 
icith  great  safety  <ni<l  />/•• 

utiously-wordea  testimonial  from  th 
of  the  Hock,  the   a;  true  and  only 

!)  the  colour  of  the  candid 

Other  Protestant  sects  appear  to  have  been  not  so 
yet  thes««  too  have  entirely  failed  to  pr  sent  that  union  ol 
ritv  and  prudence  which   was 
early  Church   in   her   treatment    of  this   delicat 
did  n<  )ii   the  one  hand,  to  the  d«  I 

an  entrance  into  th.-  -.ink*   of  the  ministry;   \vlii' 

•her   hand,   her  hi^b   sense   of  the   dignity  of  that    holy 
ofliee  caused  1,  as  an  essential  condition  ol'ordi- 

iidate  should  first  hav. 

and    history  -sh  the   number   ol'  slaves    \\h«. 

tliu.-    : 

l»ama   ado])t>  '  :«m  of  this  an 

be  hapjiil;. 

congruitv  in  the  following  obitua: 
1 

Departed  this  life,  on  tin 

i-sar,   in   the  Ti-ih  > »  ar  of  his  age.      Cwsar  v 

M    to  Al.il). 1111,1   \\ith  his    i 

Mr.  .1.   r>..ick\\ell.  in  •  Dg  ot  the  country.      Caesai 

a  gOOtl  "f  'he  (i(. 

ClnM.  Jii\  'if  find  f'u> 

•iiixtir.  until   his  master  died.      Then,  on 

I  '  '     :>>m»n     Hiijiti^t 

purr/I,!  •••,  anrl  garr   him    tihfrti/fn    r'uit    all   tin- r/nir< 

•   of  the 
colourt-d  pojml    '  ;try." 

Now,  as  it  is  part  of  the  American  law  concerning  slaves, 
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that  they  can  "possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  any  thing,  but 
what  must  belong  to  their  master,"  we  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  how  the  substantial  proceeds  of  the  Rev.  Caesar's  mi- 
nisterial labours  were  ultimately  disposed  of;  whether  he  had 
a  certain  per-centage  allowed  him  for  pocket-money,  or  whe- 
ther the  uttermost  farthing  was  rigorously  exacted  for  the 
co Hers  of  the  Alabama  Association.  Without  further  in- 
formation upon  this  head  than  we  at  present  possess,  and 
looking  only  at  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  the  relation  be- 
tween this  reverend  slave  and  his  associated  masters  re- 
minds us  very  unpleasantly  of  "  a  certain  damsel  at  Philippi 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  which  brought  her  mas- 
fcrx  much  (/a hi  by  soothsaying." 

We  will  not  insist  upon  many  other  minor  contrasts  which 
occur  to  us  between  the  action  of  Catholicity  and  of  Protes- 
tantism upon  the  evils  of  slavery  ;  but  proceed  at  once  to  men- 
tion that  one  before  which  all  the  others  sink  into  a  mere 
nothing  ;  we  allude  to  the  subject  of  servile  marriages.  When 
first  we  saw  stated  in  a  contemporary  review  one  of  the  facts 
which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers,  we  refused  to 
believe  it ;  it  appeared  to  us  absolutely  incredible  that  such 
conduct  could  really  have  received  the  sanction  of  any  com- 
munity calling  itself  Christian.  We  took  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  case  more  accurately,  and  the  result  is 
what  we  will  now  proceed  to  explain.  The  statement  to  which 
we  refer  was  this  :  "  The  Methodist  Church,  not  long  ago,  de- 
cided that  slave  marriage  is  no  marriage,  and  the  slave  sold 
from  his  wife  is  religiously  justified  in  forming  a  second  union 
at  the  bidding  of  his  new  master."  We  need  not  remind  the 
readers  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  that  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
revolting  features  in  American  slavery  is  the  ruthless  way  in 
which  all  social  relations  amongst  them  are  ignored  and  se- 
vered. The  marriage  relation  is  not  recognised.  A  slave  may 
indeed  be  formally  married;  but  so  far  as  legal  rights  and  ob- 
ligations are  concerned,  it  is  an  idle  ceremony.  The  law 
knows  no  more  of  the  marriage  of  slaves  than  it  does  of  the 
marriage  of  brutes.  A  slave's  wife  may  at  any  moment  be 
legally  taken  from  him  and  sold  in  the  market  The  slave- 
laws  thus  boldly  set  at  nought  the  iniunction  of  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver — "  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder."  Now  of  course  it  is  horrible  enough  that  all  this 
should  be  authorised  by  the  civil  law  of  the  land  ;  but  that 
the  legislative  council  of  any  religious  community  calling  itself 
Christian  should  deliberately  lend  its  countenance  to  such  enor- 
mities, and  endorse  their  natural  and  necessary  consequences 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Christian  name, — this  is  a  degree  of 
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guilt  which  we  con!  v  bring  ourselves  to  believ 

of  tli.  rraded  of  Pro:  \Ve  lind,  hu 

that  our  chaiitable  judgment  was  mistaken.      \\  "t   in- 

deed   in   a   position    to  publish  the  exact  formula  of  this   infa- 
mous deer  ren  by  the  McthodUt  Conference;    but  this 
is  of  less   importance,   since   \\e   have    the   i/>xi 
two  other    1'rotestant   coinnumities   of  at   least  equal   iv 
ability;   and  we  are  assured  on  trustworthy  authority,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Methodist*  \\as  in  substan.  t.  if  not  in 
form,  identical.     Tlie/c/r/  that  the  Methodists  i, 
a  decision   is  nientioned,  amongst   otbcr   places,    in  the   It'/iiti' 
Shire;   but    among    the    thousands   and    tens  of  tli< 
English  readers   that  that  volume  has   had,  we  doubt  whether 
as  many  individuals  could  be  found  who  have  paused  to  give 
the  subject  that  important  consideration  which  it  de- 
rather  which   it  demands  from  all  moral,  religiously-di^ 
Prot 

"  Though  tin-  Methodists  hold  that  a  in  v  two  slaves, 

celebrated  l.y  one  o!  their  ministers,  is,  in  the  eye  ofdod. 
complete  and   binding  <>n  tin-  parties — w!  :   to    M.ihodist 

Minis  to  be  saved  jis  well  as  white  pi  o pie — y.t.  notwith- 
standing the   famous  text.    '  Whom  (Jod   hath  joined  toirrilier.  let  not 
Ji.an  put   asunder,'   they   ha\e    IK  i  n   obliu*-*!,   in   tin 
America,    to    concede   the    snpr.  man  ;    and    to    admit     that 

!   by  tin-  command   of  a   master  or  the  operation  of 
the   slave-trade,  may  rightly  ttUHjgk   mm  \  en   though  they 

know  their  former  ))artiit  rs  to  be  living.     They  excuse  this  l.\ 
that  tlu  v  do   it   <>/  m-irs.\iti/ ;    since  the  peoj)le.  having  litih-  tl 
celibacy,  will  I'.'iiu    new  eonuect ions  ;    and   tin  i/  nnii/ 
n/iat  thnj  cnnnnt  liclp  ;  the  s;ime  excuse  which  i  fot  allowing 

•iiirch   memlM  is   to   hold   slaves — the  pi. MIS  i.rethr.  n  \\ill  do  it, 
whether  or  no;   a  policy,  in  both  cav  Ltlu  r  to  the 

mimbt  I-N    than    to  the    purity    of  the  ( 'hurch  :    and    peihaps    p.irtaking 

soinrti,  the  harmlt 

f»f  the  d,,\e."-     77,,     It  /,,f  hi. 

This  is  only  the  assertion    of  a  writer  of  fiction  :   but 
corroborated,    in   th-  nth.-r  l'rnte>.tant    bodies,    by  au- 

•    docuni'  i  we  will  now  quote.      The   following 

\ssociation  which  i 
( roiirdvine,  Va.,  in    th«-  month    ol 
the  churc;:  .lions    in  com  I  ith   that  1 

.ant,  who  «1  or  wife  has  been  sold  by  bis  oi- 

lier master  into   a   distant  country,    to  be  permitted  to  marry 
again?"      The    quci  •  ommittec,   and   this 

Committee  made  a  report  which,  after  discussion,  was  adopted. 
It  ran  thus:   "That  in  view  of  the  circumstances   in  which 
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servants  in  this  country  are  placed,  the  committee  are  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  permit  servants  thus 
circumstanced  to  take  another  husband  or  wife  !"  The  Baptist 
Church  (so  to  call  it)  in  the  United  States  contained  at  this 
time  about  100,000  slaves,  whose  matrimonial  rights  were 
thus  cruelly  violated,  or  rather  declared  to  be  null.  The 
Savannah  River  Presbyterian  Association,  in  reply  to  the  same 
question,  "  Whether  in  a  case  of  involuntary  separation,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  preclude  all  prospect  of  future  inter- 
course, the  parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry  again  ?"  gave 
answer,  "  That  such  a  separation,  among  persons  situated 
as  our  slaves  are,  is  civilly  a  separation  by  death ;  and  they 
believe  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  would  be  so  viewed.  To 
forbid  second  marriages  in  such  cases,  would  be  to  expose 
the  parties,  not  only  to  stronger  hardships  and  strong  temp- 
tations, but  to  church-censure  for  acting  in  obedience  to  their 
masters,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  a  regulation 
at  variance  with  justice  to  the  slaves,  and  to  the  spirit  of  that 
command  which  regulates  marriage  among  Christians  (!).  The 
slaves  are  not  free  agents,  and  a  dissolution  by  death  is  not 
more  entirely  without  their  consent  and  beyond  their  control 
than  by  such  separation."  In  other  words,  this  answer  might 
have  been  briefly  stated  thus  :  "  Neither  law  nor  custom  gives 
any  protection  to  the  slave  in  his  conjugal  relations;  therefore 
neither  ought  religion  to  give  him  any  such  protection.  The 
law  of  the  land,  i.  e.  the  law  of  men,  or  American  law,  gives 
authority  to  the  master  to  dissolve  the  conjugal  connections 
existing  between  any  of  his  slaves  ;  according  to  this  law,  the 
parties  may,  at  any  moment,  be  torn  asunder  and  separated 
for  ever  ;  therefore  the  law  of  God  must  be  made  to  succumb 
to  this  law  of  man  ;  and  although  we  declare  that  the  written 
Word  of  God  is  our  only  rule  of  faith,  and  although  that  Word 
distinctly  says,  that  c  if  a  woman  be  married  to  another  man 
while  her  husband  liveth,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress,' 
and  that  '  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband  is  bound  by  the 
law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liveth,'*  nevertheless,  in 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  slaves  in  this 
country,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  female  slave  should  not  be 
called  an  adulteress,  even  though  she  be  married  to  another 
man  while  her  husband  liveth ;  moreover,  that  the  woman  is 
bound  to  her  husband  only  so  long  as  her  husband  is  able 
to  live  with  her."  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Baptist 
authorities  gave  no  reasons  for  their  decision,  but  contented 
themselves  with  a  simple  solution  of  the  question  proposed. 
The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand, — who,  it  may  be  worth 

•  Rom.  vii.  2,  3. 
VOL.  XI.  Y 
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while  :  v.hilst  thu  iltery 

and  prostitution   thousands  and   thoi: 

communion,   expelled  one  oi'  their  minister*  both  iVoin   the 

ministry  and   iroin   the  church    for  marrying   a   si 

decen  .    -enter  into  details,  ai 

ious  sanction  of  bigamy  ;  lirst,  that  to  forbid  - 
marriages  in  such  cases  would  expose  the  parties  co: 

:  and  of  this  reason  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 

.sand  other  cases  of  daily  occui ; 
.ose  which  arise  from  the-  particular  * 

templatcd,   viz.   compulsory   separation  of  husi  i   wife 

by  the   relentless  hand  of  a  sla\ 

;:ch  as  the  masters  would  certainly  not  acqui. 
strict  interpretation   of  the  marriage-vow  and  a    const  . 
prohibition  of  bigamy  and  such  like   invgulari:' 

;y  cruel  for  tl.  .1  author: 

pose   the   slaves  to  church-censure  for  acting    i 

masters.     They  take  it  for  granted  that  the  si 

ters  rather  than  the  C'hurch  ;  and  so  they  think 
it  best   that   the  Church  should   ran  ire  In.  on  the 

.  though  by  so  doing  she  (U  lib 
:<>n  sin.     They  do  not  for  a   inoim  . 
possibility  of  martyrdom  on  tin-  part  of  the  slaves,  sin  h  as  we 

annals  of  the  early  Church  under  cm 
not  altogether  dissimilar;   and    t:  to  shape 

eode   of  morality  according  to   the  opinions  and  j 
of  the  world  around  them,  rather  than,  by  enforcing  a  s: 
code  of  divine  authority,  t«>  .larity 

and  dimini>h  the  number  of  th'-ir  followers.      Tlii.x  ; 
;  ilure  in  the  histor. 

not  the  less  striking  and  inijiortant  on  tl.  .      On  the 

it   is  most   in?  ..nd   in^ti  m  live'   to   not 

this  same  feature  of  a  disregard  of  i  i 
petually    i  ',<  re    and 

\,   in  connexion  \\ith  various  phases 
of  Luther,  Mrlancthon,    I 
leading  lights  of  t 

at  once,  will  at  once  occur  to 
-o  also  in  our  own  com  j>l<   of  the 

,.g,   and   re-in.-nn  U 
.   as  that  ;  v.  illed.      Father 

an  has   :  hinted  in  one  of  his  lectures  at  a 

i  witli   the 
!  denounced  as  a  i 

and  calum:  iinj>lcs,  and  the  decrees  which  we 
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have  been  now  considering'  with  reference  to  the  marriage  of 
slaves,  abundantly  establish  its  truth.  Moreover,  American 
Protestantism  can  furnish  us  with  yet  another  example  of  the 
same  thing  from  the  history  of  its  missions,  which,  though  in 
some  degree  foreign  to  our  present  subject,  is  too  important 
to  be  omitted.  One  of  the  little  works  before  us,  to  which 
we  have  been  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  in  this  article,* 
speaks  of  a  certain  "  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,"  which  the  writer  says  is  "  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  it  undoubtedly  should  take  prece- 
dence, not  only  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  of  any  other 
ecclesiastical  association  in  the  country."  This  Board  was 
memorialised  some  six  or  seven  years  since,  on  occasion  of  its 
anniversary  meeting,  as  to  "  whether  polygamists  should  be 
admitted  to  the  mission  churches."  "  The  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  an  august  committee,  Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New 
York,  chairman.  Expectation  was  every  where  alive.  To 
the  astonishment  of  some,  the  grief  of  many,  and  the  horror 
of  all  but  the  Board,  the  committee  reported  in  favour  of  poly- 
gamy, or  at  least  against  instructing  the  missionaries  to  ex- 
clude polygamists  ;  and  the  report,  after  long  discussion,  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice ;  those  opposing,  if  such 
there  were,  not  choosing  to  register  their  testimony  against  it." 
We  have  no  space  to  enter  fully  into  all  the  details  of  this 
history;  a  few  particulars,  however,  will  interest  all  our  readers. 
It  appears  that  previously  to  this  public  discussion  of  the 
question,  and  the  authoritative  decision  thereupon,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  privately  asked  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
this  Christian  Board;  a  committee  whose  name  is  most  singu- 
larly ominous  and  significant,  and  whose  duties,  we  presume, 
are  to  solve  difficult  and  delicate  questions  of  conscience,  to 
grant  dispensations,  and  the  like.  In  two  several  cases,  mis- 
sionaries in  heathen  lands  wrote  home  to  this  committee  to 
ask  advice  in  this  matter,  whether  or  no  polygamists  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  mission  churches  ;  and  the  Board  refused 
to  give  advice. 

"  This  venerable  body  were  utterly  unable  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  a  sin,  which  in  all  Christian  nations  consigns  a  man  to  a  felon's 
infamy  and  prison,  should  by  the  American  Protestant  Missionaries  be 
admitted  into  the  Christian  Church.  And  so  little  interest  did  they 
take  in  the  case,  that  the  secretary  declares  he  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  matter.  In  two  other  cases  poly- 
gamists were  certainly  admitted  into  the  mission  churches  ;  and  not 
a  hint  of  disapprobation  was  dropped  by  the  Prudential  Committee  : 

»  The  Church  as  it  is,  &c. 
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and,  for  auglit  ho  knows,  tli.  M  into  tin-  Church.      Ho 

also  states,  that  at  a  meeting  of  missionaries  in  India,  the  <|ii< 
was  discussed,  whether  converted  heathen  polyganUStS thoold  ho  ad- 
mitted into  the  Church,  a  ml  the  majority  n< 
Another  gentleman  who  took  part  in  t1 

cuhinage  was  allowed  in  the  \Ycst  Indian  Moravian  Missions;   and  a 
third  read   "extracts   from  a  letter  of  a  llov.  Mr.  (Jriflin.  who  wmt 
out  as  an  independent   mis.Monary,  sustained  by  certain  church' 
Litchfield  county,  Conn  M    .( iritlin  declared  that    lie    found 

church  memhers  living  in  open  fornication,  that  is,  without  man 
that  ho  at  first  hoped  pri\ately  to  persuade  them  to  ho  married  :  hut 
not  succeeding,  was   forced  to  preach   openly   upon   adultery.      This 
1  raised  a  storm,'  and  the  penile  »</r  .\;/s////'w</  in  lltur  opposition  l»j 

nj  Protestant  missionary  whom   (hei/  consul-!* 
dries  declared  that  the  time  had  not  conic  to  make  a  stand  ax 
adultery  /" 

N\ .    must  yet  make  room  for  the  arguments  of  two  or  three  more 
of  these  Protestant  theologians  upon  this  subject.      "  Dr.  Tyler  said  : 
The  question  is,  shall  we  legislate  for  extreme   cases  t       1  > 
question    in    any    ecclesiastical    body,   and    they   wouldn't  1 

wouldn't  say  that  in  all  cases  it  is  wrong.      Let  the   missi. 
cide  such  cases.     We  too  have  weak  consciences,  as  has  been  said  on 
the  other  side.     We  have  at  good  a  right  t<>  that 

polygamy,  in  extreme  cases,  is  right,  as  they  have  to  ask  the  Board 
rang. 

"Chancellor  Walworth  referred  to  the  .'..  the 

Gospel,  where  polygamy  /'.<?  common,  and  said  the  case  might 
there.  In  his  State  polygamy  w  as  felony;  then'  it  is  lawful. 
couldn't  decide  It ;  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  dccld< 

In  other  words,  this   Protestant  gentleman,  prof- 
doubt,   to    draw    his   religion    from    the    Bilde    and    the    Bible 
only,  and   upbraiding   his  Catholic   neighbours  on   the  ground 
that  they  "teach  for  doctrines  the  commandment-  of  i 
•    deliberately   propounds   it   as   the   duty   of  Christian 
sionaries,  proceeding  to  preach  tin   Qotpel  to  a  mu- 

.  that  they  should  consult  the  existing  state  of  things,  the 
•*  customs  and  law>   of  the   people,  and 

ingly.  ;>:ian    r-  to    be    n,  .to   ;i 

plurality  of  wives,  or  to  denounce  it  as  a  sin    and 

.  according  to  the  habits  of  the  country  in  which   it    is 

The.    divine  law  is  to  be  regulated  according 

to  the  human. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  this  n  sub- 

version of  all  religious  principle   has  been  solemnly  adopted 
and  systematically   acted   upon   by  different    M  els  of  IV 
ants  in   the    Now  World,  in  connexion  with  m  'ring 

more  immediately  on  the  question  before  us, — of  the  evils  of 
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slavery.  In  1840,  it  was  moved  in  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  body,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Few  of  Georgia,  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted,  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  unjus- 
tifiable for  any  preacher  to  permit  coloured  persons  to  give 
testimony  against  white  persons  in  any  state  where  they  are 
denied  that  privilege  by  law"  This,  be  it  remembered,  is 
no  law  of  the  state ;  we  mean,  that  this  particular  resolution 
which  we  have  now  quoted  was  not  enacted  in  any  secular 
assembly — such  as  the  British  House  of  Parliament,  for  ex- 
ample ;  an  assembly  formed  of  men  of  all  kinds  of  religion,  or 
of  no  religion  at  all,  amongst  whom  the  religious  principle 
and  high  sense  of  duty  of  the  few  is  overpowered  perhaps,  and 
rendered  of  no  effect,  through  the  sordid  self-interest  of  the 
many, — but  it  is  the  decree  of  a  professedly  religious  assembly ; 
it  is  a  canon  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  proposed  and  passed  in 
a  synod  of  Christian — we  should  have  said,  of  Protestant-— 
ministers;  and  it  is  designed  to  regulate  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  their  own  religious  communion,  a  communion  which 
embraced  at  that  time  no  less  than  80,000  persons  of  this  very 
class,  who  were  thus  denied  the  right  to  testify  against  any 
white  brother  or  sister  who  might  grievously  oppress  and  injure 
them.  How  eloquent  a  commentary  on  the  texts  which  we 
have  so  often  referred  to,  as  to  the  abolition  under  the  new 
law  of  the  degrading  distinctions  between  bond  and  free,  and 
the  equality  before  God  of  all  mankind!  With  what  spiritual 
unction  must  these  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  on  their  return 
home  to  their  coloured  congregations,  armed  with  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  promulgate  this  decree  of  the  synod, — with 
what  unction  must  they  have  held  forth  upon  the  endearing 
relations  of  Christian  brotherhood,  choosing  for  their  text, 
perhaps,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them !"  If  our  readers  were 
not  weary  of  listening  to  the  details  of  these  atrocious  de- 
crees, passed  by  nominally  Christian  bodies,  we  could  mention 
others  of  a  similar  kind ;  others,  we  mean,  in  which  the  same 
principle  of  subserviency  of  the  divine  to  the  human  law  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  acknowledged  ;  such  as,  from  the  poly- 
gamy-loving Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
saving  souls,  without  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  civil 
condition  of  society  any  faster  than  the  consciences  of  the 
people  become  enlightened."  It  is  not,  then,  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  take  the  lead  to  rebuke  the  evil  ways  of 
the  world,  and  to  guide  them  into  better  courses,  but  only  to 
be  faithful  in  following  the  world,  in  keeping  pace  with  its 
moral  improvement. 
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\\  r  has  such  a  Church  as  this  to  conU-iul  with 

**//  .:nitude?      If  these  arc  tin-  n-iiiriuus 

iies  to  which  the  .slaveholders  in  the  Unit  the 

most  part  belong,  what  chance   is  tin-re  of  the  abolition,  or 

:i  the  mitigation  of  slavery  hein.u  brought  about  in  a  healthy 
and  peaceable  way  as  the  natural  fruit  of  true  Christian  ; 
cipl.s.'     Manifestly  none.     Protestant  Chri>tianity  is  the  ally 
of  i  ;,  and  the  most  cruel  Oppressor  of  the  si  . 

But   it  will   be  said,  that  though   it   is    : 

enormities  have  been  committed    by   certain   .sections  of  the 
most  important  Protestant  bodies  in  America,  } 
been  met  by  very  vehement  protests  on  the  part  ofol 
tions  of  the  same  bodies;  so  that  it   is  not  fair  to  ! 
charge  of  all  what  was  really  the  act  of  some  only,  and 
indignantly  repudiated   by   others.      We   arc   well   aware   that 
there  is  a  certain  dill'.  :  opinion  amou^  the  mcinbri 

the  various  Protestant  communities  of  America  upon  ; 

•  d    upon    every    other;    but 

significant   phenomenon   in    these   vacations,  viz.  that  though 
ostensibly  of  a  moral  character,  they  are  t 
certain  territorial  divisions,  and  seci 

not  from  the  r  that  indiviii 

SO  much  as  from    the   accident 
habitat  is  at  a  certain  convi-nicn  •  from  th 

tests  ngai  IKS  t.      It  was  very  keenly  and  ju>i!\ 
of  the  1'  MI   doctors  who   took   part' in  tl; 

the  synod  of  1MJ,  that  "  tin-  memorials  which  I 

hly  to  act  in  some  way  agaii  DM  not  from  those 

Who  were  suii'-rin^  under  the 

in    tfa  ;:  '          .  •<)    liv«  d   at    a   .list. .me  ; 

evil,  to  whom  it  was  not  in  saw 

:u>u_,'h,   as    tin 

whilst  of  those  who  lived  and  laboured  in  the  mi. 1st  . 
moral  vision  was  far  from  heinx'  so  acute.  Just  SO  tllOSe 
of  polygamy  in  the  lands  ithen  protest 

agm  patrons  of  slavery  at  home;  and  vice  ver*» 

holders,  and  supporters  of  slaveholders  in  the  st.-r 
fectly  scandalised  at  what 
in  th 

but  Uj  work  l,e- 

•iind   to  the  particular  evil  which  he  ought  tOOOmbt* 
—  he  silently  acquiesces  in   it, 

Meanwhile  tl.  .    i-oth  par: 

prudential  co;  spective  bodie  ud  ntly 

enf<  ;  M  upon  all,  and  gi-.  ry  irre- 

gularity rather  than  run  the  risk  of  "  disturbing  the  peace  of 
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their  Church."  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
testing party  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  proceeded  in  any 
one  instance  really  to  break  off  from  all  communion  with 
those  who  think  differently  from  themselves  on  these  matters. 
In  the  Presbyterian  community  certain  local  associations  have 
ventured  to  address  letters  of  remonstrance  and  friendly  re- 
buke to  the  General  Assembly ;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
knowing  their  contents,  have  voted  unanimously  not  to  receive 
them!  By  this  clever  device,  the  northern  churches  relieve 
their  consciences  by  testifying,  the  southern  churches  hold  on 
to  their  slaves,  and  Christian  fellowship  goes  on  as  before. 
The  result  is  briefly  described  thus:  "  the  local  congregational 
associations  cut  off  all  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly 
*  as  such,'  but  retain  fellowship  with  the  churches  composing 
it :  a  singular  operation  in  spiritual  surgery."  In  the  Methodist 
community  there  has  been  a  more  formal  separation  between 
the  northern  and  southern  churches,  and  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  slavery  was  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  dispute 
which  engendered  this  schism.  We  do  not  know  accurately 
all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  but  there  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  considerable  exaggeration  in  this  statement;  for  we 
find,  first,  that  it  was  not  the  northern  and  anti-slavery  churches 
who  seceded  from  the  southern  and  slave-supporting  churches, 
but  vice  versa,"  and  secondly,  several  slave-states  are  retained  in 
the  northern  division,  so  that  the  northern  conference  has  still 
upwards  of  4000  slaveholders,  and  about  30,000  slaves.  We 
cannot  therefore  admit  these  empty  protests  and  quasi-schisms 
as  really  absolving  any  portion  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
America  from  the  guilt  of  indirectly,  yet  most  powerfully,  up- 
holding the  existing  system  of  slavery  in  all  its  horrors.  We 
repeat,  then,  the  assertion  with  which  we  began,  and  which  we 
think  we  have  now  sufficiently  proved,  viz.  that  Protestantism, 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  the  one  chief  obstacle  to 
the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  country ; 
by  deliberately  sanctioning  the  sin  of  adultery  among  the 
slaves,  when  committed  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  master, 
it  ignores,  and,  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  annihilates  all 
social  relations  among  them,  and  so  renders  an  amelioration 
of  their  lot  in  this  respect  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible; 
while  by  sanctioning  in  its  churches  and  in  the  internal  regu- 
lations of  its  discipline  the  degrading  distinctions  of  caste,  it 
stimulates  and  perpetually  keeps  alive  the  very  root  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  institution. 
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IMPORTANT  DISCOVKKY  OF   FAT! IKK 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  t  II  \i 
BT.  MARK  AT 

A  VERY  interesting  discovery  1  -   been  made  al 

by    Father  Sccchi,    of  the   Society  of  Jesus.      This   lea: 
Orientalist  was  induced  to  visit  Venice   in   order  to  t -xaininc 
tlic  public  libraries,  with  a  view  to  obtain  material 
historical  work  upon  the  Council  of  Florence,  on  which  1. 
engaged;  and  his  search  has   brought  to   light  so  many  inte- 
resting manuscripts  connected  with  this  subject,   that  his 
has  been  protracted  far  beyond  his  original  intention.     Hut  in 
another  and  an  unexpected  way  his  residence  in  that  city  has 
been    productive   of  good,    and   subservient    to    the   c:ui>e    of 
divine  truth.      It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  remind  oni 
of  the  interest  which  atta  'he  chair  •   in  the 

sury  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at  Venice,  and  which  tradition 
decl-ires  to  be  the  identical  chair  of  the  Kvangelist  St.  Mark; 
since  this  most  interesting  relic,  ns  well  as  the  cha 

r,  preserved   in  the  same  city.  1  iade  the 

subject  of  contro\<  -,_:lish  public. 

the  sake-  of  clearness,  l.owev»r,  it    n. 

to  their  recollection  that  of  the  two  chairs  preserved  at 
nice,  one   claims   to   be   that  of  St.  Mark,  and  anotli 

Led    to    be    the    original   chair   of  St.    IN  !  it    from 

Antioch.      The  latter  is  p:  ;n  the  church 

and  upon  the  back  of  it  appeals  an   inscription  in  C'ulic  i 
ractcrs  which    is  universally  admitted   to  be   Mahometan,   and 
which    Father   Secchi    informs    u^    contains   I  tho 

Koran  ii  the  duty  of  ]  .     '  irse 

tin  i  diliicnlty  in  accounting  for  such  an   inx-iip1 

in  such  a  position.      It  appears  at  fir-t  sight  as  though  it  n 

ssarily  overthrow  the  claims  of  this  r  IK   to  I 
authentic;    and   the  difficulty   seems  increased    tenfold    \\hen 

informed  that  in   the  1'  •   Homo 

tlier  ;  chair,  which  is  also  said  to  In    the 

chair  of  >  from  Antioch.    \V.-  are  still  further  informed 

that  "it  is  beyond  dispute''  that  the  original  chair  of  tho 
AtMMtle, long  t  Antioch,  \\as,  together  with  numerous 

othr;  of  remote    antiquity,    broken    to   pieces  and   de- 

stroyed when  that  city  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Mahometans. 
One  would  have  thought  that  M  many  solid  blows  must  long 
since  have  entirely  demolished  the  pretensions  of  the  chair 
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which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Venice. 
Nevertheless,  ecclesiastical  traditions  have  very  often  a  vitality 
about,  them  which  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  critical  and  con- 
troversial hammering.  And  in  the  present  instance  the  truth 
seems  to  be — we  speak  on  the  authority  of  Father  Secchi, 
both  here  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  article  —  that 
neither  the  chair  at  Venice  nor  the  chair  in  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Rome,  pretends,  excepting  only  in  a  loose  and 
colloquial  way  of  speaking,  to  be  the  chair  of  Antioch ;  but 
that  in  both  there  exists  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  ori- 
ginal chair,  which  must  have  been  once  broken  up  and  di- 
vided; and  that  what  was  wanting  in  each  instance  to  make  a 
complete  structure  was  made  up  of  such  materials  as  chanced 
to  come  most  readily  to  hand.  An  examination  of  these 
several  relics  will  shew  in  each  case  a  particular  portion  com- 
posed of  Phrygian  marble,  differing  from  the  other  marbles 
that  have  been  made  use  of  to  complete  the  monuments.  In 
the  case  of  the  chair  at  Venice,  it  is  probable  that  the  beauty 
of  the  arabesque  pattern,  which  perhaps  was  not  known  to 
contain  any  inscription,  was  the  sole  cause  why  the  headstone 
of  a  Mahometan  grave  should  have  been  selected  as  a  suitable 
ornament  to  form  the  back  of  an  episcopal  chair. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to 
answer  by  anticipation  objections  that  would  otherwise  be 
raised,  we  proceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  chair  of 
St.  Mark.  It  is  upon  this  chair  that  the  inscription  occurs 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  and  which  has 
never  been  hitherto  explained  in  any  satisfactory  way.  It  has 
remained  an  enigma  for  the  last  two  centuries,  when  it  was 
first  brought  to  light  by  the  decay  of  the  external  covering  (of 
wood  inlaid  with  ivory)  in  which  the  marble  chair  had  been 
enclosed.  Many  meanings  have  since  been  suggested,  but 
apparently  without  any  good  foundation  to  support  them ; 
and  none  of  them  has  gained  any  thing  at  all  like  universal 
credence.  Father  Secchi  believes  that  he  has  now  set  this 
controversy  at  rest,  by  an  interpretation  which  embodies  a 
doctrine  as  well  as  records  a  fact,  and  which  possesses  an  in- 
terest not  alone  for  the  city  and  the  see  of  St.  Mark,  but  for 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  to  this  learned  Father  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  brief  outline  which  we  are  about  to 
lay  before  our  readers ;  those  who  require  a  more  exact  and 
critical  account  must  wait  for  the  publication  of  a  work  which 
he  is  now  engaged  upon,  and  which  will  enter  at  length  into 
all  the  various  questions  involved. 

The  first  notice  which  occurs  in  history  of  the  chair  of  St. 
Mark  is  in  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  of 
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Alex  iindc-r  the  Emperor  Maxa: 

A.D.  ;Jli>.      U  II  H l.urd  (»!'  him  that  so  great  was  his  luunility, 

:'or  the  chair  of  St.  Mark,  1 
which  M>  many  of  his  hol\  -sors  had  instructed   \. 

.,  th.it  \vhen   he  asMsh  d   in  «.  Lurch  at  tli 
could  never  be  pi  it  himself  therein  ;   he 

say  that  it  appeared  to  liim  us  if  the  chair  was  surron 
a  divine  splendour.     After  tlu 
obtained  po>session  of  his  body;    anil  1; 

tilical  n  placed  it  in  triumph  in  the  seat  which  he  had 

declared  himself  unworthy  to  occupy  while  li,  ;•  \\hich, 

with   lighted   torches  and    branches    of  palm,   amid   cloud 
incense  and  the  sound  of  sacred  songs,  they  boi  \  to 

burial.      Surely  none  can  desire  a  more  eloquent  and  > 
ing  testimony  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  relic  was  he-. 

ila  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  crnturv. 
•re  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  the  faith  was  fii 
among  l:  ti   by  the   1  t  St.  Mark,  who    : 

in  the  famous  city  of  Aquii  ves  some 

support  from  the  testimony  c>:  gory  Na. 

spe  .  Mark  as  having  prea 

Hans  :    an    t  xprr.-^ion    ha\i:  :dcr 

sense   than  wuiild    be   satislieil    by  admitting    that   he    had 
COIii pan:  !o    Home.       \\'hen,  tip 

was  in   tlie   midst  of  his  career  of  conquest,  ai.d  tl: 
memoiials  of  so   many   Christ: 

pillaged,  and  destroyed  by   his   fanatical    hordes — when  <  spe- 

\n;ioch   had   pcrislu-d,  and   the 

••  (hair  of  St.    !  in  d,  it   i- 

prising  that  precautioi 

at  Alexandria ;  and  when;  was  it  1 
guai 

the  1  to 

.1   it    had 
original  had 

ir    h,l(l    p. 

in  :  !  the  little  island  o!  (u.ulo,  to  \\hich  the 

See  of  .\ 

on   by  the  Ki:  n  which  t'  •  the 

chair  of  Al  out 

.  Mark  at 

Venice,  A.D.  itar;  and 

upon  the  (lection  of  a  modern  tabernacle  about  two  < 
ago,  it  was  deposited  in  the  treasury.      The  chair  is  cut  out  of 
a  solid  block  of  white  marble;  and,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
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served,  it  was  enclosed  in  an  outer  case,  the  gradual  decay  of 
which  revealed  the  inscription  which  we  must  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

The  language  of  this  inscription  is  Hebrew,  and  the  cha- 
racters in  which  it  is  written  are  those  which  were  commonly 
used  by  the  Egyptian  Jews ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  Aramaean, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Palmyrene.  Another 
peculiarity  is,  that  they  are  written  from  left  to  right ;  and  this 
has  probably  been  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  deciphering 
them  ;  for  the  characters  themselves  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
sharp  and  distinct.  That  he  might  study  the  inscription  at  his 
leisure,  Father  Secchi  caused  an  impression  to  be  taken  in 
wax ;  and  as  this  process  had  the  effect  of  transposing  the  let- 
ters, and  brought  the  first  letters  in  the  inscription  to  take 
their  proper  place  at  the  right  instead  of  the  left,  the  difficulty 
was  at  once  solved,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  unfolded. 
Father  Secchi  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  5*  but  as  we  have  no  types  which  can  reproduce  it 
faithfully,  our  readers  must  be  contented  for  the  present  with 
a  translation  of  it,  and  await  the  publication  of  Father  Secchi's 
own  book,  before  they  study  it  in  its  original  characters.  The 
following  Latin  translation  is  from  himself;  and  we  have  done 
our  best  to  render  it  accurately  into  English : 

CATHEDRA  .  MARCI  .  EADEM  .  DIVINA  .  REGVLA  .  MEA  .  MARCI . 
MEI  .  (EST)  .  IN  .  AETERNVM  .  IVXTA  .  ROMAM. 

The  Chair  of  Mark ;  the  same  my  divine  Rule  and 
my  Mark's  :  ever  at  Rome. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  inscription  not  only  describes 
this  chair  as  the  very  chair  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  but 
declares  that  the  "  divine  rule"  of  him  who  wrote  these  lines 
was  ever  to  be  guided  by  the  holy  Roman  See.  These  are 
Strange  words,  indeed,  to  emerge  just  now  from  the  darkness 
of  eighteen  centuries ;  and  the  divine  rule  is  one  which  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  See  of  Westminster  as  to  the  See  of 
Alexandria. 

Both  the  characters  in  which  the  inscription  is  written,  and 
the  history  of  the  chair  itself,  sufficiently  attest  its  antiquity. 
Moreover,  the  familiar  and  affectionate  form  of  address,  "  my 
Mark,"  naturally  suggests  to  us  that  the  author  of  these  words 
had  been  personally  known  to  the  holy  Evangelist ;  and  as  the 
J3ishop  Ananias,  who  succeeded  St.  Mark  in  the  See  of  Alex- 

*  The  singular  fact  of  the  inscription  being  written  from  left  to  right  is 
accounted  for  by  Father  Secchi  as  having  been  done  in  conformity  to  Christian 
custom  ;  as  being,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  Judaism. 
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nmlriu,  and   occupied  it  for  twenty-three  years,  was  also  of 
h  origin,  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that   it  was 
lie  who  caused  these  lines  to  be  engraved  upon  the  chair  of 
his  pi  <  .       If  there   he  any  bishop  of  the  early  Church 

in  whom  we  should  cxj  .1  an  affectionate  and  ; 

xeal   tor  the  dixinc  authority  of  St.  lYter,  that  bishop  would 
certainly  be  his  beloved  and  faithful  companion.  .  :  and 

it  appears  as  if  the  author  of  this  inscription  had  been  d 

;tyinur  to  a  teacher  whom  he  deeply  revered,  how  he  had 
faithfully  followed  the  lessons  he  had  received  from  hi:: 
further  still,  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  us  to  su; 
the  "  divine  rule"  which  he  records  is  a  ({notation  of  some  oft- 
repeated  words  of  St.  Mark  him 


MADELEINE,  THE  ROSlfcBE, 

(II  U'TI.K    III. 

OF  all  the  many  fetes  in  France,  there  is  not  on< 

to  behold,  more  beautiful  in  its  object,  than  the  fete  of  la 
Jtori&re.  We  do  not  quite  despair  some  day  of  seeing  it  trans- 
planted to  our  shores,  when  the  j^ood  old  t  Catholicity 

ly  may  imprc.-s  their  stamp  of  virtuous  emulation  in  the 
breasts  of  the  village  maid  ;  when  the  farmer's  daughter  may  not 
disdain  the  churn,  or  hold  up  her  crochet-work  or  silken  em- 
broid-TV,  with  a  proud  toss  of  the  head,  when  in  the  quiet  sim- 
plicity of  your  heart  you  ask  h  T,  •'  11,^  she  been  a-milkin.^  '" 
Farmen1  d .--.ujhters  do  nothing  of  this  now  ;  but  they  ap 

I    in    all   things, —  dance-   polkas,    play  the   piano,    K 
Italian,  and  (as  a  matter  oiant  of  and  would 

mortally  <i<  Df,       In  France  it  i->  th  dream 

of  a  rilUgG  maiden's   h..nt.  to   bear   off  the    palm   of  ^o< 
Unlike   th-  :iity,  it    -  :    the 

e-lls  all   such.        1 1  urtue, 

humility,  industry,  goodness,  which  the  plainest  may  run  for; 
happy  the  one  who  \\in^l  Not  al«  1  with 

roses,  but  a  subscription-purse  is  raised  for  her,  a  Lr<>ld  chain 
given,  and  above  all,  nmidst  the   tears  of  the  \\boli 
tion,    in    some    quirt    little    rural   chapel,  /<  9t  who   has 

watched    the   training  of  i\.\  -mite    child    and   pupil, 

her  his    1.  ..fter    delivering  a  feeling   and  perhaps 

most  eloquent  d  <>m  the  carlust  days  of  childhood, 

Pere  Gallin  had  set  his  heart  upon  oi.e  day  crowning  little 
Madeleine,  the  poor  orphan  child.  In  the  meantime,  many 
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passed,  of  course,  from  their  age,  before  her,  and  each  one  had 
been  held  up  as  an  example  to  her,  until  the  child's  every 
thought  was  fixed,  not  on  the  purse  or  golden  chain,  but  upon 
the  wreath  of  roses.  Her  dream  at  length  seemed  certain  of 
realisation  ;  so  pure,  so  good  was  Madeleine,  that  unanimously 
all  elected  her  for  the  honour,  to  which  election  le  pere  gave 
his  conscientious  assent.  This  was  the  streak  of  blue  in  Made- 
leine's clouded  sky  after  Alexis'  departure  ;  for  her  sky  was  a 
very  troubled  one :  the  uncertainty  of  ever  gaining  his  aunt's 
consent  to  their  marriage,  even  ultimately  ;  and  then  the  many 
chances  in  a  man's  life  for  the  first  time  quitting  home  for  the 
busy  world.  True,  she  had  been  all  to  him  in  their  village  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  see  so  many  fairer  faces  than  her  own — 
for  though  very  fair  in  all  other  eyes,  Madeleine  had  a  hum- 
ble opinion  of  her  own  charms,  and  this  the  farther  enhanced 
them,  as  it  lent  so  mild  and  gentle  a  look  to  her  soft,  down- 
cast eye.  Surely  the  child  born  in  sorrow  bears  that  impres- 
sion on  her  countenance ;  it  never  is  joyous,  like  the  one 
which  has  seen  the  light  in  bright  sunshine.  However,  as  the 
moment  approached  for  the  fete  of  the  Rosicre,  a  quiet  joy 
shone  on  her  open  brow,  where  all  was  peace — the  peace  a 
good  conscience  gives.  Then,  too,  she  should  no  longer  be 
quite  a  dependent  for  a  fortune — though  the  kindness  of  the 
Bertrands  made  her  feel  that  dependence  but  little — for  she 
would  have  a  purse  of  nearly  twenty  pounds ;  for  the  neigh- 
bouring ladies  all  subscribed  to  it,  and  the  village  was  not  very 
small,  and  all  put  their  mite  to  this  good  act ;  a  gold  chain, 
too,  would  be  given  in  the  chapel,  with  due  ceremony.  All 
these  thoughts  so  occupied  her,  that  she  passed  over  the  fact 
more  tranquilly  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done,  that 
Alexis  had  not  written  for  nearly  a  week.  She  spoke  of  it  to 
Louise ;  but  this  loving  friend  strove  to  bring  peace  to  her 
heart,  by  pointing  out  all  the  hurry,  weariness,  and  toil  of  a 
soldier's  march ;  for  he  was  journeying  onward  every  day  far- 
ther from  Nogent  and  Madeleine.  Despite  every  argument 
in  favour  of  patience,  however,  her  heart  began  to  beat  more 
rapidly,  and  a  little  flush  of  anxiety  was  on  her  cheek  as  the 
second  week  crept  on,  and  still  no  news  from  him.  "  Surely 
he  must  be  ill  ?"  she  said  anxiously  to  Louise  ;  "  and  how  shall 
we  hear  ?  His  aunt  will  not  tell  us,  even  if  she  know  ;  and 
Madame  Bertrand,  though  so  good  and  kind,  sees  nothing  to 
be  uneasy  about.  What  can  we  do,  Louise,  ma  bonne  Louise  ?" 
This  good  creature  forbore  to  tell  the  anxious  girl  how 
troubled  she  herself  felt,  having  written  to  him,  unknown  to 
any  one,  without  receiving  a  reply  ;  still  she  naturally  did  not 
suffer  so  much  as  Madeleine ;  she  was  older,  and  only  a  sister 


M. 

i  a  much-attached  one;  an 

:  tlint  his  duties  alone  caused  liis  M!< 
stood  thus,  when  a  circumstance  so  painful   t 
occurred,   that  for  a  few   days  every   other  thought   was   set 

-  in  the  habit     a  tiling  well  i 
in  the  village— of  collect 

in  the  neighbourhood  at  given  limes,   and   frequently 
these  remained  in   his  possession  til  all  w< 

:,  \\hcn   he   pi  sum  in   hi*    '  •       .      <  > .1 

the   d  the   last  rent  had  been  paid  him,  their  quiet 

house  was  entered  in  the  night,  and  the  whole  amount  c 
off.      It  seemed   tin 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  family  and  \\ : 

r  else  have  made  minute  inquiries;  for  nothi; 
was  touched,  but  the  bureau  alone  opened,  and  nil  I 
We  arc  wrong  in  saying  nothin 

a    miniatu:    .  1'  Madame    Hertrand's  mother,   which    >he 

\  much;  it  was  set  in  an  old-fashioned  setting  resembling 
brilliants,  but  its  actual  value  was  nothing.      The  sun 
Joined  amountt  MI!  this  tt 

not  lai  :    though  perhaps  the 

. 

dwelling  had  h  thief; 

such   (  ii    the 

upiight  mind.     Some  s! 

!  suspicious  appearane  n  in  the  neighbourhood, 

and  remained  for  some  days  at  /. 

could    be    said  about  them,    neither  had    Mdlle  Lagui 
right  to  complain,  for  they  p.iid  well;   but  there  was  that  un- 
able air   of  Robert  Macaireinn  about  them,  that   all 
.  shyly  upon   then  .  the'   robbery  had  i 

.lie  Lagm  r  that  th< 

ibout    th- 

she  was — what  her  ag 
was  si.  then  to  confirm  this 

e    account,   for    they   had    1 

nu;:h  n.  malig^ 

in   instant  suspect  that  she   had   any  kn<  : 

mind  how  painful  a  thing 
in   air  \\ith    surli  char;ic- 

i  trand,  tli 

.ncc  passed,  laughed    at    the   child's 
lightly  than  perh;.]»s  she  might  • 

vour   to   tranquilli 
sicur  Uertrand,  though  an  exeelh-nt  man,  had  less  < 
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feeling  than  Iris  wife  ;  indeed,  Madeleine's  position  was  so 
totally  forgotten  by  him,  loving  her,  as  he  did,  like  a  child, 
that  he  could  see  no  possible  cause  for  her  annoyance :  neither 
was  there  in  fact ;  but  we  sometimes  have  these  mysterious 
and  unaccountable  feelings  of  overwrought  delicacy  ;  besides, 
Mdlle  Lagune  had  spoken  to  every  one  of  the  men  inquiring 
about  her ;  so  much  so,  that  many  a  good-natured  jest  from  a 
homely  neighbour  of,  "Ha,  Mdlle  la  Rosier -e !  so  you  have 
acquaintances  thieves,  have  you  ?  Don't  let  them  steal  your 
fortune  or  gold  chain,  however."  And  the  poor  girl  struggling 
to  seem  calm,  oppressed  by  such  jests  and  Alexis's  strange 
silence,  would  creep  away  and  weep  bitterly.  To  one  only 
person  could  she  open  her  whole  heart ;  not  even  to  Louise 
could  she  do  this,  but  to  le  bon  Pere  Gallin.  One  day  she 
sought  him,  more  oppressed  in  heart  than  ever;  it  wanted 
about  a  week  of  the  fete ;  she  told  him  her  many  sorrows, 
which  the  good  man  endeavoured  to  lighten  to  her  young 
bosom  ;  then  she  spoke  of  the  mysterious  terror  this  robbery 
had  inspired  her  with  —  a  terror  as  though  she  had  in  some 
way  caused  it.  He  laughed  at  these  ideas,  attributing  them 
to  the  chatterings  of  Mdlle  Lagune  and  her  set;  then  assuming 
a  more  serious  tone,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  "  My  child, 
I  have  long  been  going  to  tell  you  something  which  I  think 
you  ought  to  know:  it  is  rather  a  painful  subject,  and  I  have 
consequently  deferred  it;  but  as  recent  events  have  engendered 
reflection  in  your  young  mind,  better  at  once  tell  you.  Ma- 
deleine, I  believe  you  have  a  father  living." 

Madeleine  turned  pale  and  trembled  ;  she  knew  enough  of 
her  own  history  (Louise  had  confided  it  to  her)  to  look  upon 
his  memory,  for  such  she  had  deemed  it,  with  distrust  and 
horror :  his  cruel  desertion  of  her  poor  mother  was  the  cause 
of  this.  Now  to  know  that  he  was  in  existence  created  a  chill 
at  her  heart  like  death  :  she  felt  as  if  she  were  already  claimed 
by  him,  and  subject  to  his  control.  Pere  Gallin  continued, 
"From  all  your  unfortunate  mother  told  me,  I  was  led  to  doubt 
whether  she  had  had  sufficient  proof  of  his  death  ;  consequently 
I  made  every  inquiry,  which  ended  in  my  positively  discover- 
ing that  the  man  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  tree  was  not  your 
father,  though  he  had  been  occupied  as  a  wood-cutter.  I 
traced  him  from  place  to  place :  the  last  was  to  the  employ  of 
a  wood-merchant  in  Paris,  whose  service  he  quitted  suddenly, 
saying  he  had  inherited  some  property  near  Rouen.  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  there,  but  every  trace  failed;  this  is  four  years 
since  :  what  has  become  of  him,  I  know  not.  I  must  tell  you, 
my  child,  that  from  the  character  I  heard  of  him  every  where, 
I  deemed  it  better  to  keep  all  this  knowledge  to  myself.  I 
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do  not  mean  to  say  1  dishonest  name,  but  a  wild  un- 

settled om\     I  have  friends  still  making  inquiries;  and  should 
we  di>co\cr  him,  Madeleine,  1  will  tell  yon." 

Madek-ii:  ly  kiu-\v  why. 

"Do  not  weep,  my  child,"  said  the  kind  man  ;  "  it  should 
comfort  you  to  know  I  r  as  tin-  old  saying  has 

it,  blood  is  thicker  than  water.    Though  Monsieur  and  MM 

.  trand  have   1>  irents  to  son,  yet  some   day  it  < 

solace  you  to  find  a  lather,  and  let  us  hope,  with  increasing 
>od  man." 

"  I  will  hope  so,  lather,"  she  answered,  trying  to  still  her 
tears;  "hut  I  am  so  sorrowful,  th  ihing  ter 

now."      Some  time  longer  he  spoke   to  her,  and  the-  hear 
neath  the  influence  of  his  kindness,  and  the  spell  which  t: 
whom  Heaven  sends  to  comfort  us  in  our  afllieti< 
cises  over  our  minds,  she  grew  almost  cheerful,  and  cast  her 
tor  awhile  behind  her. 

"You  did  not  tell  me  \\here  you  last  heard  of  my  poor 
father,"  she  said. 

"  He  was  with  Monsieur  Lafon  :uvhant,  (hiai  St. 

s  the  reply. 

"  1  prill  DM)  for  him,"  she  said,  bending  her  fair  head  in 
humility  and  faith.  " Lc  t>»n  J)i>'n  \\ill  perhaps  hear  a  child's 
prayer  for  her  fat; 

Taking  leave  of  ti.  she  proceeded  homewards  more 

cheerful  and  hopeful. 

CHAP  UK   IV. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Bcrtrand's  house  was  in  profound 
tb  all  appearance,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  this 
day;    but    Madeleine   sat  some    time   after   this   hour   at   her 
window,  which    looked   into    the    garden:    the    girl    of 
sixtt 

.    much    do»-s   thought   call    forth   all  the   . 
H  the  mind's  half-formed  id- 

he  pondered  \\hc  : 

it  Were  «juite  right  on  her  ;  mnin  in 

\\li-  :  «ranl   or  tronl>le.      "  I  \\ill 

,iin,"  she   mi  ntally  said  ;    "  I  know  he  will  gu 

Thus  tliinkin    .  for  the  night.    She  had 

been  sitting  without   a  light;   a>  she   ijuiitcd  the  window  and 
raised  a  hand    to   close    the    lat:  mcd    to  gl 

beneath   the   shade   of  a  ride-spreading    apple-tree    in   full 
blossom.     She  started,  drew  back,  looking  fixedly  on  the  spot, 
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but  nothing  more  appeared  to  alarm  her ;  still  the  heart  beat ; 
and  hastily  drawing  her  white  dimity  curtain  before  the  win- 
dow, she  forgot  the  most  material  thing,  namely,  to  fasten  the 
lattice.  Young  heads  sleep  heavily,  more  so  in  sorrow  than 
in  joy;  this  latter  may  give  them  dreams  of  feather- weight ; 
sorrow  is  a  plummet,  and  bears  down  the  eyelid.  Madeleine 
sank  into  a  deep  heavy  sleep,  and  dreamed  of  her  father ;  he 
was  beside  her,  and  in  her  great  anxiety  to  distinguish  his 
features,  the  spell  on  her  spirit  broke,  and  starting  up  in  fear, 
she  became  conscious,  to  her  horror,  that  she  was  not  alone  in 
that  dark  chamber.  Her  alarm  prevented  her  from  uttering 
more  than  an  exclamation  of  intense  terror  as  she  sat  up  in  bed. 
"  Hush !"  whispered  a  voice,  a  well-remembered  one,  even 
though  so  lowered  in  its  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable, 
except  to  her  ear.  "  Hush,  Madeleine  !  if  you  betray  me,  T 
am  lost." 

"  Alexis !"  she  uttered  ;  "  Alexis  !  you  here,  and  thus  ! 
What  has  occurred  ?  Speak,  for  you  inspire  me  with  a  fear 
I  cannot  express."  As  she  spoke  she  slid  from  the  bed,  and 
hastily  throwing  a  dress  around  her,  sat  shivering  with  alarm 
on  the  side  of  it. 

"  Madeleine,"  he  whispered,  again  taking  her  cold  hand  in 
his  own,  clammy  like  death,  "  Madeleine,  you  once  said  you 
loved  me  above  all  on  earth ;  I  come  this  night  to  ask  you 
again,  is  it  so?  Are  you  certain,  certain  that  nothing  can 
ever  wean  your  affections  from  me  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Alexis,"  she  breathed  through  her  chattering 
teeth.  "  I  have  told  you  so  before  ;  you  should  have  believed 
me  ;  but  surely  you  have  come  this  night  for  some  other  cause 
than  to  ask  a  question  so  often  answered  before  ?"  Even  as 
she  spoke,  she  wondered  at  her  own  coldness ;  she  who  would 
once  have  flown  to  meet  his  welcoming  embrace,  now  sat  cold 
and  motionless ;  he  too  was  changed  and  paralysed ;  it  was 
like  a  meeting  of  spirits,  not  flesh  and  blood. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  to  assure  me,"  he  impatiently 
cried,  raising  his  voice  higher,  "  that  nothing  shall  ever  part 
us,  not  if  you  meet  your  father." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?"  she  asked  in  wild  surprise. 

"  This,  that  you  will  meet  soon;  he  may  not  seek  you,  but 
you  will  meet." 

"  Strange,  strange,"  she  uttered,  "  that  you  should  speak 
of  that  which  only  was  uttered  to  me  this  day !  but  let  this 
tranquillise  you,  dearest — nor  father,  friends,  fate — nothing 
shall  part  us." 

11  You  have  forgotten  one  thing  in  your  enumeration,  Ma- 
deleine— crime,  would  not  that  part  us  ? " 

VOL.  xi.  z 
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"Alexis!"  she  aim  .   clasping  both  his    cold 

•  me  in..  guilty 

of  cr; 

"  1  knew  ii  ! "  In-  answered  di 
•withdraw  the  it  still   clasped  ;    "  let  me  go  : 

i   it,  ami  i'nnn  me:    let  me  g«>;    I  can 

add  another  to  tin-  one  ahv.uly  done,  and 

"  \i  ::iy  aliiain  ml — my  all — "  subbed    the 

..  irl,  drop]  re    him  and  cl  •  his  knees 

1  will  never  t: 

.   will  stand  by.  and  soothing,  win 
ance  and  right;  but  never  lea\< 
you." 

"  Thanks,    my   Madeli-ine,"  lie    replied,    in    the    same    un- 

(1  hopeless  tone:    ''now    1   ean   return   to   my  re. 
for  awhile;  only  for  awhile,  for  soon  J  ahull  In'  /r«r." 

>rds  he  whisp-  .uulibly  in  lu  i 

"    i  iiave  not  deserted  ?"  she  asked  in  an 

.•night  thi  ir  crime.'' 

'•  I  Ksertion  !  "     and    lie    laughed    honi.Mi\.      ••  1  >    ~    rtion! 
-  play.      No;    I    am   hen-   with   the  eonsent  of  my  snpe- 

,s  tak«  11  ill,  and  they  gave  me  a  month's 
1  ha\  ••/•,  you  will  understaiu 

the  fact  is,  I  could  not  lea\e  you:  you    were  surrounded 

. 

lid     I    h  a\  maps   sev- 

'Injt ;    I  robbed  this  h. 

and    ha\e    lain    hidden    ever   since;    the    nott-. 

,    I    si  1,1 1  i    | 

poun  [y  win  ii  3 

-hrank    bark    from    hi 

arm  which  essa  -s,  but  the 

•  quickly  and  convulsi\ 

"  Now,  d 

. 

,-t    not    find    n. 
not  to  :  •  hint 

.llin." 

Of!    shii.  I 

him  ;   it  would  be  sacrilege." 

"A:  B    exclaimed;      "why,    he    would    ill 

BODie  :i.  and    I   be  lost," 

••  lie  would  not,   Alexi-,  he  would  not;  but  I   dare  not 
bear  the  bun;  t  and  en 

"A   crime!"    he  added,    in    a    low    tone    of   bitterness; 
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<(  crime  for  you,  and  you  will  betray  and  condemn  me  ever- 
lastingly ;  mind  that,  girl;  for  the  day  it  becomes  known,  I 
die.  Keep  the  secret,  and  I  will  in  a  short  time  restore  all ; 
besides,  the  error  is  mine,  not  yours ;  think  to  what  an  eternal 
fete  you  doom  me ;  think,  girl — think,  Madeleine,  you  whom 
I  love  so  madly — think,  and  swear  to  keep  the  secret." 

He  clasped  her  hands  in  both  of  his,  and  her  trembling, 
scarcely  articulating  lips  repeated  after  him  a  solemn  oath  of 
secrecy.  As  the  last  words  were  uttered  he  stooped,  and 
pressing  his  lips  on  her  brow,  whispered — "  Now,  farewell 
awhile,  my  own  love;  I  must  fly;  were  I  found  here,  discovery 
would  be  inevitable  ;  I  shall  soon  be  free,  and  near  you  once 
more.  Farewell,  my  own  love,  la  Rosiere ;  on  that  day  of 
rejoicing  remember  me,  your  Alexis." 

She  saw  him  creep  towards  the  window ;  lie  turned,  waved 
his  hand,  stepped  through  the  lattice,  and  descended  a  ladder 
placed  outside.  With  straining  eyes  she  watched  all  this, 
and  then  sank  back  fainting  on  her  pillow.  It  appeared  to  her 
imagination,  on  surveying  the  events  we  have  related,  that  this 
insensibility  had  been  succeeded  by  a  feverish  sleep  ;  for  she 
started  from  a  confused  dream  of  other  things,  to  recall,  after 
awhile,  the  whole  of  the  painful  scene  with  Alexis. 

At  first  she  felt  disposed  to  imagine  it  the  hallucination  of 
slumbering  fancy  ;  but  when  she  started  at  an  early  hour  from 
her  bed,  awakened  by  the  singing  of  the  still  more  material 
bird  beneath  her  window,  there  stood  an  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  her  nocturnal  visitor:  a  ladder  was  placed  against 
the  wall,  her  lattice  open,  and  on  the  ledge  inside  lay  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers  still  fresh  and  unfaded.  Madeleine  raised  them 
to  her  lip,  but  ere  they  touched  it  the  first  thought  of  myste- 
rious happiness  at  his  presence  was  chased  by  the  memory  of 
his  crime,  and  with  a  shudder  she  flung  them  from  her;  then 
a  second  thought  arose  within  her — she  must  remove  all  evi- 
dence of  his  visit,  which  would  tend  to  betray  and  condemn 
him.  As  she  prepared  to  do  this,  the  remembrance  of  the  oath 
extorted  from  her  arose  in  her  mind,  and  with  that  recollec- 
tion the  last  ray  of  comfort  forsook  her,  for  she  had  resolved 
upon  laying  the  whole  affair  before  her  guide  in  all  things, 
Pere  Gallin;  now  that  was  impossible,  she  had  solemnly  sworn 
secrecy  for  awhile,  especially  to  him.  The  weeping,  agitated 
girl  opened  her  door  gently,  and  creeping  down  stairs  stole 
into  the  garden;  beneath  her  window  were  the  prints  of  a 
man's  footsteps  in  the  soft  earth ;  these  she  effaced  carefully 
with  a  rake,  and  removing  the  ladder  carried  it  into  an  out- 
house from  whence  it  had  been  taken.  This  circumstance 
alone  would  have  been  convincing  proof,  had  any  been 
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needed,  of  Alexis's  presence  ;  for  often   had   In-   brou-ht   the' 
ladder  from   its  accustomed    place    to    gather  some   ripe  fruit 
for  her,  or  else  arrange  the  vine  and  cK-mntis  which  clu 
round  the  window  lie    had  entered  so  daringly  the  last  night. 
Kven    before   the   ser\ant    n  trace    had   <!i 

and  the  truly  wivtched  girl  WU  sitting  on  the  edge  of  h-. 
in  solitude  and  terror,  I  bitterly. 

\is  had  argued  with  her,  and  pointed  out  that   i: 
no  crime  of  hers;   that  she  was  quite  innocent :   consequently 
she  endeavoured  so   to  p  .       i  |  little 

inward  monitor  which  i.  >he  felt   tliat  it  was 

an  error  on  her  part,  the  concealment;   yet   how  break   her 
oath?     Poor   Madeleine,   with   no  one   to  guide,    noth 
direct   or  counsel   but   her  own    uninformed    though   U] 
mind,  grew   hourly  mo:  h    and   ui 

this;    and  the    continued    silence    of  Alexis    was    by    1 

d  a  sufficient  excuse.      Monsieur  and  Madame  Hertrand 
forgot  their  young  days  of  love,  and  overlooking    the  fact  of 

-ilencc,  attributed  her  n  stK  >s  Mate  to  tl. 

vousncss  natural    to   a  youn  ing  for   the  lir>t   time  to 

play  a  prominent   part   in   a   public   ceremony;   and    tl: 
means  they  took  oi  made  her  position 

painful;   for  from  morning  till   night   she   heard  nothing  else 

i  of  but  the  coming  honour,  by  her,  as  th« 
so  well  deserved.      Her  heart  said  otherwise  :  for  >he  could  no 

:  lay  it  bare  in  all  candour  to  the  one  who  had  inst: 
her  from  infancy.  I'efore  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  ol  < 
it  became  i  that  she  should  approach  ti.  ional, 

and   with    pure  clear  CO1  IYC  her  /«' 

The  war  within  her  irful  one.      How  tell  /••  y'/v  that 

she   was  bound  by  a  solemn    oath    not   to   dr.  .  rime  ^ 

1  it  .'      At   last  the  sophist:  inents 

i  so  much  accustomed   to   look   up   to 
Din  in  all   things,  as  one  si.  .    and  on 

judgment  she    relied   \\hcii  <  mbarras- 

over  her  .  and    Oi< 

herself  against   the   promptings   of  In  ,  .   and    kept 

.ut    his   \-i>it    and  crime.      "  After  all,"  she  I 
•  ne   no   ill  ;    I  am    not  bound  in  eh;. 
.Its  of  oil. 

but  cnrcni 

alter  <  d   it  would    h.  .   appeal   to   the 

'    to  guide   her   than   she 
was  to  lead  herself  in  so  serious  an  affair. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

None  but  the  wretched  Madeleine  herself  knew  her  deep 
anxiety  as  the  day  approached  for  the  fete.  Every  moment 
since  that  fatal  night  she  had  been  hoping  to  see  Alexis 
arrive ;  hoping  and  dreading — for  his  freedom  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  his  soul's  purity  and  uprightness;  still 
she  longed  to  see  and  urge  upon  him  some  speedy  method  of 
restitution  and  repentance.  But  time  flew,  and  he  neither 
came  nor  wrote ;  and  the  evening  before  the  fete  arrived.  As 
she  looked  upon  her  white  dress  of  purity  and  truth,  a  cold 
shudder  crept  over  her  ;  the  heart  disavowed  the  justice  of  the 
robe  ;  she  argued  in  her  own  favour,  but  conscience  said, 
"  There  is  one  hidden  spot  wherein  you  have  tacitly  been 
deceiving." 

The  morning  came,  and  a  bright  joyous  sun  lit  up  the 
scene.  There  were  bands  of  village  musicians,  who  if  not 
worthy  of  exalted  places  in  an  orchestra,  assuredly  made  up 
for  want  of  immense  talent  by  their  heartiness  and  sincerity 
in  summoning  all  to  attend  upon  the  Rosiere  of  that  day. 
Madeleine  could  scarcely  walk  down  the  stairs  when  Louise 
came  as  her  handmaiden  to  summon  her ;  she,  in  her  igno- 
rance, attributed  much  of  the  other's  agitation  to  timidity  and 
her  naturally  retiring  disposition.  These  might  once  have 
acted  upon  her  feelings";  but  every  thing  else  was  absorbed 
in  the  thought,  the  undying  thought,  "  1  am  not  worthy  of 
this ! " 

At  last  she  reached  the  street — or  road,  as,  from  it  quiet- 
ness, it  rather  deserved  to  be  called.  Madame  Bertrand  had 
kissed  her  half  an  hour  before,  as  she  confided  her  to 
Louise,  bidding  her  be  brave ;  and  with  her  husband  and 
several  neighbours  proceeded  in  advance  to  the  village  church, 
where  the  ceremony  would  take  place. 

The  road  before  the  house  was  one  motley  crowd  of  per- 
sons in  their  gayest  attire ;  and  the  bands  played — different 
airs,  'tis  true  ;  but  who  cared  ?  who  listened  ?  they  enlivened 
the  scene,  and  that  was  all  which  was  required.  As  the 
Rosiere  appeared,  a  loud  shout  greeted  her ;  she  looked  very 
pale,  pale  almost  as  the  white  ribbons  in  her  little  cap. 

"  Lean  on  me,  mafille"  whispered  Louise.  "  Poor  child, 
you  are  trembling ;  there,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of, 
*  if  he  were  here !'  but  don't  fret;  some  day  he  will  be  beside 
you  for  even  a  happier  day  than  this." 

Madeleine  gasped  for  breath. 

"  Mademoiselle  Madeleine,"  said  a  3Toung  man  stepping: 

fnvnn-A      v   Mf-Vi      a       +ir»iirl       nil.        Vi      1   1*  1  I-       '  I*'          I  J 
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ill  you  oblige  me,  and  El  to-day?      I  i 

the    best   I  could  find   any   when-;    1    know    you 
\vhiti-  reses,  and  they  arc  lit: 

She  gazed  on    them  with  •. .--    t]u  \  ivm: 

her  of  the  bouqi;  had  left  -he  took 

then  :th  a  tn mbling  hand. 

.  Louis  Debrets,"  she  said  with  :  '    I 

will  wear  tin 

•me  one  else  would  1. 
able,  whom  I  know,"  lie  added  in  a  lov, 
here  to  give,  them,  so  I  must  be  his  substitute.     Don't  heai 
at   what    I    say,   Mademoiselle:   you    will    understand    \vh 

.11  soon;   don't  think  me  jealous  ;  I  know 
there's  no  hope  for  iih  .  I  you,  tiutl  will  r< 

on,  and  come  to  \ 

rank  ba<  on  Louise's  arm  ; 

a  si-  nanner  about  thisyoulh,  which  e<  .  her 

thai  xis's  visit   to 

I 

aild    confide    his    du  a 

As  this  latter 

:.oti<;lis,    she    allov.  ;   by 

id  eoiupanions  and  led  to\\;i  hurcli. 

. 

her   orj  '  ,    had    interested    all    the    nei^libor; 

: 

i     the    in 
•d,    but    : 

1  to 
:i.       At  last   ti 

. 

mn: ; 

. 
and  tin-  generally  mild  bb; 

the    altar,   the   whole 
.  and   sh< 
. 

companions,  and  Ic  b< , 
vour  pronounced  a  bl 
•vho  knelt  th. 
it.      Then    with   a  :s   voice   he   <<  da 
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discourse  upon  the  occasion  of  that  meeting,  exhorting  all  to 
strive  in  pious  emulation  for  the  crown  of  merit  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  year,  then  about  to  be  awarded  to  the  one  there 
awaiting  it.  As  he  spoke  with  fervour  and  earnestness  many 
wept,  Madame  Bertrand  audibly  so  ;  but  hers  were  tears  of 
rejoicing  and  affection ;  her  care  of  years  for  that  orphan  girl 
was  amply  rewarded  at  that  moment.  Madeleine's  eyes  were 
dry's  again  her  cheek  had  flushed,  and  the  breath  came  op- 
pressively from  her  bosom  as  she  concealed  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief.  At  last  the  discourse  was  ended,  and  le  Cure 
descending  from  the  altar  took  her  by  the  hand  with  a  cheer- 
ing smile,  and  led  her  trembling  steps  towards  the  lady 
appointed  by  her  position  to  give  the  awarded  gifts. 

"  Courage,  my  child,"  he  said  ;  "  do  not  tremble  thus ; 
I  am  near  to  support  you;  take  courage,  ma  bonne  Made- 
leine." 

Almost  unconscious,  she  was  led  forward ;  and  kneeling 
before  la  Comtesse  de  Guaie,  her  knees  clung  to  the  ground, 
and  her  hands  were  clenched,  not  clasped  together. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  that  lady,  "  you  are  agitated ;  there, 
hold  up  your  head  ;"  and  she  raised  the  chin,  and  patted  the 
fair  but  feverish  cheek  ;  then  loosening  her  hold,  she  placed, 
with  many  cheering  words,  the  wreath  of  fresh  white  roses  on 
her*  head,  and  the  chain  around  her  neck.  Madeleine  was  as 
a  statue,  and  essayed  in  vain  to  hold  the  purse  tendered  to 
her  grasp.  "  Poor  child,  how  timid  she  is!"  said  la  Comtesse. 
"  Monsieur  le  Cure,  pray  take  it  for  her." 

Monsieur  Gallin  did  as  requested,  at  the  same  time  en- 
couragingly placing  a  hand  on  Madeleine's  drooping  head. 
"And  here,  ma  bonne  petite  Jille"  said  a  lady  stepping  from 
her  seat,  "  here  are  a  pair  of  earrings  for  you,  for  I  often  heard 
how  good  and  virtuous  you  were,  an  example  for  all  to  imi- 
tate ;  come,  hold  up  your  head — you  have  nothing  to  bow  it 
down  for — and  let  me  put  them  in  your  ears." 

And  the  fair  hands  adorned  the  now  weeping  girl  with 
those  much-treasured  ornaments  of  the  French  peasant,  long 
gold  drops.  As  Madeleine's  head  was  raised,  drop  after  drop 
fell  cold  and  heavily  from  her  eyes  ;  there  was  no  sob,  no  con- 
tortion of  muscle ;  they  fell  like  the  heavy  drops  preluding  a 
coming  storm,  when  skies  lighten,  and  Heaven's  angry  voice  is 
heard  in  condemning  thunder.  At  last  Madeleine  was  once 
more  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  the  solemn  benediction 
commenced  which  was  to  terminate  the  fete  in  its  more  serious 
character,  and  give  up  the  assembled  villagers  to  their  dance 
on  the  green  or  place.  Of  all  in  that  church,  perhaps  but  one 
felt  real  envy;  for  with  the  young  there  was  hope  for  the  next 
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r,  and  good  resolutions  with  many,  coupled  with  tin-  only 
innocent    ambition,  that  of  excelling  others   in  doing  well 
rightly  ;   but  one  felt  rcalrnri/,  and  it  was  the  gratuh 
of  a  had  heart;   for  she,  M  -'.-lie  Lagune,  \\as  D 

age  to  a>pire  to  the  title  conferred  on  Madeleine,  hut 
from  her  infancy  hated   that  girl,  and   now  shook   her  malig- 
nant head,  whispering  to  a  neighbour,  "  Look  at  the  conceiud 
upstart,   ho\\  a  humble  and  modest,  though  1 

know  her  bosom  is  in  a  glow  of  gratified  vai 
what   a  comedy!   crocodii  .ml   to   think  of  her  daring 

to  aspire   to  my  Alexis  1      Marry  him,  indeed  !   but  we  shall 
see,  we  shall  see!"     And  her  :  d  with  indignation  at 

the  idea. 

The  Benediction  proceeded.  At  the  Litany,  the  girl 
kneeling  next  to  Madeleine  remarked  afterwards  that  she 

:ned  to  cling  convulsively  to  the  rails  as  she  uttered  the 
prater  in  a  MI  {locating  voiee,  "Ora  pro  nobis."  The  last  hymn 
Was  sung,  the  Bcncdi  11,  when,  as  /,•  Curr  turned  to 

leave  the  altar,  Made!  frantically,  and  then  dropping 

on  her  kr.ee>  c -xclaimed,  with  clasped  hands — 

"M  ,r  le  Cine 

•hy;  I  ha\  d  you  all;  1  ha\e  sinned  deeply ; 

back  all,  all."     And  \\ith  trembling  hands  she  almost  • 
the  earrings  from  her  caiv,  the-  chain  from  her  neck,  and  1, 
the    wreath    of  \\hite    ;  h   on    the    Hoc: 

sanctuary,  the  railing  to  which  stood  open  for  M<  G  illili 

to  pass  through. 

menu  consternation  pervaded  the  assembled  . 
tion,  which  \\as  retiring;   all  turned,    and    those  who   had 
the  place  to  await  the  .      ;-hed  hurriedly  in 

again. 

.  my  fat:  sobbed,  grasping  the  ! 

issock  as  he  stood  beside  her  in  '  try 

to  <:  n,  and  all,  but  1  could 

on  the  tabernacle  in  ' 

"  M  ,  wijilli'"  he  excl, limed,  taking  her  hand  and 

ding  over  her,  "conic   to  ;    nui-t   be   n 

what   can   \<>u  ha  iggcratc  some  slight  fault; 

what 

'    M\    i  bild,  :    child,"   sobl)ed    Madame    Bertram], 

clasping  her  in  h«-r  arm>.   "  Oli.  Mon>ienr  le  C'nre,  do  not  think 
it;   she  mn>t  be  mad  ;    what  can  she  have  iloi. 

"I    in>i>t  upon   her  telling,"   exclaimed  Mademoiselle     I.   - 

pine,  who   had  drawn  near;   but  no  one  heard  her.     *'  I  knew 

kn.-w  it,"  she  continued  in  glee  to  her  neighbour  ;   "didn't 

I  tell  you  she  was  a  hypocrite  ?  ah  !  she  never  deceived  me; 
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poor,  foolish  Madame  Bertrand,  to  have  nurtured  this  snake 
in  her  bosom  !" 

She  had  reason  for  this  last  sentence  in  her  gossips'  eyes, 
when  Madeleine,  turning  from  Madame  Bertrand's  motherly 
embrace,  raised  her  clasped  hands  to  the  cure,  and  implored 
in  agony — 

"  Ask  her,  ma  bonne  mere,  to  pardon  me,  for  'tis  against 
her  I  have  been  most  guilty  and  ungrateful ;  I  know  all  about 
the  robbery  of  her  house  !" 

"  You,  Madeleine !"  burst  involuntarily  from  Madame  Ber- 
trand and  the  cure  at  the  same  moment,  whilst  a  cold  shudder- 
ing exclamation  was  breathed  by  all  around. 

"I  was  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  it  till  a  week  since," 
she  uttered  hurriedly,  "  and  then  it  was  confided  to  me  ;  and 
in  my  anguish,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  bound  myself 
by  oath  not  to  reveal  it,  and  I  have  been  wretched  ever  since. 
But  I  could  bear  the  burden  no  longer ;  come  what  may,  I  have 
cast  it  from  me  !" 

"And  you  have  done  well,  Madeleine,"  said  the  cure 
gravely  ;  "  but  something  more  remains  to  complete  the  act; 
you  must  here,  before  all,  name  the  robbers,  and  how  you  be- 
came acquainted  with  them.  You  owe  this  to  your  own  repu- 
tation, which  I  sincerely  trust  will  come  clear  and  pure  out  of 
this  sad  affair." 

"  Were  she  lost,  quite  lost,"  urged  la  Comtesse  de  Guaie, 
who  had  drawn  near,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  she  would  not 
have  thus  accused  herself." 

"  I  trust  so,  I  hope  so/'  answered  he  gravely. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  cried  the  generous  little  Madame 
Bertrand,  taking  her  shrinking  hand  ;  "  poor  child,  she  has 
been  led  into  this  cruel  position." 

"  Make  her  tell  the  name  of  her  accomplice,"  cried  Mdlle 
Lagune  in  her  shrill  tone. 

"  You  had  better  tell  all  now,  dear  child,"  said  her  foster 
mother  ;  "  tell  all,  and  clear  yourself ;  it  will  prevent  ill-nature 
and  malevolence." 

She  had  recognised  the  voice  of  the  last  speaker.  We 
have  not  spoken  of  Louise,  who  stood  beside  the  stricken  girl, 
endeavouring  to  comfort  and  sustain  her. 

"  Yes,  Madeleine,  you  must  name  the  thief,  and  how  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair/'  said  the  Cure.  "  This 
sacred  edifice  should  witness  your  first  step  towards  repent- 
ance, at  the  feet  of  Him  whom  you  have  offended :"  he  turned 
sadly  towards  the  altar. 

There  was  a  pause.  Madeleine  looked  up,  her  face  was 
ghastly,  she  turned  towards  Louise  ;  the  look  was  so  depreca- 
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r,  that  this  latter  bon  -  shade,  m 

livid  with  the  sudden  at  her 

For  some  moments   Madeleine   was  silent. 
raised  to  the  altar,  her  lip^  moving;   at  last  turning  the  : 
to  the  C'ii:  is  Val- 

bttai" 

A  wild  shriek  bnr>t   from  Mademoiselle  La 

to  ruin  h  : 

(claimed. 

.1  heavil;.  round  ;   it  \va- 

i>ut  Madeleine  \v  her,  she  was  too  much  ahsorbed 

in  her  painful  accusation  against  the  man  she  loved. 

'•  I!    |     mher,  M  l^rnn'iit."  said  the  C'urr  sternly, 

*' in  \\lio-e  jirt  tell  all  fully  and  candidly." 

No   one    had   no!  Tand,   \vho><-  trrmhlinpr 

hands  held  a  lett  r  she  had  just  i 

though',    id  ine.  still  kneeling, 

lemnly  promised  to  speak  all  the  truth,  related   her  midnight 

lew  with  Alexis,  and 
"  Tl;   iv    is  no  p; 
mint. 

"  Hu-h,  sil.  :  .-ie  Gallin  ste: 

!"   ejaculited 

too  true;  for  h  rningfrom 

Alexis  Vallette,    written    hurrie<;  he   wo 

his  long  silence — a  silence   uhich    ha*   Mirpri-  i — and 

begging  me  to  cheer  up 
days   fiee,   having    found   a    suhstitute,   hopin 

• 

Mix-lie    Lagune   railed    loudly    for 
1  as   an    intim    ' 

poor  i 

N 

/s   guilt  :  :..ul   purj-- 

havii  -nigh  m, 

:  ?     Called  upon    in 
•  M   un- 
hap}>  'h.     Obliged  to  bri: 

in   cruel  .  of  tlio 

had  left   in    :  ;  these  she  h  id   buried   in   .'I 

.    •  -ion   of  h: 

and   there   the;  A«  boucjuet 

of  white  tea-ro  o  foiul  and  which 

wont   to   present    her   with.      On    closely   examining   th0 
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ground,  the  prints  were  still  perceptible  where  the  ladder  had 
indented  it. 

Mademoiselle  Lagune  first  threw  herself  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  then  into  hysterics,  and  thus  she  was  carried 
home.  Poor  Madeleine  was  taken  charge  of  by  la  Comtesse 
de  Guaie,  and  in  her  carriage  driven  home  to  Madame  Ber- 
trand's,  more  dead  than  alive.  No  good,  kind  heart  could 
blame  her ;  for  the  self-accusation  attested  her  repentance  of 
any  participation  in  the  forced  concealment  of  the  crime  of 
another.  The  Cure  accompanied  her ;  all  tried  to  soothe, 
except  Monsieur  Bertrand:  though  an  excellent  man,  yet 
he  was  rather  narrow-minded  ;  he  blamed  her,  without  well 
knowing  why,  and  did  not  scruple  in  shewing  it.  Poor  girl, 
she  heard  it;  and  it  confirmed  a  previously  conceived  idea,  of 
which  more  in  the  next  chapter. 


M.  GUIZOT'S  APPEAL  TO  OUR  COMMON  CHRISTIANITY. 

Du  Prote&tantisme  et  de  toutes  les  Heresies,  dans  leur  rapport 
avec  le  Socialisme :  precede  de  VExamen  tfun  Ecrit  de' 
M.  Guizot.  Par  M.  Auguste  Nicolas. 

WE  had  occasion,  when  noticing  the  Abbe  Gerbet's  able 
papers  upon  the  connexion  between  Rationalism  and  Com- 
munism, to  point  out  the  equal  applicability  of  his  argument 
to  Protestantism,  on  account  of  the  rationalistic  principle  upon 
which  it  is  based.  Those  who  may  wish  to  see  this  subject 
fully  and  ably  treated  have  now  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  thoughtful  and  eloquent  pages  of  M.  Auguste  Nicolas,  to 
whom  Catholics  already  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Etudes  philosophiques  sur  le  Christianisme.  The- 
volume  now  before  us  sprang  out  of  a  pamphlet  written  with 
the  view  of  discussing  the  principles  and  propositions  con- 
tained in  a  short  paper  of  M.  Guizot's,  prefixed  to  his  col- 
lection of  Meditations  et  Etudes  morales,  which  pamphlet 
M.  Nicolas  has  now  reprinted  as  an  introduction  to  his  own 
work.  The  author  wras  led  to  this  fuller  development  of  his 
subject  from  reasons  which  he  details  with  much  modesty  in 
his  preface,  but  which  need  not  detain  us  here ;  and  he  takes, 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  speak  of  M.  Guizot  in  terms  of 
much  respect  and  tender  forbearance  ;  sentiments  with  which 
he  seems  to  be  very  generally  regarded  by  French  Catholics^ 
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partly  owini:  to  a  marked  improvement  in   tlie  torn-  of  i'.  cling 

evinced   in    his   later   productions  when   touching  on  religious 

matters,  and  partly  to  the  candour  with  which   h 

tain  admissions,  d  no  doubt  of  his  ov\n  line 

ment,  but  creditable  to  his  good  faith  and  sinccrir. 

a  hopeful  j)ledgc  of  further  on  the  road  to  truth. 

Jn    the   paper   in    question,  which    M.   \ 
duc^  iisly   to  analysing   its  contents,    M.    (niizot   i 

upon    all    Christian    communions   to   unite,   on    such   common 
ground  as  they  hold,  to  op-pose  the  flood  of  Rationalism,  I 
belief,  Pantheism,  and  Scepticism,  \vhich,  with   their 
and  logical  productions,  Socialism  and  Communism,  ii: 
•.ngulf,  not  Christianity  alone,  but  society  itself.    Against  this 
evil,   putting   aside    all    dogmatic   dilfercnces,    he   \\ould    i 
Protestants  and  Catholics  unite,  upon   the  broad   principl 
belief  in  the  supernatural  order  and  divine  revelation. 
bat  the  common   enemy.      In   the  cour.se  of  a  lew  short   pages 
lie   exhibits  much   good    feeling  and   many  glimpses  of  truth, 
clothed  in   beautiful   language-;   but    HT6   Deed   hardly  add,  that 
his   argument   is    in    the  same   piopottion   weak   and    \ 

'.  It  would  be  incompatible  with  our  limits  to  analyse  his 
argumei.'  .  slightly.  We  must  content  Oil  -ith 

a  cursory  glaii 

Our  author  undertakes  to  establish  three  truth*:  1st,  that 
"the-  distinction  belwe  n  those  who  belic\e  and  those  who  do 
not  beli.  -en  Christians  and  philosi.p 

vain,  if  it   be  any   other   distinction    than   that   \\hich  sub 
the   disciples   of  authority  and    the   ])artisans  of  : 
inquiry;"   :.Mly,    that   "the   principle   of  authority  in  : 
matters  admits  of  no  compromise  \\ith  the  principle  of  lib- 
—  submission    to  divine  authority    muM  it    is 

nugator.  these    two  piopo- 

''  that   M.  (ni  templatcd  all.  ihe 

uthority  and  the  partisans   . 
in  its  principle  and  chimerical  in  its 

M.  (Jui/.nt    had    .started    with    :  in   the  super- 

natural order  man's  piovi,  submit.     M. 

him  at  i,  and   inquires,   "  What,  then,  is  the  point  on 

which  we  dili 

'     I  :  is  tn  lie  found  in  the  ol> 

this  siihinission  ;md  the  suhject  of  this  authority,  that  is,  in   this 


Mission    and    million1  IUDISMOII    \\ithout    an    object,    and 

anthnrity    without   a   sul  nly   nominal   IttbOIMMOO    and 

authority.  Now  what  is  onr  ol.'pct  «.f  snl.  mission,  our  subj<rt  oi 
authority  .'  I;or  ns  Catholics  it  is  the  supernatural  order  ftm^lit  by 
the  Church,  tliat  is,  hy  an  authority  of  the  same  order,  external  to  us, 
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visible,  living,  distinct,  independent  of  us,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  depend  on  it. 

"  For  M.  Guizot  and  the  Protestants  it  is  the  supernatural  order 
not  taught,  and  consequently  known  immediately,  conceived  imme- 
diately, by  the  human  mind. 

"  This  supernatural  order  therefore  exists  or  does  not  exist,  is 
after  this  sort  or  that,  in  the  exact  measure  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  human  mind  can  form  to  itself  concerning  it.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
palpable  to  all,  that  the  submission  of  the  reason  in  this  case  has  no 
real  object,  since  its  pretended  object,  the  supernatural  order,  de- 
pends, as  concerns  the  knowledge  of  it,  on  that  same  reason  which 
ought  to  depend  upon  it  ?  All  authority  ought  to  be  distinct  and 
independent  of  the  being  who  owes  submission  to  it,  if  such  autho- 
rity and  submission  are  to  have  any  reality  in  them.  You  will  reply, 
the  supernatural  order  is  independent  of  me.  Yes,  but  not  the  know- 
ledge of  it;  without  which  it  is,  with  respect  to  you,  as  if  it  were  not. 
This  knowledge,  the  work  of  your  reason,  depends  on  the  weakness 
of  that  reason,  and  is  subject  to  all  its  vicissitudes  ;  so  far  is  it  from 
exercising  any  dominion  over  it,  or  regulating  it  by  a  superior  and  dis- 
tinct teaching,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church's  teaching  to  Catholics. 

"  And  let  not  the  Protestant  think  to  escape  from  this  argument 
by  producing  the  Bible  as  the  superior  and  distinct  object  of  his  sub- 
mission. I  say  of  the  Bible  what  I  have  said  of  the  supernatural 
order, — it  is  what  the  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  it  make  it  to 
be  :  now  it  is  you  yourself  who  make  out  for  yourself  both  the  know- 
ledge and  interpretation  of  it ;  therefore  your  submission  has  no  real 
object. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  believing  in  the  supernatural  order,  or 
believing  in  the  Gospel,  if  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  are  to  believe 
therein  ?  In  order  that  the  mind  may  truly  submit,  it  needs  to  be 
held  and  restrained  by  a  fixed  belief,  determined  by  an  external  and 
distinct  authority  ;  else  it  falls  back  on  itself,  and  feeds  on  its  own 
opinions,  which  it  will  ever  find  it  impossible  to  impose  either  on 
others  or  on  itself,  because  it  was,  and  always  must  remain,  the 
author  of  them." 

Thus  there  is  no  real  distinction  in  principle  between  Pro- 
testants and  those  unbelieving  philosophers  against  whom 
M.  Guizot  would  have  Catholics  and  the  various  Protestant 
sects  to  combine. 

11  The  difference,"  continues  M.  Nicolas,  "  between  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  Christian  consists  not  only  in  the  object,  but  in  the 
principle  of  action  of  the  mind.  Their  difference  does  not  merely 
consist  in  the  fact  that  the  one  admits  not,  and  that  the  other  does 
admit,  a  supernatural  order ;  but  in  that  the  one  has  an  opinion  and 
the  other  a  belief;  an  opinion,  that  is,  a  view  of  one's  own  ;  a  belief, 
that  is,  an  adhesion  to  what  comes  from  another.  The  one  walks  in 
ways  of  his  own  invention,  the  other  in  those  which  divine  teaching 
has  traced  out  for  him." 
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Thi*  is  a  point  \  n  in  the* 

a  of  our  Angl: 

•  instantly  putting  in   a  plea,  not  merely  i 
upon  by  us  with  a  favourable  > 
Catholk  truth  which  they  admit,  bin 
fering  altogether  in  principle  from  other  Protest,-, 
not  to  be  regarded  i  at  all.     I  assert 

Catliolics   in   ])oint  of  fact  ;    they  cai 

•>t    tlie  faith  of  the  primiti.  M  agre 

well    enough    \vith    what    they  call    a  Catholit 

present  day,  with  a  Gallican,  for  ii  it  no 

;ii  exaggeration!  and   de\. 

:n   and  so  forth,  they  conhi 
man  Catholic  Chui  1  even  giv< 

in  their  adhesion  to  her,  in  spite  of  her  hem*,'  so  . 
if  they  might  be  allowed  to  make  certain  reservations 
own,   which    re>ervations,   after    all,   would   affect    onl\ 
points,  upon  which  the\  neither  St.  1' 

would  have  requiied  any  declaration  on  i 

iifident    that,   had 

d  minds  oi'  tli 

than  the  modern  Hoinan.     The  A 1114'' 

iki  rolur  thorou^1- 

nt  ;    it  includ.-.s  the  whol«-  Pro!. 

Ik    1'iinriplr.      \\       \\illingly  an< 
cordi  ;t    that   t!. 

among   Protestant-:  lially  co;  wor-1 

of  our  author  when  speaking  of  the  spare  \vhi 
nationalist   from   :  as  M 

Of        M  \se  admit  that    the    interval    i-  inr.; 

who  abhors  the  .  of  our  holy  Church 

and  him  \\ho  •md   in   a  gn 

j»ts  and  iein  :    "  but    n 

' 

a-   the   interval  whiei 
.    the   athei>t,  and  whit  fa 

V  in  the  adhesion  whi. 

\V,      li  ! mud    Pro 

.   "  \\ith  deists"-  -neith- 

:,t — "  any  more  thai 

M.  ( ini/ot  confou:  >nfuuni 

them  as  /  ause  the  detc Tinining  principle  of  th- 

at  opinions  is,  with  all  of  them,  private  judgment." 
•,d  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  urge,  that  the  Anglicai 
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'professes  an  extreme  objection  to  private  judgment,  as  used 
by  Dissenters  and  low  Churchmen,  and  a  great  reverence  for 
the  principle  of  authority  as  upheld  in  the  Church,  so  long  as 
he  necessarily  uses  his  own  private  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  the  doctrines  which  compose  his  creed;  and  while  holding  a 
certain  opinion  concerning  authority,  and  the  desirableness  of 
submission  to  it,  he  is  still  in  fact  an  authority  to  himself  as 
much  as  any  other  Protestant  is,  neither  more  nor  less :  how 
should  it  be  otherwise?* 

M.  Nicolas  makes  some  very  good  remarks  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  any  transaction  or  compromise  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  authority  and  moral  liberty.  M.  Guizot 
cannot  forget  his  old  trade,  nor  get  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment out  of  his  head.  In  this  respect  he  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  our  own  country,  whose  last  essay  on  ecclesias- 
tical matters  is  built  entirely,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
on  parliamentary  ideas,  and  expressed  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. Hence  M.  Guizot,  while  very  sincerely  anxious  to 
retain,  or  rather  regain,  the  principle  of  authority  in  religious 
matters,  as  the  only  safeguard  against  social  anarchy  and  ruin, 
• — that  abyss  on  the  edge  of  which  he  perceives  society  to  be 
tottering, — is  still  solicitous  to  secure  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  moral  liberty  of  man  ;  and  his  notions  of  religious  au- 
thority being  altogether  human,  and  his  conception  of  moral 
liberty  erroneous,  he  is  pre-occupied  with  the  notion  of  the 
necessity  of  placing  checks  on  the  governing  power,  of  dividing 
and  portioning  out  to  authority  and  liberty  their  respective 
provinces  and  action,  and  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  each. 
Now,  as  our  author  very  justly  asks,  who  is  to  regulate  these 
checks,  and  to  appoint  and  maintain  these  bounds  ? 

"  Evidently  it  can  be  neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other,  since 
they  are  the  very  parties  interested.  A  third  must  intervene  in  order 
to  establish  harmony  between  them  ;  and  that  third  must  be  man 
himself. 

"  In  the  social  order,  says  M.  Guizot,  it  belongs  to  the  political 
power  to  resolve  the  relations  between  authority  and  liberty.  That  is 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  here  asserted  is  meant  to  apply  to  the 
impossibility  of  laying  down  any  basis  for  a  creed  outside  the  Catholic  Church 
other  than  the  shifting  sand  of  private  judgment.  Submission  to  authority  is, 
;moreover,  an  act  of  the  mind  incompatible  with  a  simultaneous  protest  against 
that  very  authority,  which  is  the  attitude,  and  constitutes  the  very  essence,  of 
Protestantism.  But  nothing  is  meant  to  be  advanced  implying  a  denial  of  that 
hope  arid  persuasion  cherished  by  every  Catholic  heart  that  the  Protestant  sects 
contain  many  implicit  children  of  holy  Church,  or  in  any  way  contradictory  of 
-the  conviction  equally  entertained,  that  many,  though  still  entangled  in  error  and 
manifold  inconsistencies,  are  sincerely  co-operating  with  God's  grace,  which  is 
gradually  leading  them  towards  the  truth.  Inconsistency  is  in  fact  very  often  a 
good  sign,  though  it  belongs  to  an  imperfect  state.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  heart  being 
better  than  the  head. 
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triio.    .    .   .     But  in  tin-  sujH-rn;itiir;tl  ordt-r,  who  sli.ill  d»  t«  -rmine  tliesc 
Do    these    itl.iti'  !    depend    upon    circum- 

es,  as   in   the  soda'  .   .  .     Are    they  not    iinuiut.i' 

What,  in  fact,  an-  ll, 

To  all  tlu  'so  questions  M.  Guizot  furnishes  i  ;   and 

arc-  left    to  suppose  tliat  he  considers  authority  and  lil>< 
in   the  divine  order  as  completely  parallel  with  authority 
liberty    in    the  human.      No   doubt   can   be   entertained    upon 
this  point  by  any  one   who   impartially  wi-Lrh>   M.   (Jui/ 

pusMii;,'   as   he   dOM    from    the   soeial  the 

divine  order,  and  UMIILT  similar  language  about  each,  and  ^i\ 
much   kind  advice,  as   he   inter  the  Church. 

commodating  her  government    to  times   an-: 
increased  demands  of  the  human  mind  for  liberty  of  moral  and 
intellectual  action.      He   places   the  Church   and   civil 
inent  on  a  level  ;    lie  desires  that  both  should  act  with  mo<: 
tion  and  discretion  ;  but  amidst  many  pro:.  pect 

for  the  former — to  which  we  do  not,  however,  v\i>h  to  ilei 

of  sincerity — lie  plainly  considers  that  his  advice 
1  in  that  quarter. 

Hut   let  us  hear  our  author  on  the  subject  of  authori; 
which  lie  recurs  a^ain  in  the  body  of  the  \\ork. 

"  Authority— and  ;  «  which 

i'.»r  its  first  title  and  foundation  en ation,  and  from  which  all  01 
are   derived   and    receive   their  COQUDMnOO  —  authority  in  it 
sovci  ..lute,  and  nnliniited.      'J'o  attempt   to  set  bounds  to  it 

.iny  thing  would   he   absurd,  since   this   would   contradict   the 
notion  of  a  creating  (lod  ;    hut  for  the  lowest  in  the  scale  <>t 
pos.-  i>n  to  attempt  to  limit  it,  is  a  prodigy  of Tolls  and  pride. 

"  \Vliat.  thru,  you  \\ill  a^k  me,  i>  •  ot  hhi  rt\  '      i 

!, »-hl  of  ii"  '      Is  it  not  of  divine  institution  '      M(.\M\.I 

low   in    tlie   M  ;ile   ot' hi  IUL:  you    may  place  iii.in,  is  lie  not   ma  lc  m  (lie 
imajje  ot   '  the  chief  hatuie    m    this    ima^'e    hi" 

I      :.mt  it.    I  ;_'o  further  slill  :   I 

:hus  limit::  I    \\ould  li.  -111-11- 

tr  with  that    \  •  i  v  authoi  it\  .  and  mlin.ie  a>  (  i         i  .       I    \M!! 

i  Xpl.iill   n:\srlt    : 

••  NVhat   is  hlxity  ?  m  v  •       I   '    ::y  consists  in 

doing  irluit  tic  mil,  in  ili»»^  nlxit  in  «n^t,t. 

•  I  duty,  and  that  whirh 
we  <  I                                   p  V(  ii  "  I"  n 
)ie   dors  uli.it   is   evil,  (!  -  nly,  what  is  ^oo(l. 

•  I.  the  true,  the  heautitiil,  m  nm-  \\onl.  (iod,  under  all   His  differ- 
ent aspects,  such  is  the  cud   <•!  our  nature  ;    and   as  every  bring  natu- 
rally desires  the  end    for  which   it  was   created,  man's   liherty  coi 

in  the  accomplishment  of  tins  nid,  in  the  d<  velopinent  of  his  faculties 
according  to  this  end  ;  and  hence  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  trnc  mil. 
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"  And  so  every  man  would  go  straight  on  at  once  to  the  true  and 
the  good,  like  an  arrow  to  the  goal,  if  he  were  not  the  slave  of  evil ; 
if  he  swerve  from  it,  it  is  only  because  his  liberty  meets  with  an 
obstacle  against  which  it  is  too  often  bent  and  broken.  Hence  that 
saying  of  Ovid,  so  profoundly  true — 

1  Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor.' 

And  that  of  St.  Paul :  *  Non  enim  quod  volo  bonum  hoc  ago :  sed 
quod  odi  malum  illud  facio.'  Who  shall  remove  this  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  good,  that  object  of  the  will  of  man,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  liberty  ?  Who  shall  give  us  the  power  of  good  ? 
Authority. 

"  Tims,  for  the  child,  it  is  the  authority  of  his  parents  which  in- 
terposes to  remove  those  physical  or  moral  obstacles  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  his  nature,  and  against  which  his  will 
would  be  shattered  every  moment ; — for  the  young  man,  it  is  the 
authority  of  a  master,  who  on  all  subjects  intervenes  to  remove  the 
obstacle  of  ignorance,  and  open  to  his  mind  a  free  course  for  its 
development  and  exercise, — for  man  in  his  social  capacity,  it  is  civil 
authority  which  guarantees  to  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  rights  ; — and 
finally,  for  the  natural  man,  it  is  the  authority  of  God,  of  His  grace 
and  of  His  teaching,  which  frees  us  from  the  slavery  of  error  and  of 
the  passions,  and  restores  to  us  the  liberty  of  good.  In  a  word, 
liberty  consisting,  not  alone  in  the  barren  right,  but  in  the  power  of 
exercising  and  developing  our  faculties,  it  presupposes  and  implies 
authority,  which  confers  this  power  in  exchange  for  our  submission. 
Thus  liberty,  far  from  being  its  rival,  is  in  all  things  the  daughter  of 
authority.  It  finds  in  it  the  principle  of  its  enfranchisement  and  the 
condition  of  its  exercise. 

"  Authority  is  essentially  liberatrix.  Hence  the  great  name  of 
liberator  given  to  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  that  cry  of  liberty  which  re- 
sounds in  each  page  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  from  the  Gospel  spread- 
ing into  the  world  has  laid  therein  the  foundations  of  true  liberty, 
moral  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  the  parent  of  all 
other  liberties.  '  If  ye  abide  in  my  word,'  said  our  Divine  Liberator 
to  the  Jews,  '  you  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.'  " 

M.  Nicolas  proceeds  to  shew  that  free-will  is  in  no  way 
impaired  by  this  doctrine.  Free-will  is  simply  the  power  of 
choosing  between  good  and  evil,  which  power  is  increased  by 
that  submission  to  God  which  sets  free  the  will  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  passions.  A  capacity  for  evil,  and  a  facility  to 
be  led  into  it,  form  no  part  of  moral  liberty ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  hindrance  and  an  obstruction  to  its  exercise,  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  us  away  from  the  good  which  would  necessarily  be 
the  object  of  our  free  choice.  God  possesses  no  such  capacity 
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for  evil.      IK-    cannot  commit    evil    by  the  necessity  of  His 
nature.     But  is  He  therefor  <  ?    Nay, 

"  it   is  in  this    that   II  nincntly   fn  C.     lit-   i 

t.)  do  that  which  alone  He  \\ills.  Made  t<>  His  image,  and 
called  to  a  conformity  tlu-u-witli.  we  naturally  desire  \\liat  is  g«M»d  ; 
hut  we  have  not  always  t!  >  ctl'ect  \\hat  is  good,  nor  conse- 

quently the  freedom  of  our  will  ;  ignorance  and  passion  deprive  us  of 
it.      God,  then,  to  res'  a,  and  render  it  like  to  Hi^ 

own,  communicates  to  us  ot  ,  r  and  authority  ;  and  tin- 

nmnication  is  made  hy  means  of  our  submission  to  this  autli.  • 

hn\v   here-   the    answer   to  all   who,   like   M.   (11. 
think  they  have  discovered  a  safe  via  media  between  tin-  lieense 
of  Protestantism  and  tlie  slavery,  as  they  esteem  it,  of  I'opcrv. 
It  is  a  favourite  idea  with  members  of  the  Establishment  that 
Anglicanism  has  hit  off  this  happy  medium.      They  will  urge 
frequently  that  we   treat   the  matter  too  broadly  I 
them,  and  that  their  theory  is  never  10  much  as  eonsi 

11  those  arguments  concerning  authority  and  private  judg- 
ment, by  which  they  confess  we  may  demolish  the  I 
fall  harmless  upon  them.      "  You  talk,"  say  th<  :  there 

no  other  alternative  but  despotism,  or  the  ah* 


authority;"   and  they  \\ill  proceed,  perhaps,  i  for  An^li< 

-eminently  national   in  the  exclusive  sense  of  : 
to  exemplify  it  from    the  constitutional  ^overument  of  "  this 
ferOQfed  Country."      "Popery,"   they  will  say,    "  may  1>< 
pared   to  absolute  monarchy.     Protestantism   to  demo- 
but  between  these  there  is  a  constitutional  LTovernment,  when? 
authority  and    liberty  are   duly  balanced,  and    have  each  their 
allotted    sphere    and  action.      Such    is    the    idea   on  which    the 
Anglican  Church  i->  ba.-ed  ;"   and  we  may  confidently  add,  that 
I  false    id,  a,    an    idea  trails!-  m    human   thi 

[|    has,   and   can    have, 

divine    things  is   no    authority  at  all,  if  it  be  not  si, 
drops  from   the   supernatural   into  the  natural  order,   and  be- 
comes iiine,  or  of  a  s 

of  moral    polio  ,      That  which  ch  neck  authority, 

is  in  truth  the  .\v  those  check*  mu-t  b»r 

human,  and  therefore  the  authority  it-<-lf  human  ;   and   this   is 
in  fact  the  truth  of  the  mattrr.     Ii  L:  from  the  Churcli, 

:    themsrl-.  the   divine  depo>i; 

authority  on    earth.      They  desired   to  retain  the  supeinatinal 

•   longer  possessed  a   supernatural  adminis- 

of  that  order.       II    !.<  <•  t  !i<ir  )•  .il  ,u>v  of  spiritual  autho- 

-\hich    they  confound  with    tyranny  and   despotism 

so,  in  truth,  it  would  be,  were  it  anything  else  than  the  infal- 

lible authority  of  Christ  Himself  upon  earth  ruling  still  in  His 
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Church.  Knowing  and  feeling,  however,  that  they  do  not 
possess  this  among  themselves,  and  having  lost  the  very  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  any  power  on  earth  teaching  and  ruling 
with  Christ's  infallible  authority ;  what  wonder  that  they  have 
either  cast  off  all  authority  whatever,  or,  like  the  Protestant 
Establishment  of  this  country,  have,  while  keeping  up  a  re- 
spectable semblance  of  it,  surrounded  that  which  is  itself 
human  with  human  checks  and  restrictions  ?  The  very  idea 
of  such  a  government  is,  we  need  scarcely  add,  incompatible 
with  the  notion  of  divine  authority,  which  to  be  divine  must 
be  sovereign,  infallible,  and  therefore  without  appeal,  and 
without  control.* 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  consequences  of 
the  rejection  of  this  divine  and  infallible  authority. 

"  What,  then,  has  Protestantism  done  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Church  ?  What  has  philosophy  done  by  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  revelation  ?  What  have  they  both  done  by  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  authority  ?  They  have  so  far  enslaved  humanity  to  the  yoke  of 
error  and  disorder,  to  the  yoke  of  the  passions  now  become  dominant, 
and  whose  fury,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  influence  of  faith,  has 
brought  the  world  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it.  They 
have  transferred  it  from  submission,  falsely  called  slavery,  to  real 
slavery,  falsely  called  liberty.  The  world  has  become  a  great  arena 
where  slaves  fight  with  each  other  for  their  gilded  or  rusty  chains. 
May  divine  authority,  Catholic  authority,  the  only  and  true  moral  au- 
thority, intervene  and  be  listened  to  in  time  to  prevent  final  destruc- 
tion, and  bring  back  peace  and  true  liberty,  along  with  submission 
and  unity ! 

"  Protestantism  is  the  first  and  great  cause  of  this  dreadful  situ- 
ation, because  it  first  laid  down  the  fatal  principle  of  free  inquiry, 
which,  detaching  man  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  his  duty  and 
from  his  attraction  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  has  given  him  up 
to  his  own  ignorance,  his  own  variations,  his  own  appetites,  and  by 
the  rapid  descent  of  Deism  and  Rationalism  has  brought  him  down 
to  Socialism  and  Communism,  that  is,  to  dissolution  and  chaos. 
How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  it  could  assist  in  bringing  him  out  of 
this  state  ?" 

The  third  point  which  our  author  undertook  to  establish 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  utter  futility  of  any  such  co- 
operation as  M.  Guizot  proposed  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 

*  It  is  owing  to  the  erroneous  notion  entertained  by  Protestants  of  moral 
liberty,  which  proceeds,  as  has  been  shewn,  from  their  loss  of  an  infallible  teacher 
and  ruler — in  short,  of  a  supernatural  authority  to  interpret  and  enforce  the  super- 
natural order — that  we  find  them  always  considering  religious  toleration  (theore- 
tically we  mean,  for  practically  they  are  no  lovers  of  it)  as  a  good  per  se ;  they 
consider  that  it  is  a  boon  conferred  on  the  human  mind  to  have  the  liberty  to 
think  as  it  pleases  on  religious  matters,  that  is,  to  take  up  with  error,  if  it  prefer 
it  to  truth. 
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testants,  as  well  as  the  falseness  of  the  principle  on   which 

the  proposed  union  would  be  based.    Ao 

the  faith  common   to  all  Christian  denominatioi  iief 

in  a  divine-  revelation  and  in  Jesus  Chri-;  \s  n  on  earth 

to  save  us;  the  common  interest,  faith  and  the  I. 

to  be  defended  against  impiety  and  anarchy  ;    which  laitli  and 

common  intr!  in  1L  Guisot,  " infinif  all 

the  points  of  difference  which  separate  them,  ought  tl; 

in  spite  of  these  dillerenccs,  to  unite  them  against  the  common 

enemy." 

These  words  are  .  hut  they  are  mere  words  ;  and 

their  emptiness  is  well  unmasked  hy  the  ahle  writer  who  has 
undertaken   to  refute  them.      There   is,  in    fact,  no  common 
faith   between   Catholics  and   Protestants;    hut    this  assertion 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another,  that  this  or  that   indi- 
vidual Protestant  believes  nothing  in  common  with  CathoK 
for  this,  of  course,  is  manifestly  untrue.    Christ  in  His  Church 
teaching  us  by  His  infallible  word,  and   thus  commimicat 
Himself  to  our  intellect  as  the  True  Light,  the-  Ktcrnal  Truth, 
the  proper  food  of  the  reasonable    intelligence,  and  Chris: 
our  altars  feeding  us  with  His  precious  body  in  the  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and   thus  nourishing  our  whole 

;t  and  soul  with  that  true  life  \\hich  i>  infinite  love — ( 
Himself,  who  is    love, — Christ,  in  short,  abiding  with  us 

i    as  the  truth    and    the    life,  as  light  :    behold  the 

sum   and  substance  of  the   Catholic's  faith,  —  and  behold  at 
the  same   time  precisely    what  Protestantism    rejects, 
ther   is    then  lgU9    word  in    M.dui/ot's    stateinen; 

the   common   faith   of  Christians   upon    the   meaning  of  which 
nils  themselves  Can  agi  is  Christ,   His   nature. 

His  person,  His  oilice  ;   are  they  agreed  upon  llirse  .'   are  : 
agreed    upon    the  sense   in    which    He   is   said    to  save  Us.' 
upon  the  terms  of  that  salvation  .'   Of   linall\,  an-  ii.< 
as  to  the  very  \\ord   'faith:'       I  '  ••-  faith  in  Chri  ii  in 

\inerevclation,  bear  the  same  meaning   in    the   monti. 

Protettant!      We  know  well   enough  what  these  wofds 
mean  in   that  of  a  Catholic  ;   but   who  shall    ii\    what    is  their 
estant  signific  lmpossib.>  it  varies 

with  each  sect,  not  to  say  each  individual.      1'nion    is   tl, 
fore  impossible  where  theic  is  no  common  ground.     Is  ir  tVCfl 
desirable  >.     Undoubtedly,  as  M.  Nicolas  \<  iv  justly  . 
we   are    bound,  as    lello\\-nicn,   as    fellov  .hie, 

moral,  and   religious   beings,   to   unite   "against   the   common 
my  of  all  society  and  civilisation  ;"  we  arc    bound  also   to 
rejoice   in,    to   honour   and   encoui.  rj    effort   made    to 

defend  Christianity,  whether  it  be  by  Catholic  or  Protestant; 
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but  this  is  not  the  question :  it  is  a  coalition  which  is  pro- 
posed, in  which  mutual  differences  shall  be  waived  by  com- 
mon consent,  as  being  of  far  minor  importance  than  the 
interests  at  stake,  and  much  less  in  amount  than  the  truth 
held  in  common.  The  latter  assertion  may  be  said  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  difference  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  is  a  radical  difference,  and  therefore 
affects  every  doctrine  of  faith,  and  the  principle  of  faith  itself; 
while  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism  is  that  very 
same  evil  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  mischief 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  unite  to  combat.  It  has  been 
the  fruitful  parent  of  Scepticism,  Naturalism,  and  Pantheism 
in  the  religious  order,  and  of  Socialism  and  Communism  in  the 
social  order.  M.  Nicolas  concludes  (and  we  fully  agree  with 
him),  "  that  for  us  Catholics  the  common  danger  of  Socialism 
is  not  so  great  as  the  particular  danger  of  Protestantism," 
inasmuch  as  the  principle  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  its  con- 
sequences. "  By  the  continued  profession  of  these  principles 
Protestantism  authorises. and  virtually  nourishes  these  disas- 
trous consequences,  which  without  that  support  would  stand 
unconnected  with  any  thing  human." 

There  is  a  sense  also  in  which  Socialism  and  Communism 
cannot  be  said  to  threaten  us  with  a  common  danger.  The 
logical  development  and  legitimate  offspring  of  Protestantism, 
they  must  drag  their  parent  along  with  them  into  the  abyss; 
but  it  is  their  material  consequences  which  alone  threaten  us. 
"  Feeling  itself  near  its  end,  Protestantism  would  now  lay 
hold  on  Catholicism  under  colour  of  a  common  interest.  .  .  . 
The  interest,  however,  is  not  a  common  one ;  for  Protestant- 
ism is  condemned,  and  Catholicism  is  justified,  by  Socialism." 
Truth  will  shine  the  more  brilliantly  when  the  excesses  to 
which  error  leads  have  been  made  palpable  to  all.  If  Pro- 
testants would  provide  for  their  own  safety,  they  must  indeed 
lay  hold  of  that  "  fraternal  hand  which  has  been  extended  to 
them  for  three  centuries ;"  not,  however,  to  draw  us  to  take 
part  with  them,  but  to  return  themselves  "  to  unity,  and  to 
the  bosom  of  our  common  Mother." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  a  few  extracts 
from  our  author  on  the  subject  of  toleration ;  for  M.  Guizot 
appeals  in  the  name  of  charity,  as  well  as  prudence,  in  favour 
of  the  combination  he  desires.  By  charity  he  understands,  of 
course,  religious  toleration  ;  not  merely  civil  toleration,  but 
dogmatic  toleration — a  very  different  thing.  Circumstances 
may  render  the  former  highly  desirable, — and  such  circum- 
stances very  generally  exist  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  latter 
can  never  be  admissible  by  a  Catholic, — and  charity,  so  far 
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from   authorising  it,   is  Utterly  oppooed  to  it )   for  char  it; 
IK -ver  hi-  separated  from  truth. 

"If  tin-  highest  of  all  goods  is  trutli,  the  highest  charity 

.  of  truth;  the  first  of  all  duties  is  not  to  accept,  not  to  t<>!<  rate 
error,  never  to  cease  from  combating  it  as  tin-  mortal  rm-my,  nut  only 
of  the  truth  to  which  we  are  all  hound,  hut  of  the  charity  in  \irtuc 
of  which  we  are  hound  to  coinmnnicate  it  to  our  brethren.  .  .  .  \\  e 
must  tend  to  union,  hut.  to  union  by  unity  which  is  its  hi,  .  and  not 
by  scepticism,  which  is  its  death.  Civil  toleration  itself  protests 
against  a  dogmatic  toleration  \\hich  should  lead  to  such  a  i 
and  here  I  would  call  attention  to  an  important  consideration. 

"  It  is  a  serious  error,  and  one,  unfortunately,  very  prevalent,  to 
believe  that  religious  liberty  is  granted  t  ny  other  ] 

but  that  we  may  practise  religion  itself,  and  practise  it  \\ell  ;   and  that 
we  are  free,  if'we  choose,  to  turn  it  into  a  liberty  to  be  irn  i 
i  imlifK  rent.      The  law  that  confers  religious  liberty  h;: 
called  an  atheistical  law:    this  would  hi-  a  un  at  mistake,  and  an  un- 

1  reproach.      On  the  contrary,  such  a  law,  in  its  n 
is  eminently  religious.    Lihciu  of  conscience  is  granted  only  ii. 
to  allow  of  a  more  spontaneous  and  liv<  1\  • 
of  man  towards  its  author,  and  not  in  order  to  permit  bin. 
act  that  movement,  or  simply  to  reluse  h:  to  it.      No  doubt 

it  is  a  matter  between  our  consciences  and  (iod  :   hut  it  is  no  less  a 
matter  of  conscience    between  us   and   soc  :he    latter 

no  inquiry  into  the  use  to  which  we  turn   the  religious  liberty  which 

ts  us,  it  is  because  such   an  inquiry  would   be   an   into! 
with   liberty;    but   it   is  not  less  a  \iolation  of  that   liberty  to  turn   it 
against  its  object,  or  (\ui  to  have   it    idle.       It    i-    to   .:l.i, 
1  in  us;   it  is  to  cheat  the  intentions  of  society;    sit 
possible  that  society  can  be  so  indifferent  to  the  UM    \\  e  make  of  our 
lib.  ity  as  to  admit  that  we  may  turn  it  into  a  liberty  to  !•• 
and  im|.i.'ii>.  and  to  become   a  nation  of  sceptics  and   at! 
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In  the  s])irit  of  this  passage  we  heartily  concur.     Nothing 
can  be  more  painful  than  to  hear  Catholics,  as  we  sometimes 
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do,  vindicating  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  on  Protestant 
and  infidel  grounds.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  proceeds, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  simply  from  want  of  reflection,  and 
because  the  true  grounds  on  which  such  liberty  can  be  claimed 
have  never  occurred  to  them,  or  been  properly  presented  to 
their  minds.  When  these  grounds  shall  be  well  understood, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  Catholics  in  the  nineteenth  century 
may  support  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  without  condemn- 
ing Catholics  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  for  an  opposite 
course ;  nay,  they  may  uphold  it  upon  principles  essentially 
the  same.  We  cannot  say  that  we  fully  enter  into  our  au- 
thor's distinction  between  the  abstract  intentions  and  wishes 
of  society  and  the  actual  sentiments  which  animated,  and  the 
motives  which  guided,  those  governments  which  granted  reli- 
gious liberty;  neither  do  we  see  that  legislators  have  generally 
appealed  to  the  high  principle  he  lays  down.  It  appears  to 
us,  that,  as  respects  Protestant  governments,  religious  tolera- 
tion has  been  extended,  so  far  as  it  has  been  extended,  to 
Catholics  solely  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  be- 
cause they  could  not  help  it ;  while  the  general  principles  put 
forward  by  them  to  justify  religious  liberty  certainly  strike 
us  as  highly  atheistical,  being  grounded  upon  two  errors, — - 
the  one,  that  absolute  truth  does  not  practically  exist  for 
man,  since  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  furnish  any  infallible 
means  of  arriving  at  it,  ergo  religion  is  a  matter  between  God 
and  the  conscience  alone;  and  secondly,  that  the  object  of 
religion  is  not  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  truth,  but  a 
moral  life,  such  as  is  useful  to  our  neighbours  and  to  our 
country,  ergo  doctrines  are  of  no  importance  in  themselves, 
and  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  conceived  as  separable  from 
its  dogmas,  is  alone  of  any  real  consequence.  Where  Catholic 
rulers  have  been  animated  by  a  Protestant  spirit,  they  have 
been  guided  so  far  by  the  same  ungodly  maxims ;  where  it 
has  been  otherwise,  toleration  has  been  extended  to  Protest- 
ants, wherever  their  peaceable  demeanour  has  rendered  it 
possible,  and  it  has  not  been  inconsistent  with  the  well-being 
of  the  Church  herself. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.     By 
Mrs.  Jameson.     London:  Longmans,  1852. 

To  a  Catholic  reader  this  volume  is  certainly  not  so  interesting 
as  its  predecessors.     We  rise  from  a  perusal  of  it  with  keener 
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11  merely  artistic,"  "  to  lead  the  lover  of  art,  wandering  through 
a  church  or  gallery,  to  new  sources  of  pleasure;"  and  in  this 
point  of  view  she  has  heen  eminently  successful.  She  has 
supplied  what  all  Protestant  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  must  long 
have  felt  the  want  of,  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  pictures 
which  they  admire.  Indeed  it  has  often  been  a  subject  of 
curious  speculation  to  us,  as  we  have  watched  groups  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  gazing  on  the  treasures  of  various  picture- 
galleries  on  the  continent,  what  possible  meaning  they  could 
attach  to  the  great  majority  of  the  paintings  which  they  find 
there.  As  long  as  the  scene  represented  is  some  event  taken 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  might  understand  and  appre- 
ciate it;  but  all  other  pictures,  representing  events  in  tha  lives 
of  the  saints,  could  be  little  better  than  an  unknown  tongue 
to  them.  With  Catholics,  of  course,  it  is  very  different ;  the 
study  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  has  been  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion ;  yet  even  they  too  will  probably  find  in  Mrs.  Jameson's 
pages  many  a  legend,  or  still  more  frequently  a  various  read- 
ing of  a  legend,  with  which  they  were  not  familiar.  Indeed 
it  is  worth  observing,  that  Mrs.  J.  has  not  always  adopted  the 
most  common  and  approved  form  of  the  legend ;  and  her  readers 
should  be  on  their  guard,  therefore,  against  receiving  it  as 
such.  This  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  incidental  to  the 
writing  of  such  a  book  by  any  but  a  Catholic.  As  one  often 
hears  poor  ignorant  people  very  confident  about  the  truth  of 
some  story  because  they  have  seen  it  "  in  print,"  so  Protes- 
tants, who  in  these  matters  are  as  ignorant  as  the  most  un- 
educated, think  that  they  can  speak  confidently  about  some 
matter  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  Catholic  practice,  because  they 
have  read  it  in  "a  Catholic  book."  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  them  that  there  may  be  bad  Catholic  books ;  we  do  not 
mean  morally  bad,  but  intellectually  bad  ;  written  by  persons 
deficient  in  judgment  or  in  information,  and  so,  as  authorities, 
utterly  worthless ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mrs.  Jameson 
has  been  occasionally  misled  by  authorities  of  this  kind.  See, 
for  instance,  her  account  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  His 
blessed  Mother  after  His  resurrection  (in  p.  322),  where  she 
attributes  to  the  angels  who  are  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
and  preceded  Him  the  Easter  hymn,  Regina  coeli  latare ;  a 
hymn  whose  history  is  known,  and  which  belongs  to  a  much 
later  age.  "We  are  almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any 
authority  could  be  found  for  introducing  this  feature  into  this 
particular  legend  ;  and  there  are  other  instances  too  in  which 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  referred  to  the  autho- 
rity from  whence  it  is  derived,  not  only  in  a  general  way,  but 
quite  accurately,  "  chapter  and  verse,"  as  the  saying  is.  Of 
course,  for  Mrs.  J.'s  purpose,  this  was  by  no  means  necessary, 
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men  of  the  style  in  which  the  legends  are  told.  We  will  take 
the  very  first  that  occurs,  as  being  probably  less  familiar  to  our 
readers  than  any  which  we  could  select  from  the  life  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  herself. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JOACHIM  AND  ANNA. 

"  There  was  a  man  of  Nazareth,  whose  name  was  Joachim,  and 
he  had  for  his  wife  a  woman  of  Bethlehem,  whose  name  was  Anna, 
and  both  were  of  the  royal  race  of  David.  Their  lives  were  pure 
and  righteous,  and  they  served  the  Lord  with  singleness  of  heart. 
And  being  rich,  they  divided  their  substance  into  three  portions, — 
one  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  one  for  the  poor  and  the  strangers, 
and  the  third  for  their  household.  On  a  certain  feast-day,  Joachim 
brought  double  offerings  to  the  Lord  according  to  his  custom  ;  for  he 
said,  '  Out  of  my  superfluity  will  I  give  for  the  whole  people,  that 
I  may  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  forgiveness  for  my 
sins.'  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  brought  their  gifts,  Joachim 
also  brought  his  ;  but  the  high  priest  Issachar  stood  over  against  and 
opposed  him,  saying,  '  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  bring  thine  offering, 
seeing  thou  hast  not  begot  issue  in  Israel.'  And  Joachim  was  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,  and  went  down  to  his  house  ;  and  he  searched 
through  all  the  registers  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  discover  if  he  alone 
had  been  childless  in  Israel.  And  he  found  that  all  the  righteous 
men,  and  the  patriarchs  who  had  lived  before  him,  had  been  the 
fathers  of  sons  and  daughters.  And  he  called  to  mind  his  father 
Abraham,  to  whom  in  his  old  age  had  been  granted  a  son,  even 
Isaac.  And  Joachim  was  more  and  more  sorrowful ;  and  he  would 
not  be  seen  by  his  wife,  but  avoided  her,  and  went  away  into  the 
pastures  where  were  the  shepherds  and  the  sheepcotes.  And  he  built 
himself  a  hut,  and  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ;  for  he  said, 
'  Until  the  Lord  God  look  upon  me  mercifully,  prayer  shall  be  my 
meat  and  drink.'  But  his  wife  Anna  remained  lonely  in  the  house, 
and  mourned  with  a  twofold  sorrow  for  her  widowhood  and  for  her 
barrenness.  Then  drew  near  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  Judith  her  handmaid  said  to  Anna,  '  How  long  wilt  thou  thus 
afflict  thy  soul  ?  Behold  the  feast  of  the  Lord  is  come,  and  it  is  not 
lawful  for  thee  thus  to  mourn.  Take  this  silken  fillet,  which  was 
bestowed  on  me  by  one  of  high  degree  whom  I  formerly  served,  and 
bind  it  round  thy  head  ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  I  who  am  thy  handmaid 
should  wear  it ;  but  it  is  fitting  for  thee,  whose  brow  is  as  the  brow 
of  a  crowned  queen.'  And  Anna  replied,  '  Begone!  such  things  are 
not  for  me,  for  the  Lord  hath  humbled  me.  As  for  this  fillet,  some 
wicked  person  hath  given  it  to  thee ;  and  art  thou  come  to  make  me 
a  partaker  in  thy  sin  ?'  And  Judith  her  maid  answered,  '  What  evil 
shall  I  wish  thee,  since  thou  wilt  not  hearken  to  my  voice  ?  for  worse 
I  cannot  wish  thee  than  that  with  which  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  thee, 
seeing  that  he  hath  shut  up  thy  womb,  that  thou  shouldst  not  be  a 
mother  in  Israel.'  And  Anna  hearing  these  words  was  sorely  trou- 
bled. And  she  laid  aside  her  mourning  garments,  and  she  adorned 
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their  books,  or  of  their  worship,  he  blesses  himself  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  them  at  all,  and  he  never  will ;  nay,  if  they 
fall  in  his  way,  he  will  take  himself  out  of  it ;  and  if  unawares 
he  shall  ever  be  pleased  with  a  Catholic  without  knowing  who 
it  is,  he  wishes  by  anticipation  to  retract  such  satisfaction." 
Such  one-sidedness  and  wilful  perverseness  seems  at  first  sight 
almost  incredible ;  and  yet  daily  experience  shews  us  that  the 
picture  is  in  no  way  overdrawn  ;  it  is  literally  a  true  and  faith- 
ful account  of  what  we  see  on  every  side  of  us  in  the  conduct 
of  a  large  section  of  Protestants  with  reference  to  their  Catho- 
lic neighbours.  But  we  are  afraid  that  even  amongst  our- 
selves it  would  not  be  at  all  impossible  to  find  an  illustration 
of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  of  mind ;  exercised  not  indeed 
with  reference  to  jiersons,  for  this  would  be  a  breach  of  cha- 
rity from  which  every  Catholic  would  shrink  with  horror,  but 
with  reference  to  certain  subjects,  the  injury  that  is  thereby 
done  to  the  cause  of  truth  not  being  so  much  considered,  and 
therefore  not  so  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
will  at  once  suggest  to  our  readers  one  at  least  of  the  subjects 
to  which  we  allude, — the  subject  of  modern  miracles.  It  is 
notorious  that  there  are  not  a  few  English  Catholics  who  can- 
not bear  to  hear  this  subject  brought  forward  and  insisted  on 
in  any  shape,  excepting  only  in  the  most  general  form  pos- 
sible. They  may  be  prepared,  for  instance,  to  subscribe  to  the 
following  proposition  as  safe  and  true,  viz.  that  modern  mira- 
cles are  possible ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Almighty  God  has 
nowhere  debarred  Himself  by  any  express  declaration  or  pro- 
mise from  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of  events  and 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  nineteenth  century,  any  more  than 
He  had  in  the  first,  or  the  third,  or  the  ninth ;  but  if  a  man 
ventures  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to  insist  upon  some  one 
modern  miracle  in  particular  (such  as  M.  Ratisbonne's  conver- 
sion in  Rome,  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  at  Rimini,  the  ap- 
parition on  the  mountain  of  La  Salette,  or  any  other),  and  to 
say  that  it  is  true,  and  has  been  established  by  satisfactory 
evidence, — they  shake  their  heads,  and  do  not  like  to  hear  it 
spoken  of.  Sometimes  their  argument  assumes  a  tone  of  appa- 
rent candour;  and  whilst  acknowledging  that  the  history  may 
perhaps  be  true,  they  only  deprecate  its  being  talked  or  written 
about,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  no  essential  importance ; 
that  even  though  its  truth  could  be  demonstrated,  yet  religion 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  its  circulation,  since  that  has  long 
since  been  abundantly  established  by  the  miracles  of  Holy 
Scripture,  to  say  nothing  of  many  well-authenticated  ones 
recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
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belief  of  the  whole  narrative.  "  Very  well,"  answered  the 
Abbe;  "of  course  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  discredit  it; 
but,  at  any  rate,  you  have  taken  care  to  arm  yourself  with 
good  reasons  for  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  ?"  "  Oh,  cer- 
tainly," was  the  ready  reply.  "  May  I  beg  the  favour  of 
hearing  some  of  them  ?"  "  Well,  the  first  is,  that  you  have 
inserted  in  your  books  some  facts  as  miracles  which  have 
since  been  proved  not  to  be  such ;  and  this  discovery  makes 
one  misdoubt  the  truth  of  all  the  rest."  "  Be  good  enough 
to  name  an  instance."  "  That  history  of  the  girl  at  Gap,  and 
that  other  at  Annecy."  Neither  of  which  had  even  been  so  much 
as  alluded  to  in  M.  Rousselot's  books.  And  in  like  manner 
we  ourselves  have  been  obliged  before  now  to  bring  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  some  discussion  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged, even  with  Catholics,  upon  the  credibility  of  the  history 
of  La  Salette,  by  discovering  that  our  opponent  had  never 
read  an  accredited  account  of  the  vision.  They  had  picked 
up  objections  against  it  from  the  Times  newspaper,  and  other 
equally  respectable  and  veracious  authorities;  but  as  for  read- 
ing the  original  narrative,  tf  they  had  no  wish  to  do  that;  they 
had  seen  and  read  quite  enough  already."  Were  we  not  jus- 
tified, then,  in  claiming  a  share  for  ourselves  in  the  description 
of  "  the  prejudiced  man,"  as  given  by  Father  Newman  ?  Are 
there  not  some  amongst  us,  to  whom  we  might  truly  say : 

"  Mutato  nomine,  de  te 
Fabula  narratur  ?" 

We  have  returned,  however,  to  the  subject  of  La  Salette, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  recommending  it  again  to  those 
who  profess  to  discredit  or  not  to  care  about  it,  but  rather  for 
the  opportunity  which  M.  Rousselot's  new  volume  affords  us 
of  supplying  one  or  two  important  omissions  in  our  former 
articles.  The  present  volume  of  the  Abbe  Rousselot  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  history  of  the  opposition  that  has 
been  raised  against  the  children's  narrative  from  the  day  it 
was  first  told,  down  to  the  present  hour ;  and,  as  always  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  the  cavils  and  objections  of  opponents  only 
serve  to  place  the  truth  in  a  still  more  striking  light.  Most 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Northcote's  pamphlet,  followed  by  their  respective  answers. 
But  there  is  one,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
of  all,  of  which  he  has  not  made  any  mention  ;  and  since  we 
have  seen  it  quoted  in  some  of  the  Protestant  journals  in  this 
country,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  France  as  the 
one  chief  objection  which  is  to  override  every  other,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  give  some  account  of  it. 
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and  they  thought  by  presenting  a  portrait  of  him  to  the  boy 
Maximin,  and  suggesting  at  the  same  time  many  artful  ques- 
tions, they  might  chance  to  elicit  from  the  youth  some  corro- 
boration  of  their  hopes  and  fancies.     For  this  purpose  they 
proceeded  to  the  mountain  on  the  day  in  question,  and  dili- 
gently applied  themselves,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  the  desired 
information.     The  other  party  to  which  we  have  alluded  ap- 
pear to  have  been  deceived  by  some  visionary  enthusiast,  or 
by  their  own  imaginations,  into  a  belief  that  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  Maximin  should  become  a  member  of  a  particular 
religious   congregation,  well  known   and   much   respected   in 
that  part  of  the  country.     These  two  parties,  having  distinct 
objects  in  view,  yet  agreed  in  one  thing,  viz.  that  they  wished 
to  remove  the  children  from  La  Salette   and  take   them   to 
Lyons ;  and  in  fact  they  succeeded  in  taking  them  as  far  as 
Grenoble  at  once.     Here,  however,  Melanie  obstinately  re- 
fused to  go  any  further,  and  by  order  of  the  Bishop  she  was 
placed  with  the  religious  with  whom  she  has  ever  since  re- 
mained.    Maximin  too  was  far  from  feeling  easy  in  his  con- 
science as  to  the  journey  he  had  undertaken  ;  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Bishop  he  entered  a  charitable  institution  in  the 
town,  to  await  the  opening  of  the  little  seminary  into  which 
he  was  promised  admission,  and  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  the  house,  however,  before  he  was 
reclaimed  by  his  companions  of  the  previous  day,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  them,  and  with  a  promise 
that  he  should  be  brought  back  again  in   an  hour.     Being 
allowed  to  go  out  with  these  gentlemen,  he  is  next  persuaded 
to  accompany  them  to  Lyons,  whence  they  prosecute  their 
journey  the  same  evening  to  Ars.     Early  the  next  morning 
the  boy  is  introduced  to  the  curate,  and  remains  with  him  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    On  coming  out  from  the  sacristy, 
he  announces  to  his  guides  that  he  is  advised  to  return  to 
Grenoble,  and  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop.   This 
was  far  from  being  the  result  which  they  had  looked  for,  and 
they  insist  on  his  going  back  and  consulting  the  curate  again. 
He  does  so ;  but  the  result  is  still  the  same  ;    whereupon  they 
take  him  back  to  Lyons,  and  hand  him  over  to  the  friends  of 
the  Baron  de  Richemont.     As  soon  as  he  saw  the  baron,  the 
boy  began  to  laugh,  recognising  at  once  the  original  of  the 
portrait  that  had  been  shewn  him  at  La  Salette ;  a  lady  who 
was  present  immediately  proceeded  to  question  him  about  his 
secret;  to  which  Maximin  promptly  replied,  that  if  they  could 
only  talk  upon  that  subject,  he  should  take  his  departure. 
And  out  of  these  two  interviews,  the  one  with  the  curate  at 
Ars,  the  other  with  the  Baron  de  Richemont  at  Lyons,  has 
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bis  commands  upon  this  subject.  M.  Auvergne,  the  Bishop's 
secretary,  was  one  of  these,  and  M.  Rousselot  the  other. 
Maximin  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  or  hesitation  in  the 
matter  at  all ;  at  first  he  declined  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
hypothetical  case  proposed  to  him.  "  If  the  Pope  were  to 
ask  you  to  tell  him  your  secret,  would  you  tell  it  ?"  he  was 
asked.  His  reply  was,  "  When  the  Pope  has  asked  me,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  this.  I  shall  see  when  the 
time  comes,  according  to  what  he  says  to  me."  "  But  if  he 
should  command  you  ?"  "  Oh,  then  I  should  tell  him."  Me- 
lanie  was  more  timid  and  doubtful ;  and  it  cost  her  two  or 
three  days  of  painful  anxiety  before  she  could  resolve  the 
same  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  her  consent  was  given 
at  last  only  with  a  very  strict  proviso  that  the  communication 
was  to  be  made  either  immediately  to  the  Pope  himself,  or  to 
be  written  in  a  letter  which  should  be  sealed  and  conveyed  to 
him  by  some  thoroughly  trustworthy  person.  "  Supposing 
the  Pope,"  it  was  asked,  "  when  he  knows  your  secret,  should 
publish  it ;  would  this  distress  you  ?"  "  No  ;  for  that  would 
be  entirely  his  affair ;  it  would  be  no  longer  any  concern  of 
mine.  But  how  would  it  be,"  continued  Melanie,  "  sup- 
posing the  secret  were  something  which  concerned  himself?" 
"  In  that  case,"  was  the  prudent  answer,  "  he  will  of  course 
use  his  own  discretion  as  to  publishing  it  or  not." 

Two  other  little  details  connected  with  this  secret,  and  the 
manner  of  its  communication  to  the  Pope,  are  worth  mention- 
ing. Maximin  being  asked  how  he  had  begun  his  letter  to 
the  Pope,  answered,  "  I  began  in  this  way :  They  say  (on  dit) 
that  on  the  19th  of  September,  1846,  I  saw  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin ;  one  may  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  opinion 
by  what  follows."  Melanie  was  asked  whether  any  particular 
dates  had  been  assigned  to  the  calamities  which  were  foretold, 
and  she  replied  in  the  affirmative.  This  answer,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  her  inquiry  about  the  Pope  addressed  to  the 
Abbe  Rousselot,  which  has  been  already  recorded,  may  justify 
a  suspicion  that  the  events  foretold  are  at  no  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  certainly  it  seems  to  shew  that  the  present  generation 
may  reasonably  expect  to  see  them  come  to  pass ;  but  even 
though  this  expectation  should  be  realised,  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  ingenious  means  will  still  be  devised  whereby  the 
whole  history  may  be  brought  into  discredit,  or  at  least  made 
to  appear  as  in  no  way  superior  to  the  order  of  things  human 
and  natural. 
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Lord  C.T.  was  received  into  the  Church  some  few  months  since;  and,  like 
so  many  other  English  clergymen  under  the  same  circumstances,  ho  had 
fully  determined,  as  he  says,  "  on  remaining  perfectly  silent"  as  to  the 
important  step  he  had  taken;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  however,  chose 
to  speak  publicly  against  him  from  his  own  pulpit;  and  this  has  caused 
him  to  change  his  determination,  and  to  publish  these  few  words  of  ex- 
planation to  his  former  parishioners.  The  letter  is  very  short,  and  cha- 
racterised by  extreme  simplicity,  both  in  its  style  and  matter;  no  ono 
can  read  it  without  being  struck  with  the  tone  of  affectionate  regard  for 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  which  pervades  every  part  of  it ;  and  we 
shall  be  much  surprised  if,  sooner  or  later,  it  does  not  bear  fruit  to  the 
Church.  Altogether  it  is  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  Letter  of 
the  Hon.  Towry  Law,  published  some  months  ago,  which  we  have 
reason  to  know  has  been  doing  good  service  in  that  gentleman's  old 
neighbourhood. 

A  brief  Summary  of  the  Four  Books  of  the  Imitation  (Burns  and 
Lambert)  will  be  found  a  very  useful  little  book  for  the  object  in- 
tended, viz.  to  shew  "  the  exact  scope  of  the  author  in  his  various  in- 
structions, and  their  connection  with  one  another;"  for,  as  the  writer 
observes,  though  the  work  may  seem  to  consist  of  so  many  "  uncon- 
nected sentences,"  there  is  in  it  "a  natural  though  secret  order  by 


which  the  author  generally  leads  the  soul  from  lower  to  higher  degrees 
the  summit  of  Christian  perfection." 


of  virtue,  even  to 


We  have  only  just  received  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Murray's  Irish 
Annual  Miscellany  (Bellew,  Dublin),  and  which  its  author  announces 
is,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  the  concluding  volume.  Without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  an  agreement  with  all  the  various  opinions,  meta- 
physical or  moral,  expressed  by  the  talented  writer,  we  are  strongly 
persuaded  that  good  service  has  been  done,  and  such  as  is  especially 
needful  for  the  time,  by  this  most  laudable,  and,  speaking  generally, 
most  successful  endeavour  to  state  salutary  and  necessary  truths,  and 
expose  popular  fallacies  and  errors  in  plain  downright  language  and  a 
sprightly  forcible  manner.  There  is  a  manliness  and  an  honest  blunt- 
ness  about  the  reverend  author's  style,  which  is  calculated  to  arouse 
attention,  where  a  less  trenchant  weapon,  or  one  of  a  finer  mould,  might 
fail  to  strike  home,  or  to  make  its  force  felt.  One  of  the  essays  in  the 
present  volume,  that  on  "  Equivocation,"  we  would  particularly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  every  sensible  Protestant,  whose  mind  is  either 
free  from  cant  already,  or  who  at  least  desires  to  free  it  from  that  dele- 
terious influence.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  this,  as  in 
innumerable  other  instances,  Protestants  do  without  principle  what 
Catholics  do  on  principle.  The  Protestant  is  in  the  universal  habit  of 
equivocating,  at  the  same  time  declaring  it  to  be  sinful  so  to  do.  lie 
deliberately  equivocates,  and  then  sanctimoniously  confesses  himself 
guilty  of  lying.  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand, — who  holds  that  a 
single  wilful  untruth,  though  it  harms  no  one,  may  not  be  uttered  even 
though  (to  put  an  impossible  supposition)  10,000  worlds  could  be  saved 
thereby,— declares  explicitly,  that  in  cases  which  he  can  specify,  at  least 
in  principle,  equivocation  is  not  merely  necessary,  as  Protestants  talk, 
(as  though  God  could  have  made  it  necessary  for  us,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  do  evil),  but  positively  lawful  arid  laudable:  upon  which 
the  Protestant,  who  equivocates  not  only  without  rule,  but  against  what 
he  calls  his  moral  sense,  accuses  the  Catholic  of  odious  immorality ! 
This  looks  extremely  like  what  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees  our  Blessed 
Lord  called  "  hypocrisy." 
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gether  well  a  got  up,"  whilst  tho  translator  has  performed  his  far  more 
difficult  task  with  singular  ability.  Pere  Lacordaire's  French  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  translation;  Mr.  Lang-don,  liowever,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  first  two  or  three  conferences — which  alone  we  have  yet 
had  time  to  examine — has  given  us  a  version  which  combines  the  merits 
of  fidelity  to  the  original  with  a  fluent,  easy,  and  not  ungraceful  Eng- 
lish. Of  the  merits  ofthe  conferences  themselves  we  need  say  nothing; 
the  breathless  attention  ofthe  crowded  audiences  to  which  they  were 
delivered  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  value.  We  will  only  add, 
that  the  present  volume  contains  the  conferences  on  the  Church,  and 
on  the  effects  of  Catholic  doctrine  upon  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  human 
society ;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  dogmatic  conferences  is  pro- 
mised in  another  volume. 

There  is  yet  a  third  volume  of  translations  upon  our  table — Miscel- 
laneous Translations,  by  J.  S.  Moorat.  (Burns  and  Lambert.)  This 
volume  consists  of  translations,  confessedlyy/'ee,  from  Metastasio  and 
Lamartinc.  There  is  only  one  specimen  from  the  former—  The  Death 
of  Abel;  and  three-fourths  ofthe  volume  are  devoted  to  more  frag- 
mentary pieces  from  Lamartine.  The  former  is,  to  our  taste,  both 
more  interesting  in  itself  and  better  executed  by  the  translator;  so 
that  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  proportions  from  the  two  authors 
had  been  reversed.  We  have  no  right,  however,  to  quarrel  with  the 
translator  for  indulging  his  own  taste  rather  than  ours ;  and  the  mo- 
desty of  his  preface  entirely  disarms  criticism.  "  These  translations," 
he  says,  "were  not  made  with  any  intention  of  publicity;  but  copies 
having  been  requested  by  several  persons  of  the  translator's  private 
circle,  and  the  idea  suggested  that  the  little  production  might  be  inte- 
resting to  many,  it  is  thus  modestly  offered  to  those  to  whom  it  may  be 
acceptable;"  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  to  whom  it 
will  be  acceptable. 

Messrs.  Burns  and  Lambert  have  just  issued  an  enlarged  List  of  Books 
suitable  for  Lending-Librarics,  School-Prizes,  &c.,  which  will  be  found 
very  useful,  especially  at  special  seasons  like  this,  and  can  be  forwarded 
by  post  to  all  applicants  for  a  mere  trifle. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  already  aware  of  the  fact,  we  need 
only  announce  the  reprint  from  the  Dublin  Review  of  two  articles  from 
the  pen  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  ;  the  one,  as  solid  in  matter 
as  it  is  brilliant  in  execution,  on  "  The  Bible  in  Maynooth;"  the  other 
on  "Convents"  (London,  Richardson),  being  a  crushing  and  most  con- 
clusive reply  to  the  scurrilous  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  of  Mr. 
Hobart  Seymour.  The  really  "truth-seeking"  portion  ofthe  Protest- 
tant  public  have  now  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  arguments  and  the 
facts  (?)  alleged  by  No- Popery  orators,  whether  in  the  House  or  out, 
on  the  two  subjects  which  have  been  so  much  agitated  of  late  in  the 
politico-religious  Vorld. 

The  Life  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Characteris- 
tics ofthe  'Lives  ofthe  Saints.  By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber.  (  Richard- 
son.) That  the  Essay  prefixed  to  this  volume  is  by  a  master-hand  will 
be  evident  to  any  competent  reader  who  peruses  but  a  couple  of  pages 
taken  at  random.  There  is  a  charm  of  freshness  and  originality,  as  the 
most  matter-of-fact  person  must  acknowledge,  about  all  F.  Faber's 
writings  ;  but  nothing  that  we  have  hitherto  received  from  his  pen  is,  in 
our  judgment,  comparable  in  interest  as  in  power  with  this  most  re- 
markable production  ;  nothing  which  so  strikingly  exhibits  the  mental 
grasp  and  peculiar  genius  of  this  gifted  priest.  We  will  not  call  the 
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CJje  Gambler, 

A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
YOL.  XI.  MAY  1853.  PART  LXY. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

WE  have  shewn  in  our  former  paper  on  this  subject,  that  before 
the  Reformation  the  bishops  had  exclusive  cognisance  of  reli- 
gious trusts,  testamentary  or  otherwise.  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery itself  had,  up  to  that  time,  no  cognisance  of  such  trusts ; 
and  even  if  it  had,  was  presided  over  by  ecclesiastics,  who  of 
course  followed  the  principles  of  the  civil  and  the  canon  laws, 
and  made  it  a  "  court  of  conscience."  At  the  era  of  the  Reform- 
ation a  series  of  lay  chancellors  commenced.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  was  legalised  and  secularised,  and  ceased  to  be  a  court 
of  conscience;  and  at  the  same  time  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
bishops  was  crippled  under  the  influence  of  the  new  despotism 
of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  such  charities  as  escaped  the 
plunders  of  that  age  of  spoliation  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose  system  rapidly  became  cumbrous 
and  costly.  The  result  of  this  system  of  administering  charitable 
trusts,  we  have  seen,  was  a  legislative  confession  half  a  century 
afterwards,  that  the  funds  were  very  generally  misapplied,  "by 
reason  of  frauds  and  breaches  of  trust,"  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  failed  to  remedy,  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
which  the  legislature  passed  the  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1602; 
under  which  commissions  might  issue  out  of  Chancery  to  the 
bishop  of  any  diocese  and  his  chancellor,  with  any  other  "  pro- 
per and  discreet  persons,"  empowering  them  to  remedy,  sum- 
marily and  without  expense,  all  abuses  of  charitable  trusts. 
Thus  then  we  have  shewn,  that  for  centuries  before  the  Re- 
formation, the  administration  of  all  religious  trusts  was  exclu- 
sively spiritual  and  episcopal ;  and  that  within  half  a  century 
after  the  Reformation,  it  was  found  requisite  to  recur  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  same  principle,  by  reason  of  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  a  lay  and  secular  system  to  repress  and  redress 
"  frauds  and  breaches  of  trust." 

The  earliest   and  greatest  of  our  lay  chancellors  (com- 
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tees  to  keep  no  profits  in  their  hands,  but  dispose  of  all  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  soul.  The  trustees,  however, 
in  that  age  of  sacrilegious  spoliation,  proved  as  unscrupulous 
as  most  of  their  contemporaries,  and  so  shamelessly  set  at 
nought  this  solemn  charge  as  to  apply  only  100  marks  to  the 
hospital  out  of  a  revenue  of  500/.  a  year;  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  they  got  up  a  colourable  and  collusive  suit  in  Chan- 
cery, in  which  they  obtained  a  decree  for  increasing  the  income 
of  the  hospital  to  100/.  a  year.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Coventry  directed  a  commission  to  issue  un- 
der the  act  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  commissioners,  upon  inquiry, 
decreed  the  whole  income  to  the  charity,  and  the  chancellor 
confirmed  their  decree. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  the  same  kind  shew- 
ing how  well  the  act  of  Elizabeth  worked,  and  how  our 
best  chancellors  approved  of  it.  Unhappily,  however,  selfish 
and  sordid  interests  induced  a  desire  to  do  away  with  it.  It 
had  one  fatal  fault, — it  was  not  favourable  to  litigation.  In- 
deed, that  was  its  great  object  (as  we  have  seen),  to  dispense 
with  Chancery  suits,  which  Lord  Chancellor  Coventry  so  justly 
called  "  tedious  and  expensive."  And  we  find  a  lawyer  so 
learned  as  Coke,  and  a  chancellor  so  enlightened  as  Clarendon, 
exerting  themselves  to  carry  out  this  beneficent  design.  But 
all  Chancery  lawyers  were  not  so  liberal  or  so  favourable  to 
charity.  So  early  as  1652,  about  half  a  century  after  the 
act  of  Elizabeth  had  passed,  we  detect  them  trying  to  do 
away  with  it  indirectly,  by  establishing  that  a  bill  in  Chancery 
might  be  filed  to  administer  a  charity,  instead  of  applying  for  a 
commission  under  the  act.  The  preference  of  Chancery  lawyers 
for  Chancery  suits  was,  if  not  laudable,  yet  certainly  natural ; 
and  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  so  fatal  to  charity,  they 
succeeded.  One  of  the  first  of  the  chancellors  of  that  age,  Lord 
Cowper,  declared  from  the  bench  that  the  act  of  Elizabeth  had 
tvorked  too  favourably  for  charities ,  a  declaration  which  stands 
on  record  as  its  highest  eulogy;  and  from  that  time  successive 
chancellors  seem  to  have  discouraged,  and  by  degrees  discon- 
tinued, issuing  commissions  under  it.  A  long  series  of  cases 
could  be  cited  to  shew  how  badly  charities  were  now  admi- 
nistered in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  how  incompetent  the 
court  must  in  its  own  nature  be  for  their  administration.  For 
instance,  this  same  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  had  a  case  before 
him  in  which  the  testator  had  left  money  to  those  of  his  rela- 
tives "  fearing  God  and  walking  humbly  before  Him."  The 
chancellor  coolly  directed  the  money  to  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  relatives ;  comprising,  very  likely,  some  of 
sceptical  opinions  and  scandalous  life,  for  the  age  was  one  of 
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called),  or  their  adaptation  to  altered  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  canon  law,  instead  of  that  hard 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  founder's  will. 

Another  point  also  is  worth  observing,  viz.  that  whereas  in 
1683,  before  the  Revolution,  it  was  held  that,  as  by  the  civil 
law  charitable  legacies  were  to  be  preferred  to  others,  if  the 
spiritual  court  gave  such  preference  in  case  of  deficiency  of 
assets,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not  grant  an  injunction.* 
But  after  the  Revolution,  it  was  held  that,  in  considering  the 
administration  of  assets,  they  must  not  vary  from  the  common 
law.\  And  there  are  many  cases  which  shew  that  at  this 
period  there  was  a  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  country  as  to 
the  value  of  charitable  endowments,  and  a  disposition  to  de- 
press and  discourage  them.  Indeed,  it  was  toward  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  that  thejirst  law  directed  against  such 
endowments  passed ;  and  not  many  years  afterwards  the  last 
commission  under  the  act  of  Elizabeth  was  issued.  The  chan- 
cellors who  favoured  the  policy  of  the  new  law  did  not  conceal 
their  dislike  of  the  old  one,  and  the  grounds  of  their  dislike, 
viz.  because  it  had  worked  too  favourably  for  charities ;  and 
they  took  care  that,  under  their  auspices,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery should  be  effectually  preserved  from  any  such  reproach. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1703,  a  case  came  into  Chancery  in 
which  it  appeared  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  lands  had 
been  left  to  the  parish  of  St.  Clement's  Danes  in  the  Strand, 
London,  originally  worth  only  8/.  a  year,  but  then  worth  452/» 
a  year.  The  increased  income  was  at  first  applied  in  augmen- 
tation of  the  charity;  but  in  16S2  the  trustees,  by  order  of 
the  vestry,  charged  the  lands  with  an  annuity  of  IQQL  a  year 
to  raise  I OOO/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  parish.  The  commis- 
sioners of  charitable  uses  very  justly  decreed  that  this  was  a 
fraud  on  the  charity ;  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  refused  to 
enforce  their  decree,  and  dismissed  a  bill  filed  for  that  purpose 
with  costs. 

Concurrently  with  the  disuse  of  the  commissions  of  chari- 
table uses  directed  to  the  bishops,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  principles  which  were  the  cause  of  that  disuse,  there 
is  to  be  observed  an  inclination  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  even 
to  cripple  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  In  the 
time  of  Lord  Coke  it  was  laid  down,  that  in  ecclesiastical 
foundations  the  master  of  an  hospital  might  be  deprived  by  a 
bishop,  without  an  appeal  to  the  temporal  courts  ;  and  Sir 
M.  Hale  extended  this  even  to  lay  eleemosynary  foundations, 

*  Fielding  v.  Bond  :  Vernon's  Reports. 

f  Lady  Winchilsea  v.  Nichols:  Comberback's  Reports,  4  William  and 
Mary. 
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t  Phillipps  r.  Bury:  Term  Reports. 
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—-In  1786  a  testator  had  bequeathed  property  in  trust  to  build 
a  church  at  Whitchurch  in  Oxfordshire.  The  bishop  opposed 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  ;  the  churchwardens  suggested 
the  repair  of  the  old  one  ;  the  next  of  kin,  of  course,  urged 
that  if  the  new  church  could  not  be  built  the  charity  failed, 
and  the  property  must  revert  to  themselves;  and  the  court  so 
decided  !  Can  any  one  question  that  the  testator  would  have 
preferred,  instead  of  the  trust  being  defeated  and  the  fund 
transferred  to  the  heirs,  that  it  should  have  been  applied  in 
some  way  towards  church-building  ?  And  can  any  one  doubt 
that  if  the  bishop  had  had  the  disposition  of  the  trust,  he  would 
have  so  applied  it  ?  So  in  another  case,  decided  by  no  less 
a  judge  than  Sir  William  Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  about 
the  same  period.  A  testator  had  directed  bread  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  poor  persons  attending  divine  service  and  chanting 
Ms  version  of  the  Psalms.  Plainly  a  man  pious,  but  pig- 
headed. The  court,  of  course,  could  not  compel  the  singing 
of  his  version,  though  doubtless  better  (it  could  not  well  be 
worse)  than  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  or  Tate  and  Brady's ; 
but  then  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  court  threw  over- 
board the  chanting  the  Psalms  altogether,  and  thought  the 
distribution  of  the  bread,  and  not  the  attending  divine  ser- 
vice, the  principal  and  primary  object  of  the  trust,  and  "  the 
chanting  the  Psalms  only  the  accessory ;"  so  they  decreed  for 
the  bread  alone.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  was  a  bad  alter- 
ation of  the  trust,  and  that  a  spiritual  court  would  have  held 
that  the  attendance  on  divine  service  was  the  principal  and 
the  bread  the  accessory,  the  particular  version  being  utterly 
immaterial. 

In  these  two  instances  the  charitable  legacies  we  have  men- 
tioned have  belonged  to  Protestant  times,  and  been  left  by 
Protestant  testators.  Of  course,  however,  the  great  majority 
of  charitable  endowments  in  this  country  are  of  Catholic  or 
semi-Catholic  origin,  not  later  than  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Let 
us  now  see  how  some  of  the  old  charities  founded  by  Catholics 
have  been  abused  in  the  Protestant  administration  of  them. 
Most  persons  have  heard  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  or  Holy 
Cross,  near  Winchester.  It  was  founded  by  a  bishop  of 
Winchester  some  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  intended 
for  the  residence  and  maintenance  of  forty-eight  decayed  gen- 
tlemen with  attendants,  and  for  the  support  of  a  hundred  pen- 
sioners, who  were  to  dine  together  daily  in  a  hall  called  the 
"hundred  men's  hall."  What  is  to  be  seen  (says  Cobbett)  of  the 
hospital  now?  "  Alas!  ten  poor  creatures  creeping  about  the 
noble  building,  and  three  out-pensioners;  and  to  these  an  at- 
torney from  Winchester  carries  the  few  pence  weekly  that  are 
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besides  750/.  for  sales  of  timber,  amounting  altogether  to 
nearly  14,000/.,  applying  only  the  321.  a  year  to  the  charity, 
and  out  of  that  stopping  8/.  for  himself!  There  were  only  six 
inmates  of  the  hospital,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  lands  thus 
let  at  321.  a  year  was  12001.1  It  is  only  ten  years  since  this 
case  came  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,*  and  it  excited  some 
sensation  at  the  time ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  a 
very  large  class  of  similar  cases.  In  1556,  Sir  W.  Laxton 
founded  a  free  grammar-school  at  Oundlein  Northamptonshire, 
and  in  his  will  did  for  this  " goodly  intent"  entrust  certain 
property  to  the  care  of  the  "  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Grocers"  within  the  city  of  London.  In  1571 
certain  proceedings  took  place  in  Chancery  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  heirs  at  law;  and  in  1572  the  Lord  Keeper  made 
his  decree,  and  the  company  were  finally  put  in  possession  of 
the  property.  The  income  was  then  50/.  a  year,  out  of  which 
the  payments  to  the  charity  amounted  to  381.  In  1686  the 
commissioners  of  charitable  uses  made  a  decree  allowing  the 
company  twenty  years  to  repay  the  arrears  then  due  to  the 
charity,  the  income  having  very  greatly  increased,  and  not 
having  been  properly  applied.  From  that  time,  however,  they 
have  administered  entirely  under  the  control  of  Chancery,  and 
the  result  may  be  shortly  stated  thus: — A  few  years  ago  the 
case  came  before  the  late  Lord  Langdale :  it  was  shewn  that 
the  income  of  the  property  was  12601.  a  year,  and  that  of  this 
only  3921.  was  devoted  to  the  charity ;  and  Lord  Langdale  de- 
clared that  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
this  was  all  right!  Another  example  of  the  same  kind  has 
occurred  so  recently  that  we  need  scarcely  do  more  than  men- 
tion it;  we  allude,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Rochester.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedral  schools  the  whole  chapter  income  was  allotted  to 
various  purposes,  including  certain  stipends  to  the  scholars. 
The  income  has  now  increased  to  thousands  of  pounds  beyond 
what  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  received  the  whole,  and  have  not  increased  the 
scholars'  stipends,  which  remain  at  their  ancient  amount  (now 
merely  nominal)  of  one  or  two  pounds.  And  the  case  of 
Rochester  is  more  or  less  that  of  all  our  cathedrals.f 

All  these  abuses,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  have  taken 
place  whilst  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  the  recognised 
guardian  of  charitable  trusts.  No  commentary  of  ours  upon 
such  facts  as  these  could  portray  in  a  stronger  light  the  utter 
unfitness  of  the  tribunal.  Another  case  also,  of  a  somewhat 

*  Beavan's  Reports,  iv.  p.  462. 

f  See  Mr.  Whiston's  pamphlet,  Cathedral  Trusts  and  their  Fulfilment. 
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and  defeat  the  charity),  "  but  the  authorities  are  too  strong  for 
me ;"  which,  it  is  plain,  he  very  much  regretted ;  his  lordship 
would  have  had  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  robbing  the 
charities.  In  1792  a  somewhat  similar  case  came  before  Lord 
Thurlow.  There  the  bequest  was  to  a  party  "  to  dispose  of  the 
same  in  such  charities  as  he  thinks  fit."  The  chancellor  said, 
"  It  is  clear  the  bequest  cannot  be  considered  as  for  his  own 
use ;  he  is  trustee,  and  can  have  no  right  for  himself.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  sustain  the  chanty."  But  in  1804,  when  a 
case  came  before  the  court  in  which  the  bequest  was  "  to  such 
objects  of  benevolence  and  liberality  as  the  bishop,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, should  most  approve  of,"  Sir  Wm.  Grant  said,  "  An 
indefinite  trust,  unless  clearly  charitable,  cannot  be  executed. 
An  uncontrollable  power  of  disposition  is  an  ownership,  not  a 
trust.  Here  the  word  '  charitable'  is  omitted,  in  order  to 
give  the  bishop  the  most  unrestrained  disposition,  and  no  ob- 
ject is  pointed  out  which  the  court  can  consider  charitable. 
The  property,  therefore,  is  not  given  to  any  charitable  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  therefore  undisposed  of,  and  goes  to  the  next 
of  kin."  Here,  then,  the  intentions  of  the  testator  were  fla- 
grantly violated,  instead  of  being  carried  out,  as  easily  they 
could  have  been,  by  a  decree  either  applying  the  property  to 
some  particular  objects  which  the  court  considered  charitable,  or 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  The  reader  will  not 
fail  to  notice  the  remarkable  resemblance  which  there  was  in 
this  trust  to  that  which  the  ancient  law  of  England  reposed 
in  the  bishop  in  every  case  of  intestacy ;  for  where  a  party 
died  without  a  will,  the  old  common  law  declared  that  the 
bishop  was  entrusted  to  dispose  of  the  personal  estate  to  such 
uses  as  he  deemed  best;  which,  by  the  law  of  the  Church, 
meant,  first  debts,  next  due  provision  for  relatives,  and  lastly 
pious  uses.  In  substance,  it  was  a  trust  in  the  bishop  to  apply 
the  residue,  at  his  absolute  discretion,  to  "  pious  uses,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  term.  And  in  Catholic  times, 
and  while  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  really  a  court  of  coil" 
science,  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  construing  such 
a  trust,  and  its  execution  would  have  been  left  to  the  bishop. 
Sir  W.  Grant,  however,  according  to  the  modern  notions  of 
Chancery,  actually  held,  first,  that  if  it  had  been  a  valid  trust 
for  general  charitable  purposes,  the  king  (i.  e.  the  court),  and 
not  the  bishop,  would  have  determined  those  purposes ;  and 
next,  that  it  was  not  a  valid  trust  for  general  charitable  pur- 
poses, because  the  testatrix  had  not  used  the  word  "  cha- 
ritable," although,  he  added,  "  she  seemed  to  have  omitted 
the  word  in  order  to  give  the  bishop  the  most  unrestrained 
discretion;'  and  upon  this  miserable  technical  ground  the 
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reversal  among  the  papers  of  the  charity,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery.  The  petition  was  dismissed  with 
costs,  in  consequence  of  the  mistake  into  which  both  parties 
had  fallen  ;  although  it  prayed  generally  for  the  regulation  of 
the  charity,  as  well  as  specially  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
commissioners'  decree.* 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  bishop  of  Exeter 
endowed  a  school  at  Manchester.  In  1832  a  petition  was 
presented  under  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  act,  and  a  "  scheme 
settled"  by  the  Master  in  Chancery,  regulating  the  kind  of 
tuition,  the  boarders  to  be  taken,  and  other  matters  of  the 
same  character.  In  1835  an  information  was  filed  to  alter  the 
"  scheme;"  Lord  Cottenham  gave  judgment  in  1840,  and  again 
the  case  was  referred  to  "  the  Master."  Then  there  was  a  pe- 
tition of  rehearing,  which  came  before  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
he  altered  the  decree  of  Lord  Cottenham,  the  dispute  merely 
being  as  to  the  boarders  and  such  purely  domestic  and  scho- 
lastic matters.  Again  the  case  was  referred  to  "  the  Master  ;" 
and  once  more  his  report  was,  in  1849,  altered,  the  point  this 
time  being,  whether  the  classical  and  mathematical  master 
should  be  one  and  the  same  person. f  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  being  "  in  Chancery  "  will 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous  expenses  which  must 
have  been  incurred  in  this  protracted  litigation ;  yet  it  was  a 
trifle  to  what  has  occurred  in  other  cases.  Lady  Hewley's 
charity  we  recollect  in  court  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  we 
scarcely  know  if  it  be  even  yet  "  out  of  Chancery."  And  will 
any  one  deny  that  matters  such  as  we  have  mentioned  would 
not  have  been  far  better  determined,  without  any  expense  (or 
none  beyond  the  most  inconsiderable  amount,  at  all  events),  by 
a  charitable  commission,  such  as  might  have  been  issued  under 
the  act  of  Elizabeth,  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
and  his  chancellor,  and  some  six  or  seven  other  "  proper  and 
discreet  persons?"  Would  they  not  have  been  far  better  able 
to  decide  as  to  tuition  and  boarders  than  "  the  Master,"  more 
especially  since  the  fun  of  the  thing  (if  there  can  be  fun  for 
any  but  lawyers  in  anything  connected  with  Chancery)  is,  that 
after  all  the  Master  would  probably  call  these  very  persons  be- 
fore him,  and  be  guided  by  their  opinion  ? 

In  another  case  very  similar,  the  commissioners  of  charita- 
ble uses  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had  made  a  decree  as  to  the 
management  of  a  school,  and  the  chancellor  confirmed  the  de- 
cree. In  1844  a  petition  was  presented  under  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  act,  the  commissioners'  decree  was  set  aside,  and  a 
regular  suit  in  Chancery  ensued.  The  points  at  issue  were, 

*  In  re  Lady  Peyton's  charity  at  Isleham  :  9  Jurist,  675. 
t  Attorney  General  v.  Earl  of  Stamford  :  12  Law  Times. 
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of  charitable   uses  under   the  act  of  Elizabeth  would 
mine  the  cases  they  inquired  into,  and  so  preclude  a  resort  to 
Chancery  except  on  appeal  ;  and  practically  it  had  been  ex- 
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perienced  that  their  decisions  so  far  gave  satisfaction  that  they 
seldom  produced  appeals.  And  again,  these  commissioners  were 
unpaid.  Now  under  the  act  of  1818  the  commissioners  were 
endowed,  to  the  number  of  tent  with  salaries  of  a  thousand  a 
year,  and  8000/.  for  travelling  expenses.  Pretty  places  these 
for  political  friends!  And  what  did  they  do  for  18,000/.  a  year? 
Provide  suits  in  Chancery  for  their  friends  at  the  bar,  and  blue- 
books  for  their  friends  in  Parliament.  Literally  this  is  all  they 
did.  They  had  no  power  of  determination,  but  only  of  inves- 
tigation. They  could  do  nothing  by  way  of  remedy,  only  by 
way  of  inquiry.  The  utmost  they  could  do  was  to  prepare 
long  reports,  which  no  one  ever  read,  except  attorneys  who 
had  some  leisure  on  their  hands,  and  wanted  to  get  up  Chan- 
cery suits  as  profitable  speculations.  The  principle  was  most 
pernicious,  of  accumulating  mere  materials  for  litigation,  and 
providing,  moreover,  the  utmost  temptation  to  it,  by  laying 
before  hungry  practitioners  long  lists  of  cases  in  which  they 
could  pick  and  choose  profitable  investments  of  professional 
skill  and  energy.  We  pray  particular  attention  to  this  ;  for 
in  far  more  recent  measures  the  same  mischievous  principle  will 
be  detected.  In  pursuance  of  this  pernicious  policy,  we  find 
ten  years  afterwards  another  act  passed  in  1828,  entitled  "  an 
act  for  giving  additional  facilities  in  application  to  courts  of 
equity  regarding  the  management  of  estates  or  funds  belong- 
ing to  charities;"  in  other  words,  as  expressed  with  rather 
more  candour  and  clearness  in  the  preamble,  "  an  act  to  give 
additional  facilities  for  applications  to  courts  of  equity"  in  such 
cases.  That  is  to  say,  the  scope  of  modern  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  to  throw  charities  as  much  as  possible  into  Chancery, 
and  facilitate  applications  to  the  court  respecting  them;  pre- 
cisely the  course  which  Lord  Coventry  as  long  ago  as  1629, 
and  Lord  Thurlow  as  lately  as  1791,  had  stigmatised  as  most 
mischievous  and  injurious  to  charities.  However,  under  this 
last  act  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  report  to  the 
Attorney-General  any  cases  they  chose  in  which  there  had 
been  neglect  or  breach  of  trust,  and  he  could  forthwith  file  a 
bill  or  information  or  petition.  Practically,  therefore,  the 
commissioners  were  made  caterers  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and  these  boasted  acts  were  mere  pieces  of  political  hypocrisy, 
designed  to  increase  ministerial  patronage  and  promote  litiga- 
tion. Such  impostors  are  the  pretenders  to  popular  approval 
upon  these  great  questions  of  education  and  charity  !  There 
was  a  wise  and  salutary  measure  on  the  statute-book,  which 
would  suffice  not  merely  for  inquiry  but  remedy.  The  charla- 
tans, however,  cared  not  for  charities,  their  hearts  were  set  on 
salaries  and  fees ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  these  mercenary 
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bunals,  is  doing  nothing  but  mischief;  to  give  to  one  body, 
again,  the  power  of  administering  or  controlling  the  adminis- 
tration of  charities,  and  another  the  power  of  redressing  abuses 
—  and  that,  too,  the  very  court  which  has  for  so  many  ages 
been  denounced  as  incompetent  to  redress  them — is  really  aug- 
menting the  evil.  But  the  truth  is,  that  ministers  look  at  all 
these  questions  merely  as  questions  of  patronage;  and  lawyers 
too  often  look  upon  them  as  questions  of  profit  by  means  of 
litigation.  The  real  problem  is  to  avoid  patronage  and  litiga- 
tion ;  the  new  measure  will  augment  both.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  the  course  of  the  speech  in  which  he  announced  his  inten- 
tions as  to  charitable  trusts,  made  a  short  statement  on  the 
subject,  which  it  is  much  to  our  purpose  to  repeat.  He  said 
the  commissions,  which  had  sat  from  1812  to  1837,  had  made 
their  reports  in  38  folio  volumes,  and  had  reported  on  nearly 
30,000  charities,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  1,209,3951. ; 
and  that  of  this  sum  the  amount  belonging  to  educational  cha- 
rities was  not  less  than  312,0001.  He  also  went  on  to  say  that 
charities  were  often  ruined  by  litigation;  and  by  way  of  in- 
stance, he  mentioned  an  income  of  3000/.  which  had  been 
reduced  by  litigation  in  Chancery  clown  to  151. !  Need  we  say 
more  ?  Is  not  our  case  proved  ?  Our  case  is,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  Protestant  trusts  since  the  Reformation  proves  that 
a  secular  and  legal  administration  of  charitable  trusts  is  not  so 
good,  not  so  just,  so  efficient,  or  so  economical  as  a  domestic 
forum,  such  as  the  charitable  commissions  under  the  act  of 
Elizabeth.  With  the  inconsistency,  however,  which  results 
from  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of  sound  principle  on  the  sub- 
ject, Lord  J.  Russell  positively  proposes  to  leave  the  redress 
of  existing  abuses  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  general 
administration  to  a  Government  commission,  controlled  by  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
scope  of  this  measure  is  centralisation,  and  that  its  fruits  will 
be  increased  litigation.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions  since 
the  Revolution,  the  act  of  Elizabeth  is  consigned  to  oblivion 
as  obsolete.  No  allusion  is  made  to  it  •  it  is  simply  ignored. 
Yet  we  have  seen  that  our  greatest  lawyers  at  one  time  rejoiced 
to  co-operate  in  carrying  it  out;  and  such  men  as  Bacon  and 
Clarendon  were  certainly  superior  to  such  as  Cottenham.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  act  of  Elizabeth  embodies 
the  true  principles  upon  which  charitable  trusts  ought  to  be 
administered;  and  since  the  subject  is  one  which  has  a  very 
practical  bearing  upon  Catholic  interests  in  this  country  at  the 
present  moment,  we  rejoice  that  we  have  called  our  readers' 
attention  to  it,  and  at  least  done  something  towards  enabling 
them  more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  importance. 
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sail  clearing  the  port.  He  called  out,  but  iu  vain ;  for  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  or  by  mis-management,  she  went 
down,  and  all  on  board  perished.  From  that  moment  he  re- 
solved to  consecrate  himself  to  God,  and  immediately  com- 
menced his  ecclesiastical  studies.  This  voyage  to  Spain  is  not 
mentioned,  however,  by  his  more  trustworthy  biographer,  who 
represents  a  delicacy  of  conscience  about  the  dangers  of  the 
trade  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  having  been  the  occasion  of 
his  call  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  he  shuddered  at  the  indif- 
ference with  which  less  sensitive  consciences  weighed  out 
moist  saffron  to  their  customers,  and  he  used  all  possible  exer- 
tions to  avoid  that  injustice  himself.  But  his  heart  was  not  in 
the  trade :  against  the  pressing  entreaties  of  his  parents  and 
friends,  who  could  see  at  that  time  nothing  but  peril  in  the 
prospects  of  an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  he  obtained  his  master's 
consent,  renounced  business,  and  after  mastering  whatever 
knowledge  of  Latin  a  city  without  a  school  could  supply,  he 
proceeded  to  Louvain,  probably  about  the  year  1551. 

After  a  distinguished  course  of  classics  and  philosophy  he 
took  out  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  in  due  time  became 
bachelor  of  divinity.  He  returned  to  his  native  city,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  or  eight  years,  resolved,  as  he  tells  us,  to  dis- 
pense for  the  good  of  his  own  country  what  he  learned  "  at  the 
Emperor  Charles  and  other  good  men's  cost."  And  greatly 
were  then  required  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  such  a  priest. 
Elizabeth's  first  Irish  parliament  had  just  proscribed  the 
Catholic  faith ;  the  strong  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  the 
English  crown,  and  the  general  ignorance  regarding  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  changes  introduced,  endangered  the  fidelity 
of  the  people.  Richard  lost  no  time,  under  the  guidance  of 
De  Lacy,  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  see,  in  denouncing,  in 
public  and  private,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  oath  of 
supremacy  and  attendance  at  the  Protestant  worship.  His 
labours  were  confined  principally  to  his  native  diocese  ;  and 
whatever  time  could  be  spared  from  the  essential  duties  of  the 
mission  he  devoted  to  a  school,  in  which  he  was  aided  by 
Leverous,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Kildare.  A  very  humble 
occupation  this  may  appear  now,  but  it  was  then  felt  to  be 
the  great  duty  of  the  priest,  as  Ireland  had  none  of  those 
institutions  which  had  once  made  her  illustrious:  the  towns, 
bowed  down  by  the  spirit  of  provincial  colonists,  had  neither 
schools  nor  colleges ;  the  native  Irish  princes  were  either  too 
poor  or  too  insecure  to  establish  them ;  the  government  re- 
sisted moreover  every  such  attempt ;  and  the  hierarchy,  divided 
in  itself  and  for  the  most  part  at  the  beck  of  government,  had 
not  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people.  "  Grievously," 
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journey  reduced  a  constitution  not  naturally  strong;  and  by 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Augsburg  he  was  attacked  by  an  ague, 
which  compelled  him  to  accept  for  a  week  the  kind  hospitality 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Augsburg.  Starting  with  restored  health, 
he  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where  he  met  John  Clement,  tutor 
of  the  children  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  then  an  exile  for  the 
faith.  Prevented  from  sailing  immediately,  he  hastened  his 
steps  to  his  beloved  Louvain,  where  his  heart  was  cheered  by 
some  Irish  students,  and  where  for  the  first  time  he  appeared 
publicly  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh  since  his  departure  from 
Rome.  In  memory  of  old  times,  he  gave  a  grand  banquet  to 
the  doctors  of  the  university,  "  sitting  with  them  in  his  arch- 
bishoprick's  apparel  of  blue  chamlet,  which  he  did  not  wear 
in  any  other  place  since  he  came  from  Rome."  Embarking 
in  a  ship  bound  for  Ireland,  he  was  driven  ashore  at  Dover; 
and  in  his  own  words,  "  being  arrived  in  England,  he  was 
unknown  ;  and  at  Rochester  he  found  an  Irish  boy  begging, 
whom  he  took  with  him  to  London,  and  there  lodged  at  the 
Three  Cups  in  Broad  Street,  in  October  1564,  where  he 
tarried  past  three  days ;  and  at  his  being  in  London,  he  went 
to  Paul's  Church,  and  there  walked,  but  had  no  talk  with  any 
man ;  and  also  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  see  the  monuments 
there ;  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  at  the 
time  that  he  heard  Bonner  was  to  be  arraigned  there.'* 
Within  less  than  one  short  year,  our  fearless  primate  was 
himself  to  be  arraigned  there ;  for  though  the  abomination 
of  desolation  was  not  yet  set  up  in  Irish  churches  as  in  West- 
minster and  St.  Paul's,  the  dangers  of  the  Irish  mission  had 
considerably  increased  since  his  departure,  and  there  were 
especially  for  him  difficulties  trying  at  any  time  in  the  circum- 
stances of  that  diocese  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

Nearly  the  whole  archdiocese  was  at  this  period  under  the 
absolute  control  of  John  O'Neil,  a  prince  of  great  energy  and 
not  a  few  noble  qualities,  but  who  though  never  faithless  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  regarded  it  as  it  has  been  too  often 
regarded,  as  an  acolyte  of  the  civil  power.  He  wished  to  have 
the  vacant  see  of  Down  for  his  brother,  a  young  man  without 
learning,  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  he  had  sent  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose.  But  the  primate,  it  was  known,  would 
not  consent  to  that  nomination.  Moreover,  Terence  Daniel, 
dean  of  Armagh,  a  court-favourite  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  one  of  those  pliant  ecclesiastics  with  whom  some  of 
the  high  places  in  the  Church  were  cursed  at  that  period,  was 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Pope  by  O'Neil  for  the  arch- 
bishopric. Here  was  what  may  be  called  the  Catholic  party 
opposed  to  the  new  primate.  Elizabeth  had  moreover  ap- 
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over  in  chains  to  London.      On  the  22d    of  February,  the 
feast  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  was  interrogated  by  Sir 
William  Cecil  in  Westminster  Hall  on  many  subjects,  most 
of  which  we  have  stated  in   the  preceding  pages ;  and  was 
thence  publicly  conducted  in  derisive   triumph  through  the 
streets  of  London  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  shut  up  in 
a  dark  cell,  and  left  under  the  impression  that  he  should  soon 
seal  his  faith  with  his  blood.     During  the  first  three  days  of 
his  imprisonment,  as  he  afterwards  confessed  to  his  friends, 
his  fear  and  agitation  were  so  great  that  he  thought  he  should 
have  died,  and  the  only  prayers  that  he  could  find  heart  to 
repeat  were  such  portions  as  he  remembered  of  the  office  for 
the  dead.     But  on  Sunday,  the  third  day  after  his  imprison- 
ment, having  repeated  from  memory  part  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Mass,  he  found  his  calm  and  courage  suddenly  restored.     He 
was  removed  to  a  more  lightsome  cell ;  and  looked  forward, 
not  without  fear,  but  with  more  composure,  to  St.  Patrick's 
day,  on  which  he  was  again  to  be  examined.     His  examination 
before  the  Recorder  of  London  on  that  day  is  still  extant,  and 
contains  a  modest  and  manly  account  of  himself.     For  four 
days  still  he  was  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  answers ;  but  was  then  at  last  informed  by  the 
warder  of  the  Tower,  that  his  fate  was  under  consideration, 
but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  entirely  in  his  own  hands; 
for  if  he  consented  to  ask  from  the  queen  the  archbishopric 
of  Armagh,  he  would  most  probably  obtain  it:  the  offer  was 
repeated  at  different  times   and  by  several  persons,  but  his 
invariable  answer  was,  that  his  faith  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
life.     In  the  fifth  week  of  his  captivit}^  within  the  octave  of 
Easter,  the  thought  of  escape  for  the  first  time  flashed  across 
his  mind.     In  the  bright  spring  morning  a  little  bird,  the 
companion  of  his  captivity,  escaped  from  its  cage,  and  extend- 
ing its  little  wings  and  flitting  about  the  prison,  filled  his  ima- 
gination with  projects  of  liberty.     The  thought  occupied  him 
all  day,  and  when  night  came,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  once 
more  free  and  engaged  in  his  sacred  duties.     Still,  during  the 
next  day  the  importunate  suggestion  haunted  him ;  and  still 
again  the  following  night  in  his  dreams  he  recognised  the  faces 
of  many  of  those  to  whom  on  Easter  Monday  he  had  applied 
some  of  the  indulgences  granted  to  him  by  the  Pope  :   they 
were  beckoning  the  way,  and  escorting  him  safe  from  prison. 
At  daybreak,  when  dispelling  from  his  mind  the  illusions  of 
the  night,  and  collecting  himself  for  reading  the  divine  office, 
the  thought  of  escape  became  so  fixed  in  his  soul,  that  believ- 
ing it  must  have  come  from  God,  and  offering  up  a  fervent 
prayer  for  strength  to  do  His  will,  he  examined  and  found  that 
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on  me  by  writing  to  me  a  particular  account  of  your  escape ;  for 
when  I  first  heard  it,  the  tiling  appeared  so  incredible  to  me  that  it 
appeared  like  the  vision  of  St.  Peter,  when  the  angel  led  him  forth 
from  prison.  However  it  happened,  glory  be  to  God  for  having  had 
care  of  His  servant ;  to  His  divine  care  I  commend  your  Grace,  and 
myself  to  your  prayers.  As  it  is  said  here  that  an  English  Jesuit 
accompanied  you  to  Ireland,  there  are  some  here  most  anxious  to 
know  what  has  become  of  him.  There  is  a  very  respectable  Irish 
Jesuit  living  here  called  Maurice,  who  was  overjoyed  when  he  heard 
of  your  escape.  Present  my  respects  to  your  host  Michael. 
Your  Grace's  unworthy  brother  and  servant, 

THOMAS  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Our  primate  had  escaped  from  prison  at  Easter  1565,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  consecration.  His  stay  at  Louvain 
could  not  be  long,  for  he  thence  proceeded  to  Spain  ;  and  being 
in  doubt  whether  he  should  not  be  commanded  to  return  to 
Ireland,  he  wrote  from  Spain  letters  to  Lord  Robert  (Leicester) 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  to  know  whether 
the  queen  would  allow  him  to  fill  the  see  of  Armagh,  on 
condition  of  loyalty  to  her  throne.  Before,  however,  any 
answer  was  received  to  this  letter,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Pope 
to  sail  for  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  1566  had  an 
interview  with  John  O'Neil,  in  an  island  near  Clondarell,  in 
the  county  of  Armagh.  The  newly-appointed  bishop  of  Down, 
not  the  brother  of  John  O'Neil  (as  Mr.  Shirley  supposes),  but 
the  unfortunate  Myler  MacGrath,  who  had  obtained  that 
see  from  the  Pope,  appears  to  have  managed  this  interview, 
and  was  present  at  it,  with  another  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  O'Neils,  Turlough  Leinnough.  O'Neil,  who  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  Pope,  promised  his  protection  to  the  primate  ; 
but  being  then  ready  to  make  an  attack  on  the  garrison  of 
Carrickfergus,  he  requested  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  friars 
in  the  convent  of  that  place  to  retire,  as  they  would  certainly 
be  plundered.  After  that  journey,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
O'Neil,  Turlough  Leinnough,  and  Hugh  O'Donnell,  assisted 
at  Mass  in  the  cathedral  of  Armagh  ;  three  men  who,  if  united, 
might  have  defied  the  power  of  Elizabeth  in  the  north.  The 
primate  preached  to  them,  but  he  might  as  well  attempt  to 
chain  the  waves  as  combine  in  firm  friendship  the  O'Neils  and 
O'Donnells.  For  in  the  next  month  a  strong  English  army 
having  marched  from  Dublin,  O'Neil  apprehending  that  they 
might  fortify  themselves  in  Armagh,  as  they  had  already  done 
in  the  church  of  St.  Columba  at  Deny,  took  the  desperate 
resolution,  contrary  to  the  primate's  earnest  entreaties,  to 
destroy  the  church  and  the  whole  town :  he  left  them  a  heap 
.of  smoking  ruins.  The  protestant  primate  Loftus  was  at  this 
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should  destroy  no  more  churches,  and  perhaps  should  help  to  restore 
such  as  by  his  procurement  were  destroyed;  finally,  whether  your  lord- 
ship has  heard  any  thing  concerning  our  letters  sent  by  the  King  of 
Spain  to  his  ambassador  and  to  my  Lord  Robert :  so  we  commend 
your  Lordship  unto  Almighty  God.  From  Dunavally  (near  Charle- 
mont)  this  instant  Christmas. 

By  your  lordship  to  command  in  what  we  can  lawfully  execute, 

RICHARD,  Archie.  Ardmagh. 

No  written  answer  was  given  to  this  letter;  we  "have 
given  forth  speech  of  his  extirpation  by  war,"  was  the  only 
reply  :  extirpation  (that  household  word  of  Irish  Government) 
or  apostacy;  apostacy  to  a  Church  such  as  the  Established 
Church  then  was,  —  without  preaching,  without  liturgy,  com- 
posed at  most  of  a  half-dozen  of  prelates,  the  head  of  whom, 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Irish  reformers,  Loftus  of  Armagh, 
was  at  this  moment  dunning  the  ministry  from  his  safe  lodg- 
ings in  Southwark,  London,  for  promotion  to  a  richer  see. 
Extirpation  was  the  word  ;  though  then  and  afterwards  govern- 
ment indignantly  protested,  and  poor  Thomas  Moore  has 
written,  that  they  never  persecuted  for  religion  until  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign!  To  add  to  the  primate's  difficulties, 
O'Neil  having  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1566  or  early  in 
spring  1567  marched  to  repel  an  invasion  of  his  territory  by 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  hanged  a  priest ;  and  on  his  return  came  to 
Armagh  to  ask  absolution,  which  the  primate  could  not  give, 
as  the  crime  was  reserved  to  the  Pope.  Nevertheless,  the  un- 
happy prince  appears  to  have  had  still  the  staunch  old  Catholic 
heart ;  for  when  coming  again  to  Armagh  to  bury  his  brother, 
he  assured  the  primate  "  that  he  should  be  well  used,  and 
should  have  his  church  as  honourably  as  any  archbishop  ever 
had ;"  a  promise,  however,  which  he  was  not  able  to  fulfil. 
For  his  gallant  contest  against  England  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  This  war  had  cost  her  nearly  200,000/. ;  but  his  own 
countrymen  and  treachery  rid  her  of  an  enemy  who  had  so 
long  made  the  establishment  of  an  Anglican  Church  very 
doubtful.  In  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  O'Donnell,  his 
whole  army  was  almost  annihilated  a  few  miles  from  Letter- 
kenny  on  the  8th  of  May ;  and  himself,  after  escaping  with 
difficulty,  was  treacherously  murdered  in  June  at  a  banquet 
by  the  Scots,  whom  he  had  invited  over  to  his  assistance.  His 
body  was  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  and  thrown  into  a  neighbour- 
ing church,  and  his  head  was  carried  to  Dublin  and  spiked  on 
the  castle. 

A  week  before  this  defeat  on  the  8th  of  May,  the  pri- 
inate  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  was  taken  in 
Connaught  on  the  30th  of  April,  1567,  by  one  O'Shangnessy, 
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every  age,  and  how  uniform  the  dealings  of  British  justice  to 
Ireland!  In  obedience  to  the  orders  from  London,  he  was 
tried  in  Dublin,  on  an  indictment  for  violating  the  statutes  of 
the  realm,  and  for  his  escape  from  the  Tower.  He  conducted 
his  own  defence  ;  challenged  some  of  the  jurors  peremptorily, 
and  others  for  cause ;  admitted  that  he  was  a  Catholic  primate, 
and  that  he  had  performed  his  episcopal  functions,  but  denied 
that  he  thereby  violated  any  law  or  statute  of  Ireland.  As  for 
his  escape  from  the  Tower,  he  had  merely  obeyed  the  law  of 
nature  in  providing,  as  best  he  could,  without  injury  to  any 
man,  for  his  own  liberty  and  life.  To  him  their  sentence  was 
a  matter  not  of  great  concern  ;  he  had  learned  in  his  long  suf- 
ferings to  look  forward  with  calm  resignation  to  the  death  of 
his  body ;  let  them  take  heed  that  they  brought  not  down  the 
curse  of  innocent  blood  on  their  souls.  The  judge  charged,  as 
became  an  Irish  court  judge  in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  some  of 
the  jury  had  consciences.  For  several  days  (per  plures  dies) 
they  were  locked  up  in  their  chamber,  without  any  sustenance 
but  bread  and  water.  The  foreman,  though  labouring  under 
dysentery,  flourished  on  his  ungenial  diet,  and  had  at  length 
the  satisfaction  of  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  He  and 
his  fellows  were  at  once  imprisoned  and  fined :  nor  did  their 
verdict  unbar  the  dungeon  for  the  primate.  He  was  re- 
manded to  prison.  But  early  in  winter  he  escaped*  once  more 
from  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  accompanied  by  his  guard  ;  the 
good  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  pale  were  immediately  in  pursuit, 
stimulated  by  the  great  reward  of  £40  for  his  apprehension. 
The  retainers  of  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  same  Gerald  who 
when  an  infant  had  been  saved  in  the  arms  of  a  now  deprived 
Catholic  bishop,  were  mustered  under  the  command  of  Myler 
Hussey,  gentleman,  and  at  imminent  peril  to  their  lives 
"  made  earnest  pursuit  after  the  fugitive  Creagh  by  sundry 
ways  with  numbers  of  people."  But  the  search  was  unavailing; 
the  primate  could  not  be  found  unless  Hussey  swore  that  he 
would  not  deliver  him  up,  until  the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  the 
Lord  Deputy  had  pledged  their  honour  that  they  would  obtain 
a  pardon  of  life  from  the  queen.  Whether  this  was  a  plan 
laid  by  the  said  Myler  Hussey  to  secure  the  primate's  life  at 
least  from  more  unscrupulous  pursuers,  or  whether  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  and  his  loyal  Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale  were  really 
zealous  for  the  capture  of  the  primate,  we  leave  the  reader 
to  determine ;  for  our  own  parts,  we  hope,  and  for  the  honour 
of  Earl  Gerald  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  former  was 

*  David  Rothe,  in  his  Analecta  Sacra,  represents  this  escape  as  before  the 
trial,  but  the  documents  published  by  Shirley  (Original  Letters)  make  it  more 
probable  that  it  was  after. 
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chair  and  carried  into  the  chapel ;  but  when  the  minister  began 
to  denounce  the  Catholic  faith,  the  primate  interrupted  him, 
and  would  not  desist  from  loudly  protesting,  until  he  was 
dragged  out  of  the  chapel,  still  admonishing,  as  he  departed,his 
Catholic  fellow-prisoners  to  close  their  ears  against  the  heresy. 
Of  these  prisoners,  many,  as  it  is  well  known,  were  Catholic 
priests ;  and  with  them,  whenever  the  prison  discipline  gave 
them  any  liberty,  he  contrived  to  make  useful  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  during  his  eight  years  at  Louvain,  and 
his  year  and  a  half  at  Rome.  He  held  theological  conferences, 
at  which  himself  presided ;  and  from  these  conferences  were 
secretly  issued  many  decisions  on  the  questions  which  then 
distracted  the  wavering  English  Catholics,  regarding  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  attendance  at  Protestant  worship.  These 
decisions  had  their  best  confirmation  by  his  own  example.  But 
if  government  could  not  chill  the  faith  of  the  Irish  by  sending 
over  to  them  an  apostate  primate,  it  would  be  politic  if  his 
character  could  be  destroyed  in  some  other  way.  He  was 
charged  by  Vanright,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Tower,  with 
having  committed  rape  on  his  daughter.  On  this  charge  he 
was  arraigned  before  a  jury  ;  but  so  clearly  did  he  expose  the 
inconsistency  of  the  evidence,  and  such  an  impression  had  he 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  young  woman,  that  she  not  only 
publicly  acquitted  him  of  the  charge,  but  bore  cordial  testi- 
mony to  his  singular  modesty,  and  left  the  whole  blame  of  this 
trial  on  the  machinations  of  her  father.  It  would  be  delightful 
if  we  had  a  diary  of  his  prison  life.  That  it  was  borne  as 
became  the  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  we  may  infer  from  the 
affection  and  veneration  with  which  all  his  acquaintances  and 
biographers  speak  of  him,  and  from  his  own  favourite  maxim, 
Paiupertas',  anguslia,  et  calamitas  sorores  bonce  mentis  esse  per- 
hibvHtur.  But  we  must  close  this  sketch.  About  a  year  after 
he  was  last  taken  prisoner,  the  hapless  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
crossed  the  Solway  Frith  to  England,  and  about  the  same 
period  after  his  death  she  followed  him  to  the  tomb  :  the 
spiritual  head  of  Ireland  and  the  crowned  of  Scotland,  faithful 
to  death  to  the  Catholic  creed.  All  Catholic  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  he  met  that  violent  death  which  Elizabeth 
•would  willingly  have  inflicted  on  Mary,  if  the  instruments 
would  take  the  hint — death  by  poison.  On  the  eve  of  the 
16th  of  October,  1585,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  stomach;  his  throat  swelled,  and  other 
indications  of  poison  were  detected  by  a  Catholic  physician 
named  Arklow,  whom  means  had  been  taken  to  consult.  Ad- 
monished of  his  danger,  he  confessed  and  received  absolution 
from  Father  Creighton,  a  fellow-prisoner,  confined  in  the  next 
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•  SerenJ  works,  some  of  which  air  rxtant,  are  attributed  to  Primate  Creagh : 
a  catalogue  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Harris's  Ware. 
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her,  with  a  promise  to  call  early  on  the  morrow,  he  bade  her 
adieu,  as  he  placed  her  in  the  ever-loving  arms  of  her  adopted 
mother.  Despite  that  motherly  care,  however,  Madeleine's 
state  was  so  wild  and  excited,  that  the  doctor,  whom  Madame 
Bertrand  called  in,  ordered  her  instantly  to  be  put  to  bed,  and 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  Where,  then,  was  her  ever-loving, 
faithful  Louise  ?  No  one  thought  of  her :  who  reckons  a  sis- 
ter's love  in  comparison  with  an  affianced  wife's  ?  And  yet  it 
often  is  far  deeper  and  more  devoted.  She  lay  at  home  on  her 
solitary  bed,  her  head  buried  in  the  pillow,  lest  her  aunt  should 
hear  her  sobs ;  for  Mdlle  Lagune's  grief  was  of  that  violent 
nature,  that  it  only  added  to  her  niece's,  it  could  not  soothe 
it.  She  was  in  a  passion  with  every  one ;  and  even  accused 
Louise  as  the  primary  cause  of  all,  in  having,  sixteen  years 
before,  saved  the  child's  life,  which  had  grown  up  to  be  her 
(Mdlle  Lagune's)  curse. 

The  affair,  of  course,  so  publicly  spoken  of,  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  authorities ;  and  an  officer  was  sent  off  to 
arrest  Alexis  Valette  on  a  charge  of  robbery.  Something  of 
this  reached  Madeleine's  ears.  To  stay  and  condemn  him,  see 
him  brought  in  a  prisoner,  was  impossible ;  but  one  thing  re- 
mained to  be  done,  to  escape ;  but  how  ?  Some  one  was  con- 
stantly entering  her  room ;  then,  too,  the  idea  of  a  dark  repre- 
hensive  look  from  Mons.  Bertrand,  made  the  cold  tremor  of 
fear  creep  through  her  veins.  Escape,  there  was  only  that ; 
but  how  accomplish  it  ?  Night  was  coming  on  ;  what  a  long, 
wretched  day  that  one  had  been !  Sunday,  too,  the  Rosiere 
fete-day  ;  and  as  she  thought  over  all  the  promised  joy  of  that 
day,  before  Alexis's  visit,  her  excitement  became  redoubled: 
she  must  fly  all.  Thus  only  could  she  find  peace.  Poor  girl ; 
she  was  sighing  for  that  which  had  left  her  for  many  a  long 
day  to  come.  Once  or  twice  Madame  Bertrand  entered  her 
room  and  whispered  to  her ;  she  did  not  speak,  though  awake  : 
she  could  not  bear  kind  words ;  they  killed  her.  At  last  her 
resolution  was  taken ;  and  when  Madame  Bertrand  came  to 
her  bedside  again,  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck ;  she 
could  not  bear  to  go  without  her  blessing ;  and  craving  that, 
she  dropped  more  calm  from  her  ail-but  mother's  arms,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  rest.  Seeing  her  so  tranquil,  the 
other  embraced  and  left  her ;  telling  her  la  bonne  Jacqueline 
should  sleep  in  the  room  adjoining  hers  that  night.  She  spoke 
many  words  of  comfort,  and  then  left  her  in  seeming  peace. 
Madeleine  listened,  however,  to  every  sound :  she  heard  Ma- 
dame Bertrand  retire ;  the  bonne  come  to  rest;  then,  in  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  her  heavy  sleep  ;  and  finally  all  was  quiet, 
and  the  time  creeping  on  towards  midnight. 
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was  with  this  :  and  now,  strange  to  all,  having  seldom  in  her 
short  life  been  even  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  she  was  hastening 
thither  to  seek  one,  with  the  slight  clue  she  possessed,  amidst 
so  many  thousands  !  She  did  not  speak  of  '  luck'  or  *  fate' 
bringing  it  to  pass.  She  thought  of  One  only;  and  to  Him 
she  prayed  as  she  walked  onwards.  A  market-cart  overtaking 
her,  she  begged  a  ride;  her  feet  began  to  feel  the  length  of  road 
she  had  come.  The  man  and  his  wife  cheerfully  gave  her 
what  she  solicited ;  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  it  was 
early  for  a  young  girl  to  be  alone  on  the  road." 

"  I  am  going  to  Paris  to  join  my  father,"  she  confidently 
said  ;  for  her  heart  felt  assured,  by  its  extraordinary  lightness 
under  her  heavy  affliction,  that  some  happiness  was  in  store 
for  her ;  there  could  only  be  this  now  to  solace  her,  the  dis- 
covering a  parent. 

"  And  he  lets  you  travel  alone?  a  pretty  girl  like  you?" 
asked  a  woman. 

"  He  is  only  a  workman,"  she  added  in  all  truth,  as  she 
had  heard  of  him ;  "  and  I  am  going  to  seek  a  situation  :  I 
have  been  staying  with  some  friends  at  Nogent." 

The  woman  looked  earnestly  at  her ;  for,  despite  her 
modest  attire  and  little  close  peasant  cap,  Madeleine  looked 
like  one  to  be  served,  not  to  serve.  Then  the  little  hands 
were  white  as  milk ;  altogether  she  seemed  much  unfitted  for 
a  servant.  Little  more  passed ;  for  she  avoided,  as  well  as  she 
could,  all  questioning ;  when  they  arrived  at  the  nearest  point 
to  the  Quai  St.  Michel,  which  was  still  far  away,  she  got  out, 
and  thanking  her  friends  of  an  hour,  stepped  quickly  away. 
After  many  inquiries,  she  found  herself  at  last  where  she  de- 
sired to  be  ;  but  it  was  still  very  early ;  what  could  she  do  ? 
She  paused  an  instant  and  looked  around.  A  quiet  little  shop 
stood  near,  from  whence  issued  the  refreshing  odour  of  coffee ; 
it  was  an  early  breakfast-house.  She  made  a  step  towards  it; 
beside  it  another  door  stood  open  :  it  was  one  of  those  houses 
which  seldom  close  in  France.  "  I  will  go  there  first"  she 
whispered,  stilling  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  "  and 
sanctify  this  day,  my  first  in  search  of  a  parent." 

And  she  turned  into  the  house  of  God,  and  knelt  down 
in  humility  and  resignation,  to  hear  the  first  early  Mass. 
When  it  was  over  she  rose  to  depart ;  but  her  strength  seemed 
insufficient  to  carry  out  her  resolves.  So  she  sank  down  again 
on  her  seat ;  and  she  may  be  surely  forgiven — this  poor  wan- 
dering child — if  nature  sought  refreshment  in  a  deep,  over- 
powering sleep.  When  she  awoke,  the  day  had  sufficiently 
advanced  for  her  to  prosecute  her  search,  by  calling  upon 
Mons.  Lafon,  where  her  father  was  last  heard  of.  After 
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you  cannot  find  him,  come  to  me ;   I  will  help  you  in  your 
search  when  my  work  is  done." 

Madeleine's  face  brightened ;  one  kind  word,  one  look  of 
sympathy  on  her  loneliness,  was  enough  to  cheer  her  onward. 
Oh,  surely,  when  the  Evil  One  invented  a  curse  to  lead  us  to 
recklessness  and  despair,  he  never  imagined  any  thing  so  per- 
fect for  his  work  as  uncheered  toil,  solitude,  and  mental  suf- 
fering without  sympathy !  The  labouring  body  or  mind,  and 
none  to  share  its  cares  or  hopes ! 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Madeleine  rose  smiling,  and  thanking  her  new  friend,  has- 
tened forward.  Jacques  was  young,  and  amidst  the  partial 
uncleanness  of  face  incidental  to  his  occupation,  a  comely  man 
of  some  four-and-twenty  years;  he  stood  watching  the  steps 
of  the  hurrying  girl ;  there  were  several  men  of  various  classes 
in  the  house  and  about  the  door,  who  all  turned  to  stare  at 
the  pretty  modest  face  approaching.  Madeleine  saw  this  and 
stopped. 

"  Madame  Leon,"  cried  one  of  them,  looking  in  at  the 
door,  "  here  is  a  handsome  demoiselle  evidently  seeking  some 
place  or  person ;  go  ask  her  what  it  is ;  she's  worth  the 
trouble." 

These  latter  words  were  significantly  uttered ;  and  with 
the  last  one,  a  stout,  well-looking  dame  came  forth.  Made- 
leine stood  in  confusion  and  irresolute  at  a  short  distance  off. 

*'  You  are  seeking  some  one,  mafille?"  asked  the  woman, 
in  a  motherly  tone :  "  can  I  assist  you  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  madame,"  she  replied.  "  A  workman, 
Jacques  the  mason,  bade  me  say  he  sent  me  here  for  infor- 
mation." 

"  Oh,  Jacques !"  she  cried,  looking  a  little  annoyed.  "  Does 
he  know  you  ?" 

Madeleine  briefly  explained  how  ;  and  ended  by  her  un- 
tiring question  about  Gilles  Fremont.  The  woman's  face  as- 
sumed a  look  of  surprise  as  she  said  hurriedly,  "  Jacques  did 
well  to  send  you ;  I  think  I  can  find  out  what  you  want;  but 
take  care,  man  enfant,  to  whom  you  address  yourself;  speak 
to  no  one  but  me ;  come  in,  I  will  take  charge  of  you."  And 
passing  by  the  assembled  persons  with  a  quiet,  sedate  look, 
before  which  all  fell  back,  she  led  Madeleine  into  the  auberge, 
and  thence  into  an  inner  room,  apart  from  all.  Once  the  door 
closed,  she  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  the  girl  how  she  knew 
Gilles  Fremont,  and  why  she  was  seeking  him  ? — but  some- 
thing sealed  her  tongue ;  she,  all  confidence  generally,  could 
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at  all  events  I  will  screen  you  from  the  police  by  saying  you 
are  my  niece,  else  they  would  arrest  you,  having  no  passport." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  madaine,"  uttered  she, 
struggling  to  keep  back  her  tears ;  "  you  are  very  kind  to  a 
stranger,  a  friendless  girl  like  myself;  and  1  will  tell  you 
why  I  seek  Gilles  Fremont.  He  does  not  know  me,  but  1 
am  his  daughter." 

"  Daughter!  You  the  child  of  a  man  like  that !  And  he 
lias  not  seen  you,  you  say  ?  By  whom  were  you  brought  up  ? 
where  do  you  come  from  I  and  above  all,  why  seek  him  now  ?" 

"  I  only  knew  he  lived  a  few  weeks  since." 

"  And  are  you  so  homeless  as  to  hope  for  one  with  him  ?" 

"  I  care  not  how  homely  it  may  be,  so  I  am  with  him," 
she  responded.  "  I  can  work  too,  for  I  daresay  my  father 
will  get  occupation  again  soon ;  Monsieur  Lafon  told  me  he 
would  employ  him  shortly." 

"  What  do  you  think  your  father  is,  mafille  ?" 

"  A  workman,  is  he  not  ?  He  was  a  woodcutter  at  Mon- 
sieur Lafon's." 

The  woman  smiled  strangely,  and  seemed  about  to  speak ; 
then  pausing,  she  tried  to  elicit  from  Madeleine  her  whole 
history;  but  this  she  withheld,  merely  saying  that  circum- 
stances made  her  desirous  of  seeking  her  father's  care ;  pro- 
mising at  some  future  time  to  confide  all  to  her  new  friend. 

"  Well,  enfant"  said  the  woman,  taking  her  hand  and 
surveying  it,  "  you  must  keep  your  secret,  1  suppose ;  how- 
ever, I  will  befriend  you,  and  you  shall  find  your  father.  But 
you  talk  of  work;  these  hands  seem  to  have  done  little." 

"  I  had  no  occasion  to  labour,  madame ;  but  I  can  do  so 
now,  and  am  not  above  it;  only  give  me  employment." 

**  Well,  we  must  speak  to  Fremont;  only,  take  this  hint, 
keep  a  still  tongue,  except,  of  course  to  your  father,  to  him 
you  must  tell  all,  and  keep  to  yourself;"  these  words  she 
whispered.  "  We  are  often  deceived,"  she  mentally  ejacu- 
lated; "  but  I  will  watch  her  closely.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
this  child.  If  she  be  innocent,  what  a  lovely  thing  innocence 
is !"  And  the  woman's  face  grew  sombre  and  saddened  for 
a  moment.  She  was,  however,  aroused  from  all  sentiment  by 
the  door  gently  opening,  and  a  man's  head  being  thrust  through 
the  aperture. 

"  La  mere  Leon,"  he  said,  "  why  have  you  hidden  your- 
self? Here  are  a  dozen  asking  for  you.  Ha  !  a  pretty  girl ; 
fresh  and  pretty.  Who  is  that,  la  mere  ?"  And  he  entered  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Gilles  Fremont,"  said  the  hostess,  "  come  here ;  shut 
the  door,  I  want  you." 
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my ,"  she  paused,  the  word  father  clung  to  the  roof  of 

her  mouth,  she  could  not  utter  it  then.  "  Tell  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  do  you  not  remember  a  Therese,  one  you  loved,  six- 
teen years  since  ?" 

"  Oli-h  !"  he  laughed,  "  you  go  far  back.  I  have  loved 
many  ;  how  remember  one  in  the  lot  ?" 

"  I  mean,"  she  continued,  almost  crying,  "  Therese  De- 
lisle  of  xVmiens ;  your  wife,  and  my  mother." 

The  man  jumped  up,  an  expression  of  almost  laughter 
passed  like  a  shadow  over  his  face,  then  veiling  it  with  his 
open  palm,  he  looked  all  surprise  at  his  newly-discovered 
child  as  he  asked,  hurrying  question  after  question, — 

*'  And  you  have  come  to  seek  your  father  ?  who  told  you 
he  lived  ?  how  did  you  find  him  ?  you  are  Madeleine  Fremont, 
then  ?" 

"  I  have  been  seeking  you  all  day,"  she  uttered  in  tears, 
she  scarcely  knew  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  "  I  left  No — " 

"  Hush !"  he  cried  hastily,  "  do  not  name  place  or  per- 
son ;  but  perhaps  madame  knows  all?"  And  he  turned  to- 
wards the  hostess,  who  was  all  attention. 

"  No,"  answered  Madeleine,  "  I  merely  said  you  were  my 
father." 

"  Good,  sensible  child,"  he  said  paternally,  "  come  to  your 
father's  arms !  I  love  you  dearly  already." 

And,  forgetting  her  first  impression,  the  girl  clung  to  her 
father's  neck. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,  Gilles  Fremont,"  said  the 
landlady,  rising  from  her  seat;  "  I  have  known  more  of  your 
secrets  than  the  finding  this  daughter  of  yours."  And  she 
prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay,"  he  cried,  catching  her  hand;  "  not  in  anger,  la 
bonne  mere;  but  there  are  family  secrets  too  painful,  perhaps, 
to  have  openly  canvassed, — that  was  all  I  meant." 

"  Well,  well,"  she  answered  good-naturedly,  "  I  forgive 
you ;  only  be  a  good  father  to  the  girl,  for  I  have  taken  a 
liking  to  her,  poor  little  thing,  seeking  you  as  she  has  done." 

"  I  love  her  dearly,"  he  exclaimed,  encircling  the  girl  in 
his  arms.  "  And  now,  ma  chere  Madame  Leon,  not  a  word 
of  this  to  any  one.  I  merely  wish  it  said  that  I  have  brought 
home  my  daughter,"  and  he  winked  at  the  hostess,  "  to  take 
charge  of  my  house." 
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worthy  of  notice ;  and  here  the  only  embarrassment  is  to  know 
how  to  select  out  of  so  rich  a  mine,  or  how  to  separate  one 
portion  from  another  without  injury,  so  closely  does  all  hold 
together. 

The  chief  part  of  the  work  is  occupied,  as  we  have  said, 
with  tracing  the  connection  between  Protestantism  and  Social- 
ism, which  is  nothing  else  than  practical  Pantheism  ;  that  one 
great  social  heresy,  as  Pantheism  in  the  state  of  doctrine  is 
the  one  great  dogmatic  heresy,  constituting  the  one  essential 
element  which  all  heresies  possess  in  common,  the  goal  to 
which  they  all  tend,  and  the  ultimate  form  into  which  they 
inevitably  develop,  however  much  opposed  they  may  otherwise 
appear.  M.  Nicolas,  though  principally  concerned  with  Pro- 
testantism, devotes  several  chapters  to  proving  that  all  the 
previous  heresies,  which  he  distributes  into  three  periods,  were 
but  Pantheism  in  various  forms,  though  starting  from  divers 
and  often  opposing  points.  He  demonstrates  this  from  historic 
facts,  and  he  also  shews  why  this  was  necessarily  the  case, 
and  implied  in  the  very  character  of  heresy.  We  shall  notice 
this  reason  briefly  by  and  by,  but  for  the  present  we  will 
return  to  the  connection  of  Protestantism  with  Socialism, 
which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  work. 

Protestantism  is  the  most  radical  of  all  heresies,  as  attack- 
ing the  very  principle  of  authority.  This,  however,  it  would 
never  have  been  able  to  undertake  with  any  success,  except 
by  first  fostering  and  then  artfully  availing  itself  of  a  miscon- 
ception into  which  the  human  mind,  injured  in  its  powers  by 
the  fall,  and  when  unsanctified  by  grace,  suffering  both  an 
obscuration  of  intellect  and  a  perversion  of  the  will,  is  con- 
tinually liable  to  be  betrayed.  This  prejudice  of  the  evil  part 
of  our  nature  consists  in  supposing  that  liberty  and  authority 
are  naturally  in  a  state  of  conflict.  It  is  the  old  error,  that 
with  which  man  was  deceived  in  the  beginning.  "  Why  hath 
God  commanded  you,  that  you  should  not  eat  of  every  tree  of 
Paradise  ?"  was  the  perfidious  suggestion  of  the  arch  enemy ; 
and  ever  since  that  fatal  day,  the  injurious  suspicion  that  the 
commandments  of  God  are  "  heavy," — that  which  the  apostle 
of  love  emphatically  declared  them  not  to  be — has  rankled  in 
the  bosom  of  the  children  of  Adam ;  heavy  and  grievous,  a 
yoke  and  a  burden  on  that  liberty  which  is  their  birthright. 

We  quoted  a  passage  of  our  author's  in  our  former  article, 
which  shews  that  this  supposed  opposition  between  the  true 
liberty  of  man  and  divine  authority  has  no  existence,  and  that 
the  contrary  assertion  proceeds  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
that  in  which  true  liberty  consists,  and  a  total  loss  of  belief 
in  the  practical  existence  of  any  infallible  authority.  We 
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confine  him  to  the  mere  question  of  fact,  which  is  the  true 
question  ;  and  we  have  a  right,  we  think,  to  insist  upon  it  in 
the  name  of  common  sense.  We  must  own,  however,  that 
we  see  little  prospect  of  succeeding  in  this,  or  indeed  of  induc- 
ing Protestants  ever  to  meet  the  argument  on  sound  and 
reasonable  grounds,  while  they  differ  from  us  so  widely  on 
first  principles.  How  is  it  possible  to  get  a  man  to  argue 
satisfactorily  from  facts,  as  long  as  he  disbelieves  in  his  heart 
in  the  possibility  of  possessing  moral  certainty  of  a  superna- 
tural fact, — for  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  all,  though  he  does  not 
dare  openly  to  assert  it, — and  who  at  all  times  has  the  habit  of 
placing  moral  certainty  below  mathematical,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,*  never  really  considering  it  as  any  thing  beyond 

*  It  maybe  objected  to  us,  that  good  Protestants  believe  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  Without  investigating  too  closely  what  is  the  real  amount  of  this 
belief  in  the  great  body  of  Protestants,  and  whether  this  belief  would  bear  the 
weight  of  much  pressure,  or  would  stand  the  test  of  strict  examination  if  with- 
drawn from  the  respectable  seclusion  where  it  has  remained,  so  to  say,  shelved  in 
the  mind,  and  if  practically  inert,  at  least  unquestioned  and  undisturbed;  we 
are  quite  willing  to  concede  that  sincerely  religious  Protestants  do  really  believe  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  not  very  fond  of  probing  too  deeply  the 
credit  they  give  to  all  those  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  shewing  thereby  a  de- 
sire to  include  them  if  possible.  Still,  we  maintain  that  this  is  but  a  happy  incon- 
sistency. To  retain  any  religion  at  all,  a  man  must  be  content  to  assume  some- 
thing as  a  first  principle ;  he  must  perforce  accept  something  to  form  a  basis  to 
his  creed  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  Protestant  assumes  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  But 
this  makes  nothing  against  our  assertion  ;  in  proof  of  which  we  have  only  to  point 
to  his  attitude  of  mind  as  respects  the  best-attested  supernatural  facts  not  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  and  not  only  such  as  occurred  at  remote  times,  but  such  as 
have  been  witnessed,  and  are  witnessed,  by  thousands  at  the  present  day.  What 
do  the  ordinary  run  of  even  good  Protestants  feel,  for  instance,  about  the  miracle 
of  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius's  blood  ?  Was  any  amount  of  human  testi- 
mony considered  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  movement  of  the  eyes  of  the 
Madonna  of  Rimini  ?  Any  other  fact  but  a  supernatural  one  would  be  considered 
as  more  than  triumphantly  established  by  the  ocular  testimony  of  thousands.  We 
might  multiply  instances. 

With  respect  to  the  habit  we  allude  to,  of  classing  moral  certainty  below  ma- 
thematical certainty,  and  that  certainty  which  we  irresistibly  feel  of  the  objectivity 
of  those  things  of  which  our  senses  take  cognisance, — so  far  from  denying  it,  many, 
we  know,  will  be  prepared  to  justify  it.  They  will  say  that  mathematical  certainty 
is  of  a  higher  order,  because  it  not  only  proves  that  a  thing  is,  but  that  it  must 
be.  To  this  we  reply  first,  that  certainty  is  certainty  ;  if  a  thing  is  proved  to  be,  it 
is  as  certain  as  if  it  were  proved  to  be  necessarily.  The  testimony  of  the  senses, 
or  instance,  cannot  be  proved  to  be  trustworthy.  We  can  give  no  reason  why 
we  are  right  in  referring  our  sensations  and  perceptions  to  something  externally 
existing ;  and  yet  persons  are  equally  in  the  habit  of  placing  this  certainty  above 
moral  certainty.  Secondly,  we  maintain  that  moral  certainty  is  always  based  upon 
moral  principles,  which  intrinsically  are  quite  as  irrefragable  as  those  upon  which 
mathematical  truths  rest.  Both  rest  on  first  principles  which  must  be  assumed 
and  are  indemonstrable.  The  axioms  on  which  the  necessary  truths  of  mathe- 
matics are  grounded  admit  of  no  demonstration,  any  more  than  the  first  moral 
principles.  We  maintain  that  the  divine  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
certain.  The  evidence  in  support  of  that  authority  is  irrefragable ;  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  itself,  as  an  existing  fact,  is  inexplicable  on  any  hypothesis  that 
eould  be  invented  to  explain  away  this  evidence.  All  those  moral  principles  upon 
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principles  universally  acknowledged,  and  in  a  great  measure 
acted  on  in  Catholic  Europe.  It  results  from  this  that  obedi- 
ence in  those  days  was  a  spiritual  act,  being  ever  paid  in 
intention  to  God,  while  yielded  to  men,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  grudged  ;  and  thus  also  all  the  social  relations,  with  their 
various  rights  and  duties,  were  ennobled  and  glorified  by  the 
spiritual  element  which  interpenetrated  society. 

But  then  came  Protestantism,  and  attacked  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  authority,  by  proclaiming  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  its  leaders,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  deny  the  supernatural  order,  or  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  civil  rulers ;  but  a  few  considerations  will  shew, 
what  experience  has  fully  demonstrated,  that  these  were  its 
direct  logical  consequences.  Faith  in  the  supernatural  order 
cannot  continue  to  exist  without  a  co-existing  supernatural 
expounder  of  that  order.  If  natural  reason  is  to  explain 
supernatural  truth,  this  is  virtually  to  deprive  the  world  of  it; 
for  every  interpretation  implies  an  adequate  knowledge  of  its 
subject,  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  probable  guess  where  such 
knowledge  does  not  exist.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  where 
the  matter  to  be  interpreted  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
agent  employed  in  its  interpretation.  To  explain  the  truths 
of  revelation,  the  natural  reason,  having  taken  on  itself  that 
office,  is  forced,  in  order  to  make  them  comprehensible  to  itself, 
to  bring  them  down  to  the  level  of  its  own  nature, — in  short, 
io  naturalise  them.  Thus  was  the  human  mind  placed  on 
an  inclined  plane,  which  led  down  by  an  inevitable  descent  to 
the  depths  of  scepticism,  naturalism,  and  materialism. 

And  this  chaos  in  the  spiritual  order,  into  which  the  minds 
of  men  were  thrown,  had  necessarily  its  counterpart  in  the 
temporal  order.  Man  has  naturally  no  authority  over  man. 
Authority  is  of  God.  Thus  the  soul  of  all  true  submission  is 
submission  to  the  spiritual  order.  When  once  that  was  gone, 
man  could  retain  his  authority  over  man  only  by  force,  and 
such  submission  as  force  commands  is  reluctantly  paid.  Hence 
Protestantism  was  the  root  of  both  tyranny  and  rebellion  ; 
and  has  alternately  propped  up  the  most  grinding  despotism, 
and  fostered  the  wildest  revolutionary  principles.  And  not 
this  only ;  but  all  social  rights  and  duties  being  likewise 
grounded  on  the  spiritual  order,  and  sanctioned  and  upheld 
by  its  authority,  lost  their  support  and  their  safeguard.  Man, 
no  longer  reverencing  or  regarding  (jfod  in  the  various  relations 
and  conditions  of  life,  felt  that  nature  gave  him  a  claim  of 
strict  equality  with  his  fellow-man ;  hence  discontent  against 
all  inequalities  of  wealth,  rank,  or  condition,  and  rebellion 
against  all  social  ties,  which  had  lost  both  their  reason  for 
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•all,  and  to  maintain  itself  in  the  form  of  a  religion,  it  must 
•perforce  take  back  a  portion  of  the  truth  it  has  rejected.     It 

-  is  reduced  to  this  inconsistency  as  the  very  condition  of  its 
.existence.     Thus  Luther  having   discarded  the  authority  of 

•  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  beholding  the  devastating  results  of 
the  loss  of  it,  was  constrained  to  take  authority  back  in  another 

.shape;  and  so  he  substituted  his  own  personal  authority  and 
,that  of  secular  princes  for  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  he  had  thrown  off.  Protestantism  turned  like  a  fury  on 
her  own  legitimate  offspring ;  and  none  fulminated  more  fierce 
anathemas  against  the  poor  deluded  peasants  he  had  himself 
excited,  and  the  miserable  fanatics  of  Munster,  who  did  but 
carry  out  his  own  principles,  than  the  "father  of  the  Reform- 
ation." The  first  Protestants,  in  fact, — and  we  recommend  this 
circumstance  to  the  notice  of  the  pretended  friends  of  tole- 
ration,— acted  against  the  socialists  of  their  day  precisely  as 
they  reproach  us  with  having  acted  against  them  :  they  exter- 
•minated  them  in  self-defence. 

Although  Protestantism,  however,  was  thus  forced,  in  order 
to  live,  to  bolster  itself  up  with  distorted  fragments  of  the 
truth,  and  although  the  continued  presence  of  the  Church  on 
earth  has  re-acted  indirectly  on  the  separated  bodies  in  keeping 
'.up  notions  of  order  among  them,  and  other  true  principles 
which  have  retarded  that  death  which  logically  was  implied  in 
.Protestantism  at  its  birth,  it  has  not  the  less  kept  on  steadily 
its  fatal  course  towards  the  abyss.  Luther  having  discarded 
the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church,  endeavoured  to  retain 
her  sacramental  food  and  life.  He  maintained  the  real  pre- 
sence of  Jesus  on  the  altar,  not  as  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  it, 
it  is  true,  but  still  he  did  endeavour  to  maintain  that  presence, 
not  as  a  figure  but  as  a  reality.  Calvin  went  further;  he 
.suppressed  this  doctrine  of  love.  Luther  had  denied  the  com- 
.munion  of  intellects  with  each  other  and  with  God,  Calvin 
denied  that  of  hearts.  He  strove,  however,  to  retain  the 
.doctrine  of  redemption,  although  coupled  with  the  blasphemous 
.doctrine  of  absolute  election  and  reprobation,  irrespective  of 
works,  which,  robbing  God  of  His  justice  and  His  mercy, 
broke  up  all  the  religious  and  moral  ties  which  united  man 
with  his  Maker  and  with  his  fellow-men.  Still  Calvin  endea- 
voured to  preserve  one  doctrine  of  love,  union,  mercy,  and 
hope — Jesus  dying  on  the  cross  for  sinners.  But  Protestantism 
.cannot  pause  :  Socinianism  came  and  denied  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  inconsistently  at  first,  ,in  that  while  formally 
denying  His  equality  with  the  Father,  it  still  gave  Him  a 
kind  of  divine  honour,  and  while  denying  the  propitiatory 
virtue  of  His  sacrifice,  still  asserted  that  He  in  some  manner 
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from    destruction,    and    to   dogmatise :    this   is   Rationalism. 
The  Rationalism  of  the  Protestant  sects  exercised  itself  within 
the  limits  of  Scripture ;  by  and  by  Philosophism,  which  did  not 
naturally  dogmatise,  perceiving  the  gulf  of  materialism  and 
naturalism  into  which  it  was  sinking,  began  also  to  dogmatise. 
It  was  rationalistic  of  course  also,  but  outside  instead  of  within 
the  Scriptures.     More,  however,  of  this  anon.     In  the  mean 
time,  while  discarding  doctrine,  it  endeavoured  to  retain  "  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel,"  as  it  was  called.    We  know  something 
of  the  value   of  the  morality  of  those  philosophers    of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  those  pioneers  of  revolution  and  social 
anarchy.     It  was  as  hollow  and  unreal,  this  profession  of  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel,  separated  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  as  had  been  the  profession  made  by  the  Protestant  of 
faith  in  Scripture,  without  the  authority  and  teaching  of  the 
Church.     However,  these  philosophers  talked  loud  and  furi- 
ously of  justice,  toleration,  and  humanity.     To  laud  furiously 
any  special  virtues  is  a  bad  sign :  witness  the  fanaticism  with 
which    they    preached    toleration,    while    they    pursued    the 
Christian  religion  with  implacable  hatred ;  witness  their  fine 
phrases  about  justice  and  humanity,  the  oppression  of  rulers, 
and  the  equal  rights  of  man,  while  they  themselves  were  the 
most   shameless  adulators   of  kings,  coupling  their  heartless 
cant  with  the  most  aristocratic  selfishness  and  contempt  of  the 
poor.     The  French  Revolution  (chiefly  traceable  to  the  poison 
of  their  teaching  and  to  the  infatuation  of  kings  in  following 
that  carnal  policy  which  would  supplant  the  spiritual  by  the 
temporal  authority)  was  the  natural  consequence  and  commen- 
tary upon  Philosophism  and  Gallicanism ;   and  in  saying  this 
we  say  upon  Protestantism,  for  Protestantism  was  the  parent 
of  Philosophism,  and  Josephism  and  Gallicanism  were  nou- 
rished by  the  same  spirit  which  produced  Protestantism.     The 
philosophers    of  the    eighteenth  century  had  been  far  from, 
desiring  to  carry  out  their  principles  to  their  logical  conse- 
quences, the  overthrow  of  all  civil  authority,  the  downfall  of 
all  privileges,  the  destruction  of  property,  the  onslaught  upon 
its  rights,  and  the  inauguration  of  social  anarchy.     Men  of  the 
world,  enjoying  its  good  things,  feted  by  the  great,  flattered 
and  caressed  by  princes,  they  had  the  common  sense  of  selfish- 
ness, and  would  have  recoiled  with  consternation  from   the 
logical  and  practical  application  of  their  principles.     They  had 
also  the  inconsistency  of  common  sense,  for  when  in  error  it  is 
common  sense  to  be  inconsistent  and  illogical.     Voltaire  had 
this  common  sense  pre-eminently.     While  asserting  the  natural 
rights  of  man  to  perfect  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  earthly 
goods,  he  maintained  that  society  cannot  actually  subsist  with- 
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supernatural  order,  you  must  throw  open  the  natural ;  if  you 
close  heaven  to  him,  you  must  give  him  up  the  earth.  And 
since,  do  what  you  will,  man  has  still  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
soul  with  its  insatiable  and  infinite  longings,  you  are  after  all 
attempting  an  impossibility  :  the  whole  earth  could  not  satisfy 
him  ;  much  less,  then,  will  he  rest  contented  with  the  inequali- 
ties which  spring  from  the  social  state.  Why  should  one  man 
live  in  a  condition  of  grinding  poverty,  lacking  necessaries, 
while  another  revels  in  the  redundancy  of  material  comforts 
and  luxuries  ?  Have  not  all  an  equal  title  to  happiness,  of 
which  they  carry  the  imperishable  instinct  in  their  bosoms  ? 
Socialism  and  Communism  present  themselves  as  no  unreason- 
able remedy  for  the  material  evils  under  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  groan.  Say  that  the  proposed  remedy  will  upset 
society  and  all  notions  of  order  and  justice.  What,  it  may  be 
replied,  regarding  things  only  from  a  natural  point  of  view, 
can  be  more  unjust  than  society  itself?  It  is  an  organised 
state  of  disorder,  perverting  all  true  ideas  of  justice  and  of 
order.  There  is  no  reply  to  this  on  the  ground  of  Naturalism. 
Political  economy,  a  science  unknown  and  unneeded  while 
society  reposed  on  faith,  and  faith  rested  on  God's  infallible 
•word  revealed  to  His  holy  Church, — political  economy,  that 
modern  device  to  fill  up  a  gap  which  unbelief  had  made,  and 
answer  questions  to  which  earth  and  earthly  science  can  give 
no  reply,  may  tax  its  powers  in  vain  to  find  the  law  of  equi- 
librium between  man's  wants  and  his  desires.  Rousseau  cuts 
the  matter  short  by  declaring  that  "man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
when  he  has  dined,  is  at  peace  with  all  nature,  and  the  friend 
of  all  his  fellow-creatures."  But  can  political  economists  find 
the  means  of  securing  to  each  man  even  a  sufficient  daily  dinner, 
given  society  as  it  is  constituted,  and  under  the  conditions 
which  it  must  ever  tend  to  assume  ?  And  granting  that  they 
could,  will  a  man  be  content  with  a  sufficient  dinner  while 
he  sees  others  who  enjoy  the  further  privilege  of  over-eating 
themselves  ?  O  miserable  pride  of  human  reason  !  How  has 
it  reduced  man,  who  would  be  wise  by  his  own  powers,  to  level 
himself  voluntarily  with  the  brute  creation! 

Protestantism  is  the  parent  of  Naturalism.  By  destroying 
the  basis  of  authority,  it  gave  up  such  truths  as  it  endeavoured 
to  retain  to  the  free  investigation  of  man's  natural  reason. 
These  truths,  taken  out  of  their  connexion  with  other  truths 
wherewith  they  formed  an  harmonious  whole,  and  unsupported 
by  the  rock  on  which  they  had  rested,  broke  down  under  their 
own  weight,  and  were  destroyed  piecemeal  by  that  process  of 
rationalistic  scrutiny  whose  property  it  is  to  absorb  the  super- 
natural and  leave  but  an  empty  form  in  its  place.  We  might 
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overthrow  of  the  social  order,  as  Protestantism  had  prepared 
the  way  for  Philosophism.  If  the  Revolution  of  '89  did  not 
inaugurate  Socialism,  it  was  because  time  was  wanting  to  it. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  nobility  was  carried  out,  might  have 
been  applied,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  applied,  to  all 
property  before  long.  The  keen  eye  of  Burke  perceived  and 
foretold  this  danger.  As  it  was,  the  sacrifice  of  ecclesiastical 
and  aristocratic  property  protected,  for  the  present,  that  of 
the  bourgeoisie ;  but  can  it  be  supposed  that  those  who  had 
swept  away  immemorial  and  consecrated  rights  would  have 
respected  for  very  long  the  titles  of  a  mere  monied  class — a 
class  who  atoned  by  no  public  service,  by  no  charitable  self- 
sacrifice,  by  no  glorious  souvenirs,  for  the  possession  of  pri- 
vileges unshared  by  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-countrymen? 
But  it  pleased  Providence  to  raise  up  at  that  juncture,  as  M. 
Nicolas  expresses  it,  "  one  of  those  gauntlets  of  iron  of  which 
it  makes  use  when  it  wills  to  arrest  society  as  it  is  sinking  to 
its  fall,  or  fallen  to  replace  it  on  its  basis." 

M.  Nicolas  traces  the  progress  of  Philosophism  and  Social- 
ism in  France ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  is  evidently  guided  not  by 
the  mere  fact  of  being  himself  a  Frenchman,  but  because  it 
has  ever  been  the  peculiarity  of  the  French  nation  to  exhibit, 
as  it  were,  in  epitome  what  is  going  on  throughout  the  whole 
European  commonwealth  on  a  more  diffused  scale,  at  a  slower 
pace,  with  less  striking  characteristics,  and  therefore  in  a  less 
appreciable  manner.  This  peculiarity  is  not,  we  believe,  to 
be  considered  such  matter  of  reproach  as  the  pride  of  Protestant 
England  would  fain  consider  it.  France  is,  notwithstanding, 
profoundly  Catholic.  Heresy  has  never  been  able  to  take  any 
permanent  root  in  her.  There  is  something  in  the  French 
mind  which  makes  it  follow  up  propositions  to  their  ultimate 
conclusions  with  such  rapidity  that  it  cannot  stop  short  at 
heresy,  and  if  embarked  on  the  road  of  error  it  runs  on  at  once 
to  unbelief;  but  as  the  human  mind  cannot  acquiesce  for  long 
in  the  total  loss  of  God,  a  correcting  reaction  takes  place,  of 
which  the  Church  takes  advantage  to  win  back  souls  to  her- 
self. Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  error  does  not  commonly 
originate  in  France,  though  she  takes  on  herself  the  early 
practical  exhibition  of  its  latent  consequences.  Free-thinking 
was  imported  in  the  last  century  from  England  and  Holland ; 
the  Rationalism  and  Pantheism  of  the  present  century  are  of 
German  origin.  Children  of  holy  Church,  having  our  true 
patria  above,  we  are  not  constrained  to  prove  our  patriotism 
by  depreciating  our  neighbours.  Our  love  for  our  earthly 
country  is,  or  ought  to  be,  after  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul's  for 
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it.  We  are  not  conjecturing,  \ve  are  not  inventing.  These 
things  have  been  taught,  and  our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  calling  to  mind  recent  historical  works  openly  avowing  prin- 
ciples of  this  kind.* 

The  spirit  of  error  had  thus  successively  denied  the  Church, 
Jesus  Christ,  God,  the  soul,  and  truth ;  it  had  then  added  all 
these  negations  together  in  one  dreadful  affirmation,  which 
legitimatised  all  the  excesses  of  human  reason :  what  remained 
but  to  divinise  it? 

Pantheism  is  the  gulf  into  which  the  human  mind  has  ever 
fallen  when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  and  unenlightened  by 
revelation.  Pantheism,  either  materialistic  or  idealistic,  reigned 
throughout  the  heathen  world  before  the  coming  of  Christ: 
materialistic  (that  is,  absorbing  the  Infinite  in  the  finite)  in 
the  West,  as  we  see  it  in  the  ancient  Greco-Roman  world ; 
idealistic  (that  is,  absorbing  the  finite  in  the  Infinite)  in  the 
regions  of  the  East,  as  we  behold  it  in  Brahminism  and  Buddh- 
ism :  thus  making  every  thing  God,  or  God  every  thing. 

Finite  man  feels  that  he  cannot  subsist  without  the  Infinite, 
for  which,  in  fact,  he  was  made.  He  is  constantly,  therefore, 
endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem  of  his  own  existence,  of 
that  of  God,  and  the  relations  between  them.  Revelation 
alone  can  solve  this  problem,  for  man  cannot  invent  or  discover 
truth  for  himself.  The  God  who  made  him  can  alone  explain 
to  him  the  mystery  of  his  own  being,  and  that  highest  of 
mysteries,  that  mystery  unapproachable  by  human  reason,  the 
ineffable  being  of  the  self-existing  One ;  and  He  only  can 
make  known  the  relations  between  the  Creator  and  His  creature 
man,  which  relations  cannot  be  grasped  where  the  former  truths 
are  not  known  or  are  erroneously  conceived  of. 

God,  who  is  the  necessary  principle  of  all  that  exists,  so 
that  every  thing  is  of  and  by  Him,  is  nevertheless  distinct 
from  His  creation.  Nothing  is  God  save  God  Himself.  His 
sole  necessary  relations  are  within  Himself.  His  society  is 
within  Himself  in  the  union  of  three  persons  in  one  nature. 
The  first  error  into  which  mankind  universally  fell,  when  it 
corrupted  the  primitive  tradition,  respected  the  dogma  of 
creation.  This  is  the  starting-point  of  error,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  to  suppose  necessary  relations  to  subsist  between 
God  and  finite  things.  For  man  desiring  intensely  union  with 
God,  and  losing  sight  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  figures  to  him- 
self this  union  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  carnal  mind. 
Now  along  with  the  true  doctrine  of  creation  men  lost  sight 
also  of  the  covenant  and  alliance  made  between  God  and  man, 
of  His  promise  of  union  with  them,  which  He  was  to  accom- 
*  Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists,  for  instance. 
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which  is  but  the  Pdcs.-ed  Trinity  coming  out  of  Itself,  so  to 
say,  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  incarnation  shews  us 
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the  Father  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  in  the  person  of 
the  Son;  and  the  Church  shews  us  the  Son  converting  the 
world  to  this  reconciliation  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not 
surprising  then,  since  all  truth  is  contained  in  this  doctrine, 
that  it  should  have  been  the  object  of  attack  to  all  heresies, 
whatever  their  starting-point  may  have  been.  They  have  ever 
either  begun  with  attacking  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  and 
Trinity,  or  ended  by  doing  so ;  and  they  have  always  issued 
in  Pantheism,  fatalism,  and  communism ;  and  have,  therefore, 
been  anti-social  as  well  as  anti-Catholic.  M.  Nicolas  proves 
this  both  logically  and  historically.  He  shews  why  such  must 
have  been  their  real  tendency,  and  that  it  actually  was  their 
result.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  him  into  the  details  of 
this  interesting  examination,  not  even  as  respects  Protestantism, 
our  more  immediate  subject.  Protestantism  is  but  the  epitome 
of  all  heresies,  and  of  course  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  We  have  seen  how  it  actually  developed  into  Pantheism 
through  Philosophism  ;  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Protestantism,  not  Philosophism,  had  the  honour  of  evolving 
the  monster  climax  of  heresy — Pantheism.  The  rationalistic 
Protestants  of  Germany  metaphysically  deduced  it  from  their 
principles,  which  principles  had  been  themselves  evolved  from 
those  of  the  "  reformers."  We  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Nico- 
las's  pages  for  this  study.  It  may  be  expected  that  we  should 
point  out  some  peculiar  doctrinal  error  in  Protestantism  which 
had  its  logical  term  in  Pantheism.  But  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  Protestantism,  taken  collectively,  has  no  special 
error  of  its  own.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that  it  raises  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  spiritual  authority,  and  thus  opens  the  door 
to  every  heresy  by  giving  up  all  truth  to  be  tried  at  the  bar 
of  human  reason,  and  accepted  or  rejected  by  private  judgment. 
It  was,  as  we  have  shewn,  by  its  doctrine  of  free  inquiry  that 
it  arrived  at  Naturalism,  the  recoil  from  which  precipitated  the 
human  mind  into  Pantheism ;  however,  there  was  also  a  direct 
tendency  of  Protestantism  at  its  very  outset  in  that  direction. 
Luther  adopted  from  the  beginning  the  error  contained  in  a 
book  entitled  German  Theology,  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
this  assertion — That  God  is  every  thing,  and  that  every  thing 
which  is  not  God  is  nothing.  The  finite  contains  two  elements : 
being,  which  is  essentially  divine  and  good  ;  and  the  will,  which 
is  nothing  inasmuch  as  it  is  bad,  and  bad  inasmuch  as  it  is 
nothing.  The  will  is  not  being  ;  therefore  the  will  is  in  itself 
bad.  It  must  be  combated  and  stifled,  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  any  thing  but  the  blind  instrument  of  God,  manifesting  His 
divine  perfections ;  which  annihilates  man  while  divinising 
him.  This  idea  was  reproduced  in  Lutheranism  under  this 
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all  that  exists,  is  a  madman  who  ought  to  be  chained  up. 
Now  Pantheism  makes  this  assertion.  Humanity  is  the  mani- 
festation of  God,  and  the  progressive  manifestation ;  so  that 
each  fresh  generation  is  a  higher  and  a  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  Divinity.  The  destructive  power  of  such  a  doctrine 
in  annihilating  all  morality,  all  indignation  at  crime,  all  justice, 
all  compassion  even,  and  every  human  feeling,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated. It  attacks  society  "  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  folly 
which  believes  itself  to  be  divine  wisdom,  and  with  a  brutal 
force  which  believes  itself  invested  with  right  divine,  rousing 
the  most  savage  passions,  unchaining  them,  and  hurling  them 
against  the  world  as  the  thunders  of  its  divinity."  We  have 
arrived  here  at  the  climax  of  all  evil.  "  This  is  hell,  and  hell 
arming  itself  with  the  power  of  heaven  to  ravage  earth." 

There  is  but  one  power  in  the  world  able  to  resist  this 
gigantic  evil,  which  threatens  human  society  with  utter  de- 
struction ;  there  is  but  one  safe  harbour  of  refuge  from  the 
gathering  storm,  or  rather  the  storm  which  has  gathered  and 
is  ready  to  burst  at  every  moment;  there  is  but  one  potent 
voice  that  can  allay  the  tempest.  Need  we  say  this  one 
power  is  that  kingdom  which  God  has  set  up  on  earth ;  that 
that  refuge  is  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  that 
powerful  voice  is  the  voice  of  her  who  speaks  with  the  autho- 
rity of  Him  who  could  say  to  the  winds  and  the  waves  "  Be 
still,"  and  there  was  a  great  calm  ?  Civil  society  cannot  defend 
itself  against  Socialism  in  its  might,  for  it  has  but  the  argu- 
ment of  Voltaire,  force  and  money ;  and  for  how  long  may 
.these  remain  securely  in  its  hands?  Protestantism  cannot 
defend  itself,  for  it  is  based  on  the  very  principles  of  which 
this  Pantheistic  Socialism  is  the  development;  and  the  reli- 
gious truths  it  would  still  desire  to  retain  have  no  basis  at  all, 
— they  are  an  inverted  pyramid,  they  rest  upon  a  point.  Con- 
servative Rationalism  cannot  defend  itself;  for  it  possesses  no 
truth  whatsoever  to  oppose  to  the  one  truth,  severed  indeed 
from  all  which  gives  it  its  real  value,  but  still  in  itself  a  truth, 
though  a  distorted  truth,  a  truth  which  constitutes  the  over- 
powering might  of  Socialism — the  title  of  man  to  happiness. 
Rationalism  has  been  able  to  teach  man  to  disbelieve  in  a 
future  life,  but  it  cannot  make  him  unlearn  his  vocation  to 
happiness,  which,  with  a  terrible  fury,  he  seeks  to  obtain  from 
material  enjoyments  denied  him  by  the  constitution  of  human 
society.  Christianity  alone  possessing  truth,  can  defend  both 
itself  and  society ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  saying 
Christianity  we  say  the  Church.  All  we  have  said  justifies, 
not  the  deposit  of  truth  alone,  but  the  depositary ;  since 
severed  from  that  depositary,  Christian  truth  has  never  been 
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manufacturers  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  supply  the  orders  for 
goods  wanted  in  Australia.  The  naturalist  is  every  now  and 
then  thrown  into  raptures  by  accounts  of  some  wonderful  plant 
whose  roots  are  where  its  branches  ought  to  be,  some  moon- 
dropped  "  marsupial"  with  its  head  at  the  wrong  end  of  its 
body,  or  very  possibly  with  no  head  at  all.  In  fine,  Australia, 
and  nothing  but  Australia,  is  the  table-talk  of  the  day.  It  is 
no  use  for  any  one  to  try  his  conversational  powers  to  amuse 
if  he  is  not  "  up"  in  Australia.  Willing  or  unwilling,  he  is 
dragged  into  the  subject,  and  there  he  is  kept  till,  perhaps, 
he  becomes  well-nigh  weary  of  the  very  name. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  interesting  work  before  us  will 
no  doubt  be  extensively  read,  as  being  one  of  the  best  general 
accounts  of  the  country  which  has  yet  been  published.  The 
writer  has,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  be  a  scientific  man,  a 
deficiency  which  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  he  is 
an  intelligent  observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  is  thus  en- 
abled to  describe  truthfully  and  minutely  those  features  of 
every-day  life  in  Australia  which  are  far  more  interesting  to 
ordinary  readers.  He  has  also  the  merit,  and  it  is  a  consider- 
able one,  of  not  attempting  what  he  does  not  understand. 
He  knows  a  rose  from  a  cabbage,  and  a  parrot  from  a  crow ; 
but  he  tells  you  openly  and  honestly  that  he  is  "not  a  scholar," 
and  that  he  cannot  give  much  technical  information  on  natural 
history.  Nevertheless,  his  descriptions  both  of  scenery  and 
natural  phenomena  are  often  very  graphic,  and  sometimes 
not  unworthy  of  a  Humboldt.  He  can  appreciate  both  the 
wonders  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  as  an  observer  and 
admirer  of  them,  he  does  not  fail  to  record  what  he  sees  with 
an  accuracy  and  a  particularity  which  leave  the  naturalist  but 
little  to  desire.  In  a  word,  physical  features  always  arrest  his 
attention,  and  he  always  takes  pains  to  describe  them.  More 
than  this  we  have  no  right  to  expect  from  a  soldier  and  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  style  is  always  elegant  and  amusing, 
not  unfrequently  marked  by  an  original  wit,  which  books  of 
travels  do  not  often  exhibit.  Above  all,  he  is  a  man  of  sense, 
shrewdness,  and  gentlemanly  mind,  entirely  free  from  pe- 
dantry or  affectation,  and  far  less  prejudiced,  on  the  whole, 
than  some  casual  remarks  in  the  first  volume  of  the  work  had 
led  us  to  expect. 

The  reader  is  probably  already  aware  that  the  society,  or 
to  speak  more  generally,  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  may 
pretty  accurately  be  included  under  three  heads,  viz.  natives, 
convicts,  and  squatters.  The  latter  is  the  recognised  term  for 
the  settlers  or  farmers,  chiefly  graziers,  who  occupy  lands 
allotted  to  them  by  Government  in  the  more  favourable 
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of  catching  up  and  driving  in  for  sale  at  Sydney  a  lot  of  horses,  in- 
formed rne  that,  while  sojourning  among  the  border  settlers,  he  heard 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines  constantly  and  openly  dis- 
cussed. It  was  common,  after  an  inroad  of  the  blacks  upon  the  sheep 
or  cattle,  for  the  men  of  two  or  three  adjoining  stations  to  assemble 
for  a  regular  and  indiscriminate  slaughter,  in  which  old  and  young 
Avere  shot  down,  as  he  said,  like  wolves  ;  pregnant  women  being 
especial  objects  of  destruction,  as  the  polecat  or  weasel  heavy  with 
young  is  a  rich  prize  for  the  English  gamekeeper. 

"  Occasionally  bush-gossip  let  out  that  the  *  black  fellows  were 
going  to  get  a  dose  ;'  and,  indeed,  in  more  than  one  notorious  instance, 
damper  well  '  hocussed'  with  arsenic  or  strychnine  was  laid  in  the 
way  of  the  savages,  whereby  many  were  killed.  Some  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  this  cowardly  as  well  as 
barbarous  act ;  but  in  the  bush,  justice  is  too  often  deaf,  dumb,  and 
lame  as  well  as  blind.  The  damper,  indeed,  was  analysed,  and  poi- 
son detected  therein  ;  but,  of  course,  no  white  evidence  could  be 
obtained ;  aboriginal  testimony  is,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  inadmis- 
sible ;  the  bodies  of  the  poisoned  were  too  far  decomposed  for  a  lucid 
diagnosis  ;  and,  in  short,  these  deliberate  murderers  escaped  the  cord  : 
others,  however,  have  been  less  lucky. 

"  About  nine  years  ago  a  party  of  stockmen  on  Liverpool  Plains, 
having  had  their  herds  much  molested  by  the  natives,  derermined  on 
signal  vengeance,  and  resolved  to  wreak  it  on  the  first  blacks  they  met. 
Having  fallen  in  with  the  remnants  of  a  tribe,  which,  having  been 
partially  domesticated  with  Europeans,  made  no  attempt  at  escape, 
they  captured  the  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  child  or 
two;  and  having  bound  them  together  with  thongs,  fired  into  the 
mass  until  the  entire  tribe,  twenty-seven  in  number,  were  killed  or 
mortally  wounded.  The  white  savages  then  chopped  in  pieces  their 
victims,  and  threw  them,  some  yet  living,  on  a  large  fire  ;  a  detach- 
ment of  the  stockmen  remaining  for  several  days  on  the  spot  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  bodies. 

"In  this  case  the  law  was  sternly  vindicated;  for  the  murderers 
having  been  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  seven  out  of  them  in  one  day 
expiated  their  offences  on  the  scaffold.  This  wholesale  execution  of 
white  men  for  the  murder  of  blacks,  at  a  time  when  hanging  had 
become  an  unfrequent  event,  caused  a  great  commotion  among  the 
white  population,  high  and  low  —  'judicial  murder'  being  one  of  the 
mildest  terms  applied  to  the  transaction." 

One  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  Australian  society — 
that  we  may  leave  the  blacks  and  return  to  the  cities  of  Eu- 
ropean settlers — reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  state  of  ancient 
Rome  as  described  by  Juvenal,  when  the  proud  and  wealthy 
freedman  elbowed  the  poor  patrician,  and  the  barber  or  even 
the  foreign  slave  possessed  more  villas  than  the  combined 
fortunes  of  half  the  Trojugence  could  command.  The  author 
writes  on  this  subject  as  follows: 
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sins  of  their  fathers;  moral  bastards,  whose  position  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  all  consideration  from  those  more  happily  born.  '  In  all 
mixed  society,'  says  Buhver,  '  certain  topics  are  proscribed.'  It  is 
needless  to  particularise  the  forbidden  topics  of  New  South  Wales 
general  society." 

"  A  party  of  some  thirty- five  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Bathurst 
and  the  neighbourhood  dined  at  Brucedale  this  day,  to  meet  the 
Governor ;  and  about  forty  more  came  to  a  dance  in  the  evening. 
During  the  dinner  I  found  myself  very  assiduously  waited  upon  by 
a  servant  belonging  to  a  gentleman  present.  His  face  was  familiar 
to  me  ;  but  where,  when,  or  how  we  had  met  before,  I  had  no  recol- 
lection. During  the  noise  and  bustle  occasioned  by  the  ball,  he  drew 
near  me,  and,  whispering,  said,  'Don't  you  know  me,  sir?  Don't 

you  remember  James ?  I  was  six  years  in  your  company  in 

the  43d.' 

"  I  immediately  recalled  to  mind  that  this  man  had  been  trans- 
ported for  life,  by  a  general  court-martial,  for  deserting  from  the 
regiment  at  Niagara  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  in  1838.  In 
1846,  I  (the  deputy  judge-advocate,  as  it  happened,  of  the  court 
which  tried  him)  find  the  disgraced  and  dishonoured  soldier,  who 
was  '  marked  with  the  letter  D,  and  transported  as  a  felon  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life,'  now  the  trusted,  well-paid,  and  well-fed  do- 
mestic servant  of  a  wealthy  colonist ! 

"Is  not  this  fact  a  direct  premium  for  'mutiny,  desertion,  and 
all  other  crimes'  for  which  transportation  is  awarded  by  a  military 
tribunal  ?  How  this  fellow  and  felon  must  chuckle  over  the  loyal 
soldier  who  toils  through  the  world,  following  his  colours,  for  Is.  a 
day  ;  while  he  gets  his  201.  or  30/.  a  year,  food,  and  lodgings,  and  can 
go  where  he  lists  over  this  wide  continent, — to  which  thousands  of 
the- poor  and  honest  labourers  of  England  would  joyfully  repair,  could 
they  afford  the  cost  of  passage  and  outfit,  both  of  which  were  fur- 
nished to  this  criminal  at  the  public  expense  !  Reformation,  I  ad- 
mit, is  one  of  the  intended  results — the  best,  perhaps — of  transporta- 
tion ;  but  example  is  also  requisite  ;  and  unquestionably  this  man's 
improved  condition  by  '  desertion  before  the  enemy'  (for  American 
4  sympathisers'  were  the  worst  enemies  a  soldier  could  have  to  deal 
with)  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  fact  for  discussion  in  a  barrack- 
room,  when  duties  happen  to  he  heavy  or  officers  severe.  Mr.  De- 
serter was  very  much  inclined  for  conversation  with  his  former  cap- 
tain ;  but  I  told  him  that,  as  an  officer  in  her  majesty's  service,  I 
could  hold  no  communication  with  one  who  had  forsaken  his  colours 
and  broken  his  oath." 

"While  on  the  subject  of  convicts,  that  class  of  desperadoes 
known  and  feared  as  "  bushrangers"  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  a  word.  They  are,  as  the  name  implies,  a  wild  and 
wandering  horde,  familiar  with  murder,  robbery,  and  every 
crime  that  can  blacken  the  heart  and  deaden  the  conscience 
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The  position  of  the  more  wealthy  "squatters,"  many  of 
whom  are,  in  the  literal  sense,  "  monarchs  of  all  they  survey," 
appears  to  be  by  no  means  unenviable.  They  have  not,  in- 
deed, much  society,  but  they  have  wealth  and  influence 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  old  feudal  barons  in  the  mother 
country.  They  count  their  flocks  by  thousands,  their  herds 
by  hundreds,  their  pastures  by  square  miles,  their  mountain 
and  their  bush,  we  might  almost  say,  by  provinces.  It  is  in 
speaking  of  this  class,  however,  that  our  author  betrays  his 
weak  point  —  the  exaggerated  opinion  he  entertains  of  the 
cleverness,  the  resources,  the  ubiquity,  and  the  ail-but  omni- 
potence of  his  countrymen.  No  American  could  be  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his  national  superi- 
ority than  is  Colonel  Mundy  with  the  firm  persuasion  that 
"the  Britisher"  either  rules  or  will  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
known  world.  He  is  filled  with  wonder  and  delight  at  dis- 
covering that  "  comfort"  (which  in  fact  is  almost  as  inseparable 
from  an  Englishman  as  his  head  is  from  his  shoulders)  has 
found  its  way  even  to  these  remote  and  often  solitary  settle- 
ments. 

"Yes,  at  this  Australian  country-seat,  120  miles  from  Sydney, 
at  which  emporium  European  supplies  arrive,  after  four  or  five 
months'  voyage,  enhanced  nearly  double  in  price,  and  with  the  super- 
added  risk,  difficulty,  and  expense  consequent  on  a  dray  journey  of 
another  half-month  across  almost  impassable  mountains,  we  found  a 
well-damasked  table  for  thirty-five  or  forty  persons,  handsome  china 
and  plate,  excellent  cookery,  a  profusion  of  hock,  claret,  and  cham- 
pagne, a  beautiful  dessert  ot  European  fruits ;  in  short,  a  really  capital 
English  dinner.  Now  I  assert  that  this  repast  afforded  as  strong  and 
undeniable  proof  of  British  energy,  in  the  abstract,  as  did  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  the  wonderful  conflict  of 
Meanee,  or  any  other  exploit  accomplished  by  the  obstinate  resolu- 
tion as  well  as  dashing  valour  of  John  Bull.  Wonderful  people! 
plodding,  adventurous  ;  risking  all ;  ruined,  yet  rising  again  ;  oak- 
hearted,  hard-bitten  Britons  !  you  and  your  descendants  shall  reclaim, 
and  occupy,  and  replenish  all  those  portions  of  the  globe  habited  by 
the  savage.  A  few  more  turns  of  the  year-glass,  and  the  English 
language — who  can  doubt  it  ? — will  be  universal,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  old-established  and  time-mouldy  nations  of  little  Europe,  to 
whom,  by  some  inscrutable  dispensation,  it  is  denied  to  reproduce 
themselves  beyond  their  own  original  limits  of  empire.  We  have 
accepted  the  glorious  commission  ;  may  we  prove  worthy  instruments 
of  the  great  work  !* 

"  A  feast  of  creature  comforts  may  appear  an  unfit  text  for  such  a 
subject ;  but  perhaps  my  deduction  will  not  seem  extravagant  when 

*  "  At  a  missionary  meeting  in  Sydney,  1851,  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand 
stated  that  there  is  an  Englishman  settled  in  every  island  of  the  Pacific." 
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The  difficulty  of  obtaining  "hands"  is  well  known,  and  is 
in  great  measure  to  be  traced  to  the  same  principle  of  uni- 
versal independence,  which  disdains  the  feeling  of  submission 
and  inferiority,  and  consequently  knows  nothing  of  those 
amiable  and  natural  domestic  relations  which  elsewhere  exist 
between  the  kind  employer  and  the  faithful  servant. 

"Of  all  the  plagues  of  New  South  Wales,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
Australian  colonies,  the  household  servants  are  the  worst.  There 
are  few  good  and  faithful — as  few  skilful.  One  reason  of  this  is  the 
blameworthy  indifference  to  character  and  cause  of  discharge  ex- 
hibited by  the  employing  classes — a  relic,  this,  of  the  old  convict 
system.  Another  cause  lies  in  the  unsettled  mind  of  the  emigrant, 
and  his  trying  half  a  dozen  trades,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  before 
he  is  driven  to  accept  service.  Many  old  colonists  do  not  scruple  to 
say  that  they  prefer  convicts  to  free  servants.  '  We  have  a  greater 
hold  upon  them,'  says  one.  '  There  are  but  two  classes,  the  found- 
out  and  the  unfound-out,'  mutters  a  cynic.  A  servant,  holding  the 
most  responsible  place,  discharged  in  disgrace  at  an  hour's  notice  and 
without  a  character,  is  engaged  the  next  day  in  a  similar  post,  and 
you  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  installed  as  confidential  butler 
behind  the  chair  of  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  may  be  entertaining 
you  at  dinner.  You  recognise  the  soupe  a  la  jardiniere,  the  baked 
schnapper/flm",  in  the  preparation  of  which,  and  other  dishes,  it  had 
taken  you  six  months  to  instruct  your  late  cook,  whom  you  had  just 
discharged  for  repeated  insolence  and  dishonesty." 

"  The  Sydney  domestic  servants  treat  service  like  a  round  of 
visits,  taking  a  sojourn  of  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  quarter,  according 
to  their  own  tastes,  the  social  qualities  of  their  fellow-servants,  the 
good  living  of '  the  hall,'  and  the  gullibility  and  subserviency  of  the 
employer.  They  greatly  prefer  engaging  by  the  week.  Not  uncom- 
monly they  maintain  a  kind  of  running  correspondence  with  the  heads 
of  some  neighbouring  families;'  and  after  coquetting  for  terms,  pass 
over  to  the  hest  bidder.  The  gentleman  may  think  himself  lucky  if 
he  have  not  occasionally  to  'groom  and  valet'  himself  or  his  horses  ; 
as  for  the  lady,  to  chronicle  small  beer  is  her  lightest  task,  happy  if 
she  be  not  compelled  at  intervals  to  try  her  fair  hands  at  cooking  or 
spider-brushing.  I  have  myself  been  the  guest  at  a  country-house 
where  the  lady  confessed  that  she  had  not  only  cooked  the  dinner, 
but  had  with  her  own  hands  carried  the  logs  to  the  kitchen  fire,  while 
the  good-man  was  busy  sawing  and  splitting  them  in  the  yard.  The 
cook  had  got  sulky  because  she  was  expected  to  do  what  the  lady 
was  thus  compelled  to  do  ;  and  the  man-servant,  her  husband,  had 
gone  into  the  town  to  drink  and  fight,  'because  the  fit  was  on  him.'" 

We  have  mentioned  with  praise  the  author's  descriptive 
powers,  and  the  following  passages  will  be  thought  to  justify 
our  judgment.  The  style  savours  of  our  old  friend  Waterton. 

"  In  many  points  along  the  roadside  appeared  great  thickets  of 
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shelter  which,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  seem 
necessary  to  their  existence.  What  would  some  of  my  fern-fancying 
friends  have  given  for  my  opportunity! — for  the  arborescent  fern  was 
by  no  means  the  only  kind  here.  Hundreds  of  beautiful  specimens, 
infinite  in  variety,  arrested  one's  attention  at  every  step.  Innume- 
rable parasites  and  climbing  plants,  vegetable  boa-constrictors  in 
appearance,  flung  their  huge  coils  from  tree  to  tree,  from  branch  to 
branch — dropping  to  the  earth,  taking  root  again,  running  for  a  space 
along  the  surface,  swarming  up  and  stifling  in  their  strictem  brace 
some  young  and  tender  sapling  ;  anon,  as  if  in  pure  fickleness,  grap- 
pling and  adopting  some  withered  and  decayed  stump,  arraying  and 
disguising  its  superannuated  form  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  own 
bright  leaves  and  blossoms  and  fruits  (for  some  of  the  passifloras 
bear  one  like  a  cherry) ;  and,  having  reached  the  top,  casting  their 
light  festoons  to  the  wind,  until  they  caught  the  next  chance  object. 
Grand  broad-leaved  ferns,  palmated  like  the  horns  of  an  elk,  niched 
themselves  grotesquely  in  the  forks  of  the  oldest  trees  ;  and  another 
kind,  long  and  wide  as  a  double-handed  sword,  looked  so  unlike  a 
fern  as  not  to  be  recognisable  but  by  the  mode  of  carrying  its  seed. 
Enormous  mistletoes  hung  upon,  and  seemed,  like  vampires,  to  ex- 
haust the  life  blood  of  the  plants  on  which  they  had  fixed  their  fatal 
affections.  The  graceful  clematis  spangled  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
groves  with  its  silver  stars.  Below  was  a  carpet  of  lichens  and 
mosses  and  fungi,  among  which  the  Kareau,  or  Supple-Jack,  matted 
the  ground  knee-deep  with  its  tough  network.  I  had  not  advanced 
fifty  paces  into  the  bush  with  the  intent  of  measuring  one  of  the  tree- 
ferns,  ere  I  was  completely  made  prisoner  by  its  prehensile  webs, 
and  did  not  escape  with  a  whole  coat  or  skin." 

It  is  well  known  to  naturalists  and  geologists  that  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand,  both  in  their  Flora  and  their  Fauna,  re- 
present an  epoch  or  period  of  creation  remotely  antecedent  to 
that  which  characterises  the  other  hemisphere.  Hence  these 
countries  have  been  compared  to  another  planet.  Whatever 
may  be  the  mysterious  process  by  which  really  new  plants  or 
animals  are  produced  on  the  globe  at  very  different  periods, 
one  fact  is  certain,  that  in  the  course  of  countless  ages  the  an- 
cient organic  forms,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  pass  wholly 
away,  and  are  replaced  by  others.  That  the  majority  of  species 
are  simply  the  result  of  a  natural  law  of  development,  so  slow 
in  its  operation  that  it  has  produced  no  known  change  within 
the  historical  period,  is  scarcely  less  certain  ;  and  thus,  if  we 
find  in  Australia  a  great  predominance  of  cryptogamic  and 
monocotyledonous  plants,  and  marsupial  animals,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  period  when  a 
higher  organisation  is  destined  to  prevail.  The  dry,  rigid,  and 
dull  foliage  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  vegetation  seems 
clearly  a  consequence  of  and  an  adaptation  to  the  great  scanti- 
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"  Although  remarkably  deficient  in  indigenous  animals,  some 
very  curious  birds  are  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  Moa  I  neither 
saw,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  in  New  Zealand  who  ever  actually  set 
eyes  on  this  gigantic  apteryx.  If  not  extinct,  the  living  specimens 
must  be  very  rare.  The  Moa,  a  sort  of  wingless  roc,  must  have 
looked  down  upon  her  unfeathered  brother-biped,  man,  from  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  his  height.  From  the  length,  size,  and 
weight  of  the  bones  that  have  been  found,  this  immoderate  stork 
may  have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  as  strong  as  an 
elephant.*  The  Kiwi,  a  small  species  of  the  same  family,  I  saw 
more  than  once,  although  it  is  now  scarce.  It  looked  like  a  wing- 
less turkey,  with  grey  plumage,  more  like  hair  than  feathers. 

"  The  Rev.  T.  Jackson,  then  Bishop-Designate  of  Lyttleton,  in 
returning  from  New  Canterbury  to  England,  brought  with  him  to 
Sydney,  where  I  saw  it,  a  living  specimen  of  the  Kakapo,  or  night- 
parrot,  a  very  singular  and  rare  bird,  with  the  rudiments  of  wings,  but 
no  power  of  flight ;  half  owl  and  half  parrot,  it  seemed  a  wretched  and 
abortive  creature.  The  poor  bird  shunned  the  light,  could  not  bear 
notoriety,  and  died  very  shortly, — killed,  as  I  verily  believe,  by  human 
kindness.  Its  colours  were  dull-green,  black,  and  yellow  ;  its  size, 
that  of  a  common  fowl.  But  of  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  in  New 
Zealand,  commend  me  to  him  known  there  by  the  name  of '  More 
Pork,'  so  called  from  his  constant  repetition  of  these  two  words." 

With  one  more  freak  of  dame  Nature,  but  a  most  aston- 
ishing one,  we  must  leave  this  part  of  the  subject : 

"  Of  all  the  strange  fungi  that  I  ever  met  with,  not  excepting 
the  luminous  toadstool  of  Australia,  by  which  you  may  see  to  shave 
yourself  at  midnight,  the  vegetable  caterpillar,  whereof  I  saw  several 
specimens  found  in  this  district,  is  the  most  strange.  I  believe  the 
insect  is,  at  one  stage  of  its  existence,  a  large  grey  moth,  at  another 
it  becomes  a  caterpillar.  When  tired  of  a  somewhat  dull  life,  it 
buries  itself  in  the  earth,  and,  after  death,  assumes  a  fungous  form  ; 
or,  at  least,  there  springs  from  its  skeleton  a  fungous  excrescence 
like  a  bulrush,  which  pierces  and  rises  several  inches  above  the 
ground." 

Of  the  state  of  religion  the  author  does  not  give  a  very 
definite  account  ;  but  all  that  he  does  say  certainly  counte- 
nances an  idea  which  was  not  new  to  us,  that  the  harvest  which 
is  reaped  hy  the  various  Protestant  sectaries  is  rather  one  of 
dollars  than  of  souls.  On  the  heathen  natives  little  or  no 
permanent  impression  seems  to  he  made  ;  and  one  reason  of 
the  failure  must  be  given  in  the  significant  words  of  the  Colonel 
himself,  who  is  evidently  an  orthodox  adherent  to  the  Angli- 
can communion  "  as  by  law  established :" 

*  The  Moa  (we  believe)  is  the  native  term  for  the  Dinornis.  The  statements 
in  the  text  are  surely  to  be  taken  cum  grano  sails. — ED. 
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'  high"  Church-of-England  colony,  apart  from  what  its  pro- 
noters  pleasantly  called  sectarian  influences,  was  a  self-evident 
ibsurdity.  The  last  account  we  saw  was,  that  the  pious  in- 
labitants  had  deserted  their  churches  and  run  off  to  the  Aus- 
ralian  diggings.  What  else  was  to  be  looked  for  ?  Or  can 
ve  doubt  the  truth  of  Colonel  Mundy's  prediction :  "  Long 
Before  the  streets  of  the  new  town  are  laid  out,  some  noncon- 
brmist  Poundtext  will  be  found  mounted  on  a  tree-stump  in 
.he  market-place,  and  will  not  wait  long  for  a  flock  !"* 

In  Australia  (as  in  every  English  colony,  we  believe  with- 
>ut  exception)  the  Catholic  religion  alone  seems  to  thrive;  and 
me  at  least  of  the  obvious  reasons  of  this  phenomenon,  so 
ingrateful  to  British  statesmen  and  Protestant  divines,  the 
Colonel  is  candid  enough  to  record : 

"  In  the  Protestant  church,  on  Sunday  morning,  I  found  about  sixty 
^own-up  persons,  exclusive  of  the  minister  and  an  individual  in  ahol- 
and  blouse  and  clarionet,  personating  the  organ.  The  Roman  Ca- 
;holics  here,  as  generally  in  these  colonies,  appear  to  have  increased  in 
lumbers  and  consequence  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  other  de- 
lominations.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Union  is  strength  :  the  Ro- 
•nanists  (!)  are  devoted  to  one  set  of  tenets, — bound  up  in  one  com- 
mon cause, — presenting  the  strongest  'formation'  for  resistance, 
if  not  for  conquest.  The  Protestants  are  split  into  sects  ;  every 
man  must  set  up  a  creed  for  himself;  and  dissent  appears  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  A  handsome  stone  chapel,  neatly 
furnished,  will  shortly  replace  the  present  modest  wooden  edifice, 
rhe  priest,  it  need  hardly  be  added  (!),  possesses  a  most  comfortable 
cottage,  a  clever  hack,  and  a  sleek  exterior." 

We  may  pardon  the  flippancy  of  this  passage  for  the  sake 
of  its  honest  acknowledgment  of  a  fact  which  most  Protestant 
writers  would  certainly  have  concealed. 

With  reluctance  we  pass  over  the  interview  with  Smith 
O'Brien  —  a  state-prisoner,  on  the  most  indulgent  terms  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  ^Mundy's  account,  in  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  salubrious  island  in  the  whole  world ;  but  we 
need  hardly  say  that  our  author,  being  a  staunch  monarchist, 
has  no  sympathy  with  that  expatriated  gentleman.  Like  the 
Canterbury  settlers,  we  too  must  hasten  to  the  diggings.  The 
Colonel  having  a  few  months  at  his  disposal  before  returning 
to  England,  resolves  upon  a  visit  to  the  gold-fields,  and,  as  in 
duty  bound,  even  takes  a  turn  at  the  pick  and  cradle  for  a  few 

*  The  author  says  in  a  note:  "  Towards  the  end  of  1850  I  was  informed, 
that  at  this  essentially  Church-of-England  plantation  the  only  churchman  present 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  to  whom  all  the  children  were  taken  for  baptism 
and  other  rites." 
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im'cli'.iin  grains  are  caught  and  retained  by  the  clay,  whilst  the  heavi- 
est particles  work  their  way  down  to  the  rock." 

Though  the  Colonel  was  not  rewarded  by  a  single  speck  of 
gold  in  his  own  attempt  at  digging,  he  purchased  some  500/. 
worth  at  the  miners'  prices,  which,  at  the  Mint  value  in  Eng- 
land, left  about  90/.  clear  profit.  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  he 
merely  adopted  this  as  a  convenient  means  of  remitting  to 
England  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  effects  on  leaving  Aus- 
tralia. 

On  the  vexata  qucestio  of  the  contemplated  gold-glut  Col. 
Mundy  wisely  is  silent:  wisely,  because  no  mortal  man  can 
possibly  tell  when  the  world  at  large  will  have  so  much  gold, 
that  it  will  begin  to  be  less  valued.  Time  was  when  the  enor- 
mous deposits  of  copper  at  the  Burra-Burra  mines  in  Australia 
were  thought  likely  to  ruin  the  less  productive  English  mines; 
yet  within  the  last  half-year  copper  has  risen  to  twice  its  former 
value :  a  halfpenny  now  is  literally  equal  to  a  penny  then,  ac- 
cording to  market  prices  !  As  we  now  wonder  how,  not  twenty 
years  ago,  the  traffic  of  the  country  was  conducted  by  coaches 
and  wagons,  and  how  people  could  contrive  to  transact  busi- 
ness without  electrict  elegraphs  and  when  every  letter  cost  on 
the  average  a  shilling  for  postage,  so  in  a  few  years  shall  we 
wonder  how  the  monied  world  contrived  to  pay  its  way  with 
the  "  few  handfuls"  of  gold  then  in  circulation.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Providence  which  gave  us  coal  and  iron  for 
our  good  will  not  give  us  either  gold  or  silver  for  our  hurt, 
apart  from  the  evils  naturally  attendant  on  the  abuse  of  wealth. 


PROTESTANT  ROSARIES. 

Rosaries,  compiled  for  the  Use  of  the  English  Church. 
London,  Joseph  Masters. 

IN  the  form  of  a  small  and  prettily  got-up  volume,  with  rubrical 
edges,  very  slender  and  very  flexible,  attired  in  episcopal  pur- 
ple, and  embossed  (though  almost  invisibly)  with  the  title  "Ro- 
saries," we  have  been  presented  with  a  new  manual  of  devo- 
tion, which  Protestants  will  regard  with  dismay,  and  which  no 
Catholic  can  regard  with  respect.  Yet  it  has  two  aspects,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  either  as  imitation  or  as  aspiration.  Con- 
sidered in  the  former  point  of  view,  it  must  meet  with  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  Catholic  ;  not  because  it  decks  itself  in  bor- 
rowed plumes,  or  because  the  Church  can  suffer  any  diminution 

VOL.    XI.  H  H 
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left  open,  viz.  whether,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  quite  as  well 
to  discard  the  hypothetical  objection  altogether,  and  conde- 
scend to  use  the  "  Hail  Mary"  as  the  Church  uses  it. 

Another  equally  equivocal  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following-  comment  on  the  Rosary :  "  These  two  concluding 
apocryphal  mysteries  (the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  her  coronation)  form  no  unapt  symbolism  of  the  risen 
life  in  Christ,  and  the  final  triumphs  of  His  Church."  Whe- 
ther this  remark  implies  such  a  belief  in  the  two  above-named 
mysteries  as  Protestants  accord  to  those  books  still  read  for 
"examples  of  life  and  manners,"  or  whether  they  are  regarded 
as  among  the  superstitions  of  Popery,  we  are  not  informed. 
In  the  expurgated  version  of  the  Rosary  here  given,  however, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  glorious  mysteries  relinquish  their  ancient 
titles,  and  pass  under  the  alias  of  "  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
in  the  saints,"  and  "  the  consummation  of  glory  and  the 
beatific  vision."  Here  again  we  presume  that  a  certain  lati- 
tude is  to  be  allowed  to  individual  taste.  Among  those  who 
use  this  Rosary  there  will  be  some  who  cannot  but  remark, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  other  mysteries  a  profound  symbolical 
meaning  is  borne  in  upon  us  in  and  with  a  great  objective  fact ; 
and  who  will  therefore  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  removing  the 
objective  statement  in  the  case  of  the  two  concluding  myste- 
ries, and  thus  altering  the  general  character  of  the  devotion  by 
a  change  as  un harmonious,  as  if  two  figures  were  cut  out  of  a 
picture  by  Raphael,  and  two  corresponding  figures  from  an  en- 
graving substituted  in  their  place.  We  are  told  also  that  "it 
has  been  objected  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Rosaries,  the 
devotions  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  predominate  over  those  to 
God,  since  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  Aves  to  fifteen  Pa- 
ters." Here  again  no  hint  is  dropped  enabling  us  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  compiler  sympathises  with  this  objection. 
An  arithmetical,  like  a  geographical  solution  for  questions  of 
theology,  has  difficulties  as  well  as  attractions  of  its  own ;  and 
some  fallacy  must  surely  lurk  in  a  calculus  which  would  prove 
that  the  devotion  of  Catholics  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  precisely 
ten  times  what  they  feel  for  Almighty  God.  Neither  can  the 
compiler  himself  be  deceived  by  this  fallacy,  since  he  knows 
that  our  Blessed  Lord  is  the  chief  subject  of  meditation  in 
almost  all  the  mysteries,  and  indeed  expressly  says,  that  "  the 
great  argument  in  favour  of  the  Rosary  is,  that  it  promotes 
prayer  by  way  of  meditation  on  the  Crucified  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel."  Nevertheless,  in  deference  to  this  objection, 
other  prayers  are  substituted  for  those  to  our  Lady  with  which 
each  mystery  ought  to  terminate.  They  are  taken  from  Ca- 
tholic sources,  and  are  therefore  unexceptionable;  but  of  course 
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With  a  function  far  higher  than  that  attributed  to  the  mystic 
type  of  Theology  by  the  Italian  poet,  as  she  conducts  the 
traveller  from  earth  through  the  shining  regions  of  his  *  Para- 
dise,' the  true  mother  takes  each  of  her  children  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  them  on  from  marvel  to  marvel.  Is  it  strange  that 
at  every  new  resting-place  the  suppliant  turns  again  to  her, 
whose  office  he  so  well  knows,  with  the  same  appeal,  "  Shew  us 
thy  Son ;"  and  once  more,  ere  he  leaves  the  mystery,  with  the 
same  final  entreaty, 

"  Ora  pro  nobis,  Sancta  Dei  Genitrix  ! 
Ut  digni  efficiamur  promissionibus  Christ!  !" 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  compiler  must  not  deem  us  very 
hard  to  please,  if  we  do  not  think  he  has  by  any  means  improved 
the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Neither  can  we  sympa- 
thise with  the  "  feelings  of  some  surprise  and  disappointment" 
with  which  "  an  English  churchman"  abroad  discovers  that  it 
is  in  conventual  churches  or  cathedrals  that  the  Breviary  ser- 
vices are  recited,  and  that  for  the  evening  devotions  in  the 
parish  churches  he  must  commonly  content  himself  with  rosa- 
ries and  litanies.  Instead  of  enlarging  on  such  matters,  how- 
ever, we  would  rather  turn  to  those  points  in  this  last  High- 
Church  development  which  have  given  us  pleasure,  and  in  which 
progress  may  be  traced.  It  is  always  disagreeable  to  find  fault, 
and  especially  so  when  we  know  not  how  many  of  our  censures 
respect  matters  as  to  which  the  sympathies  of  the  censured 
party  are,  with  more  or  less  of  consciousness,  on  the  right  side. 
We  learn  from  the  preface  of  this  little  work,  that  "  in  the 
following  pages  it  has  rather  been  our  endeavour  to  shew  the 
various  uses  to  which  the  chaplet  may  be  profitably  applied, 
than  to  restore  the  more  ancient  forms  of  the  Rosary,  which, 
however  beautiful  in  themselves,  may  have  lost  their  signifi- 
cance for  persons  of  the  present  day."  We  would  fain  infer 
from  this  passage,  that  the  compiler  does  not  himself  think  that 
the  prayers  of  the  Saints  and  the  devotions  of  holy  Church 
require  to  be  reduced  and  medicated  before  they  are  worthy  of 
the  imprimatur  of  private  judgment  exercised  in  a  small  theo- 
logical school,  at  war  with  the  community  to  which  it  belongs, 
with  all  other  Protestant  communities,  as  well  as  with  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

To  proceed  with  the  more  agreeable  part  of  our  task.  We 
have  been  struck  by  a  decided  superiority  of  this  book  over 
most  of  the  same  kind  in  the  very  important  matter  of  dis- 
tinctness of  speech.  Notwithstanding  some  very  significant 
exceptions  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  some  doctrines 
at  least  are  put  forward  with  such  an  honest  perspicuity  as  to 
leave  no  equivocal  impression.  To  say  strong  things,  and  yet 
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contains  the  Angelus,  omitting  only  (if  it  be  objected  to,  we 
suppose)  the  latter  portion  of  each  Hail  Mary.  It  contains 
also  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  used  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  a  good  translation  of  the  hymn, 
ft  Tantum  ergo  Sacramentum."  It  contains  two  Rosaries  for 
the  Faithful  Departed,  the  Chaplet  used  at  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Garde  near  Marseilles,  the  Mysteries  of  the  Sacred  In- 
fancy, and  Rosaries  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (in  honour  of  His  seven  blood-sheddings),  of  our  Lord's 
Passion  (addressed  to  each  of  His  sacred  wounds),  and  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus.  In  these  devotions  there  are  many  expres- 
sions which  prove  that  the  compiler  has  in  many  respects 
understood  the  true  character  and  depth  of  Catholic  prayers, 
especially  as  realising  the  infinite  merits  of  our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  discard  language  which  would  be  stigmatised 
as  *  erotic'  or  '  histrionic'  by  those  whose  fastidiousness  is 
affronted  by  whatever  goes  beyond  the  ceremonial  fence  laid 
clown  by  thrj  cast-iron  orthodoxy  of  an  establishment,  or  whose 
timidity  shrinks  from  whatever  does  not  bear  the  imprimatur 
of  that  great  modern  prophet,  public  opinion.  His  discern- 
ment in  such  matters  is  that  which  makes  us  believe  that 
he  cannot  share  that  very  superficial  delusion  which  makes 
Protestants  fancy  that  an  opposition  must  exist  between  de- 
votion to  our  Lord  and  devotion  to  His  saints.  Not  thinking 
this,  we  conclude  he  must  see  the  truth  of  the  converse  prin- 
ciple ;  since  if  the  saints  be  not  pretenders  and  rivals,  they 
must  be  in  some  sort  representatives  of  their  Lord,  and 
honour  paid  to  them  must  therefore  be  paid  to  Him.  Hence 
we  trust  that  it  is  in  a  very  restricted  sense  that  the  following 
suggestion  is  to  be  received:  "  It  is  possible  that  the  Rosary 
may  have  become  popularly  identified  with  undue  adoration  of 
our  Blessed  Lady"  (the  italics  are  our  own);  or  else  that  other 
possibilities  will  be  recognised  as  not  less  capable  of  explaining 
a  circumstance  so  little  surprising,  as  that  communities  which 
separated  from  the  orbis  terrarum  did  not  retain  that  super- 
natural charity,  and  those  instincts  of  a  divine  consanguinity, 
which  can  alone  preserve  a  living  bond  between  the  trium- 
phant Church  and  Christians  still  in  via. 

In  return  for  the  interest  and  the  partial  satisfaction  with 
which  we  have  read  this  little  manual,  let  us  be  permitted  to 
make  one  friendly  suggestion  to  those  for  whose  use  it  has  been 
compiled.  It  is  this  : — Would  it  not  be  well,  since  in  religion 
sincerity  is  all  in  all,  to  ask  oneself  what  one  really  means  by 
the  latter  part  of  that  "Act  of  Faith,"  p.  68,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  solemn  passage  in  the  volume  :  "  Moreover,  I 
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so  often  promised  implicit  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  a  General 
Council,  whenever  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  one  ?  The 
appeal  to  "posterity,"  like  that  to  the  "human  race,"  is  always 
a  safe  one;  but  this  appeal  seems  also  to  be  deficient  in 
sincerity  ;  it  is  eminently  unreal ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  what  the 
appellants  themselves  know  full  well  is,  in  their  sense  at  least, 
manifestly  impossible.  Once  more,  then,  What  is  the  Church  ? 
If  the  "  English  churchman"  will  but  throw  off  a  local  and 
narrow  tradition,  and  take  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  as  his 
guides,  he  will  find  a  very  plain  account  of  a  matter  which,  if 
not  very  plain  indeed,  far  from'  allowing  the  Gospel  to  be 
preached  to  the  poor,  would  place  divine  truth,  as  an  objective 
revelation,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  race,  and  render 
the  exercise  of  faith  as  a  supernatural  gift  and  organ  of 
spiritual  certainty  impossible.  Catholicity  and  unity  are  set 
forth  as  marks  of  the  Church.  One  community  only  unites 
them.  Apostolicity  is  another  note.  One  community  only 
instructs  and  enacts  with  apostolic  authority.  Is  not  the 
matter  plain,  on  such  principles,  at  least,  as  this  little  book 
puts  forward  ?  Why  wait,  then,  in  vain  expectation  till  the 
bitter  stream  has  flowed  by  ?  Must  not  the  torrent  of  vain 
opinion  divide  for  ever  the  sects  from  the  Eden  of  the  Church? 
There  is  no  solid  nourishment  in  such  sweet  odours  as  the 
casual  gust  blows  across  the  stream.  They  have  done  their 
part  when  they  have  given  notice  of  the  better  land. 

We  will  end  by  entreating  those  who  use  this  book,  and 
use  it  for  their  souls'  behoof,  to  restore  to  its  proper  place, 
after  the  fifth  joyful  mystery,  one  of  the  omitted  prayers  :  "  O 
most  Blessed  Virgin,  more  than  martyr  in  thy  sufferings,  and 
yet  the  comfort  of  such  as  are  afflicted ;  by  that  unspeakable 
joy  wherewith  thy  soul  was  filled  when  at  length  thou  didst 
find  thy  well-beloved  Son  in  the  Temple,  teaching  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  obtain  of  Him  that  we  may  so  seek  Him 
and  find  Him  in  His  holy  Catholic  Church,  as  never  more  to  be 
separated  from  Him.  Amen" 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

THE  contents  of  the  April  Number  of  the  Dublin  Review  (Richardson 
and  Son)  are  varied,  and  most  of  them  are  good:  two  very  able  and  in- 
teresting political  articles,  one  d,  propos  of  Burke,  the  other  of  Mont- 
alenibert ;  a  learned  and  elegantly-written  theological  article  on  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Saints;  a  severe  but  well-merited  castigation  of  Sir  Francis 
Head  for  his  Fortnight  in  Ireland;  an  article  on  the  Madiai,  which 
needs  no  other  recommendation  to  our  readers,  than  that  they  should 
know  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  both  ability  and  authority 
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character,  whether  historical  or  scientific.  The  moral  of  this  little  book, 
however,  is  sufficiently  plain,  :unl  belongs  to  all  people  in  all  nations. 
The  incidents  of  the  tale  are  lull  of  lite  and  interest,  so  as  to  engage  the 
reader's  liveliest  attention  ;  whilst  the  important  lesson  to  he  gathered 
from  them  is  so  cleverly  interwoven  with  the  inrrative,  as  necessarily  to 
impress  it  upon  the  mind,  without  being  math;  the  subject  of  those  te- 
dious "  preachments"  or  moral  dissertations,  which  are  hut  too  common 
in  works  of  this  kind,  hut  which  all  readers  are  apt  to  resent  as  unwel- 
come interruptions,  even  if  they  do  not,  like  most  youny  readers,  alto- 
gether "skip"  them. 

The  third  volume  of  De  Ponte's  Meditations  is  now  published  (Rich- 
ardson and  Son)  ;  the  Meditations  which  it  contains  are  amongst  the 
most  generally  useful  in  the  whole  series.  After  clearly  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  active  and  contemplative  lives,  first  considered  separately 
from  one  another,  and  afterwards  as  united,  they  proceed  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  details  of  the  public  lii'e  of  our  Bles-ed  Lord  during  the  time  of 
His  ministry  as  exhibiting  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  mixed  life,  a  life 
uniting  the  excellences  both  of  action  and  contemplation.  To  Protest- 
ants who  think  that  Catholics  know  and  care  very  little  about  the  Bible, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  present  a  more  striking  book,  or  one 
better  suited  to  dispel  such  ignorant  prejudices.  Here  are  fifty-eight 
meditations,  in  this  single  volume,  entirely  upon  the  miracles  or  parables 
or  other  parts  of  our  Lord's  public  life,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  ;  each 
is  made  the  subject  of  minute  examination  and  most  reverent  contem- 
plation, and  then  practically  applied  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
reader  in  a  way  that  (so-called)  biblical  Christians  not  only  have  never 
attained  to,  but  cannot  even  comprehend. 

Dr.  Crookall's  Mass  for  Four  Voices  in  E-fiat  (Burns  and  Lambert) 
exhibits  a  very  decided  advance  in  the  qualifications  of  a  musician  on 
the  same  writer's  previous  publications.  Dr.  Crookall  has  attained 
more  unity  in  style,  more  fluency  and  originality  in  melody,  and  more 
ease  and  richness  in  the  conduct  and  colouring  of  his  parts.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  Mass,  beginning  with  the  Credo,  is  the  most  original 
and  successful  of  the  whole;  but  the  entire  work  would  be  creditable  to 
any  musician;  and  as  the  work  of  an  amateur,  whose  clerical  and  aca- 
demic duties  command  no  litlle  portion  of  his  time,  it  is  much  more 
than  creditable.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  choirs  of  tolerable  skill, 
who  are  in  want  of  a  very  pleasing  and  serviceable  addition  to  their 
stock  of  Masses. 

The  second  volume  of  that  useful  little  publication,  The  Catholic 
School  (Burns  and  Lambert),  is  now  completed.  The  first  article  in  the 
concluding  number  is  both  interesting  and  important,  as  its  title  suffi- 
ciently indicates — Acta  et  Agenda.  The  Acta,  or  what  has  been  done 
amongst  us  in  the  way  of  education  during  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
we  may  presume  our  readers  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with.  The 
Agenda,  or  what  yet  remains  to  be  done,  are  thus  summed  up:  1.  "to 
pay  off  the  debts  upon  old  schools,  and  legally  settle  them  ;  2.  to  build 
more  fine  schools,  especially  amidst  dense  masses  of  people,  but  likewise 
in  all  country  missions;  3.  to  found  a  training  institution  for  religious 
schoolmistresses;  and  4.  to  publish  a  series  of  Catholic  school-books." 
On  the  first  two  of  these  requisites  we  apprehend  that  there  is  no  room 
for  difference  of  opinion.  We  are  not  so  clear,  however,  about  the  third  ; 
this,  we  think,  will  prove  to  be  no  very  easy  ta>k,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out 
precisely  in  the  way  laid  down  in  this  article,  viz.  that  "the  bishops 
should  select  some  one  community  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  an 
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even  the  most  advanced  and  refined  mind.  Now  such  a  story  we  con- 
ceive Joe  Baiter  to  be  ;  and  its  style  is  in  keeping  with  these  conditions, 
being  natural,  clear,  and  vigorous.  The  author  hits  off' admirably  the 
double  purpose  apparently  intended,  both  of  Viewing  that  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  and  also  of  exposing 
the  utter  helple-sness  and  unreality  of  what  is  called  religion  in  this 
country  ;  or  rather  suffering  it  to  expose  itself  in  a  kind  of  experimental 
manner,  which  no  Protestant  can  well  gainsay,  however  reluctant  he 
may  be  to  admit  the  conclusion  to  which  it  so  naturally  leads.  Our 
readers  will  have  observed  that  this  little  story  is  announced  as  the  first 
of  a  series  which  has  been  commenced  by  the  editors  of  the  "Clifton 
Tracts ;"  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  proceed  with  equal  talent  and 
spirit.  Sure  we  are  that  such  an  undertaking,  supplying,  as  it  does,  an 
acknowledged  desideratum,  ought  to  meet  with  the  zealous  encourage- 
ment of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  our  countrymen. 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  speak  of  funeral  sermons  pronounced  at 
the  obsequies  of  men  of  renown, — warriors,  noblemen,  and  artists;  to- 
day we  have  a  funeral  sermon  of  a  very  different,  and  to  ourselves  of  a 
far  more  engaging  kind, — Sanctity  the  only  True  Greatness  (London, 
Dolman),  preached  at  St.  John's,  Islington,  by  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Oake- 
ley,  on  occasion  of  the  burial  of  a  poor  Irishman,  who  had  been  door- 
keeper to  that  church  for  two  years,  and  who  seems  to  have  performed 
all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  devotion  of  a  saint.  "  The  deceased," 
says  the  preacher,  "  was  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  (and  such  spe- 
cimens, thank  God,  are  any  thing  but  rare)  of  the  body  of  the  Irish 
Catholics."  It  appears  that  he  had  never  learned  even  so  much  as  to 
read  and  write  ;  but  "  this  disadvantage  was  no  obstacle  whatever  to 
the  practice  of  meditative  devotion.  He  prized  his  beads  far  more  than 
the  most  enthusiastic  student  his  books  ;" — but  we  will  quote  no  more ; 
for  we  have  no  space  for  the  whole,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  well  worth  distributing  as  a  tract. 


THE  THANKS  OF  THE  MAN  OF  GOD. 

A  TALE  OF  STRATH  CLYDE.""" 

DEEP  and  long-hid  the  gracious  ways  of  Him 
Who  gently  breathes  beneath  the  silent  ground 

On  seed  and  kernel,  until  spreading  limb 

And  branch  and  leaf  in  pomp  and  power  abound, 

High  in  the  sunshine  and  the  golden  air : 

Even  so  His  wisdom  hides,  and  tends,  and  answers  Prayer. 

Whether  'tis  breathed  within  the  chamber  lone, 
Or  in  the  lonelier  breast  within  the  crowd, 

Or  on  high  festival,  amid  the  tone 

Of  organ,  pipe,  and  choral  anthem  loud  ; 

Humbly  consigned  to  His  deep  heart  unseen, 

It  slowly  gathers  life,  to  burst  in  sudden  green. 

*  The  incidents  are  real. 
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Oft  hath  that  flock  unconscious  blessing  won, 

From  this  dear  scene  when  I  have  here  been  blessed, 
For  my  strength  hath  been  theirs  in  deed  and  word; 
Then  bless  their  unknown  friend — him  and  all  his — O  Lord !" 

He  went.     Rarely  again  he  sought  the  spot, 

Yet  then  breathed  o'er  it  such  strong  spell  of  prayer, 

That  pleadings  sweet  seemed  haunting  bower  and  grot, 
And  mock  Amens  to  sigh  from  stream  and  air. 

More  shadowy  wan  he  came  each  month  and  year, 

And  then  he  passed  away  beyond  all  grief  and  fear. 

Dying,  he  one  day  told  of  this  stray  hope 

And  these  fond  prayers.     Years  vanished  day  by  day, 

And  now  men  point  the  mansion  on  the  slope 
Beyond  the  glen,  and  mutter,  "  Well  a  way  ! 

Wonders  will  cease  not — he  that  owns  yon  home 

Hath  ta'en  to  the  old  faith,  and  is  a  son  of  Rome." 

Yes — praise  to  God — he,  wife,  and  children  bright, 

Sole  worshippers  of  Unity  and  Truth 
Of  all  their  class  in  all  that  region's  night, 

Stand  champions  of  the  faith's  immortal  youth  ; 
And  oft  when  those  glen  flowers  their  glad  eyes  meet, 
They  own  the  might  of  Prayer,  and  bless  the  dying  Priest. 

R.  M. 


(Scdesfastiral 

DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV.  DOMINGO  DE  SILOS 
MORENO,  O.S.B.  BISHOP  OF  CADIZ. 

THIS  venerable  prelate  died  at  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of  March.  He  was 
born  at  Canas,  in  the  diocese  of  Calatorra,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1770. 
He  entered  the  holy  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  was  professed  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Domingo  de  Silos.  In  the  year  1818  he  was  conse- 
crated in  his  monastery  for  a  bishopric  in  America ;  but  owing  to  revo- 
lutions in  the  Spanish  colonies  on  that  continent,  he  was  prevented 
from  going  to  his  see,  and  was  in  18'24  appointed  to  the  church  of 
Cadiz.  In  an  article  on  Spain  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  June  1845, 
the  well-known  pen  of  an  illustrious  writer  tells  of  the  zeal  of  this  good 
bishop  for  the  beauty  of  God's  house,  arid  how,  afrer  wonderful  labours 
and  great  perseverance,  he  completed  and  consecrated  the  magnificent 
cathedral  of  his  city.  When,  in  the  Spanish  disturbances,  the  most  holy 
prelates  were  selected  as  objects  of  persecution,  an  order  for  banishment 
was  prepared  for  the  Bishop  of  Cadiz;  but  when  the  ministers  were  as- 
sured that  the  issue  of  the  notice  would  be  followed  by  a  revolution  in 
that  city,  and  that  the  whole  population  would  rise  to  a  man  in  defence 
of  their  beloved  bishop,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  withhold  the 
order  for  his  proscription.  The  affection  of  his  flock  found  a  ready  and 
incere  return  in  the  heart  of  their  pastor ;  for  when  an  order  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  would  have  caused  his  removal  from  those  whom  he  always 
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A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 

VOL.  XI.  JUNE  1853.  PART  LXVI. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

CATHOLIC  TRUSTS  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

WE  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  interesting  division  of  our 
subject — the  history  of  Catholic  trusts  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  time.  We  might  say  their  secret  history ;  for  they 
have  been,  ever  since  that  era  of  spoliation,  necessarily,  more  or 
less,  kept  secret.  As  soon  as  they  ceased  to  be  legal,  they 
were,  of  course,  covert  and  concealed  ;  and  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence, from  the  very  first,  of  the  rise  and  origin  of  these  secret 
and  sacred  trusts  for  keeping  up  the  Catholic  faith  in  this 
realm.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  convey- 
ance by  one  recusant  to  another  in  trust,  to  employ  the 
profits  "to  the  relief  of  poor  people  at  his  discretion,  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  donor : "  as  to  which  it  was  held  by  a  court 
of  law  to  be  apparent  "  that  the  donor  and  donee  being  recu- 
sants, the  intent  could  only  be  the  relief  of  poor  recusants, 
which  is  not  agreeable  to  law."  And  in  another  case,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  a  recusant  made  a  gift  of  land  to  divers 
others,  "  in  the  hope  that  they  would  apply  the  profits  to  the 
use  of  poor  scholars  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere, 
being  such  as  studied  divinity  and  took  orders,"  which  the 
courts  construed  to  mean  Popish  priests.  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  courts  were  perfectly  correct  in  their  conclu- 
sions, and  that  these  are  the  earliest  instances  of  the  secret 
trusts  whereby  the  old  faith  was  kept  up  in  those  dark  times. 
In  the  same  reign  occurs  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Lord 
Coke's  Reports,  revealing  another  of  the  pious  devices  by 
which  Catholic  trusts  were  sought  to  be  concealed :  "  Resolved, 
that  if  a  man  devise  to  any  of  his  kindred  to  superstitious  uses, 
although  he  directed  them  only  to  pay  certain  sums  to  those 
uses,  no  other  consideration  shall  be  supposed  but  that  which 
they  in  those  times  thought  to  be  the  service  of  God  ; "  that 
is  to  say,  it  shall  not  be  presumed  that  the  intention  was  to 
benefit  the  kindred,  though  this  was  professed  to  be  partly  the 
purpose  of  the  testator,  but  that  his  real  object  was  the 
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assigns,  and  all  others  holding  from  you,  that,  with  all  due 
regard  to  honour,  conscience,  and  our  holy  religion,  you  shall 
perpetuate  these  uses  in  the  safest  manner.  This  is  the  trust 
reposed  in  you  with  much  confidence,  and  recommended  to 
you  and  your  posterity  and  assigns  in  the  name  of  God." 

There   were,    however,   trusts  more  secret,   more  purely 
spiritual  than  such  as  this  was.     Some  years  ago,  a  witness 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  stated  that  the 
laws  against  the  Catholic  religion,  or  the  law  against  charitable 
bequests,  passed   in  the   reign  of  George  II.,   were  evaded 
systematically  by  the  donations  or  clevises  being  made  to  the 
bishop  or  some  other  person  who  knew  very  well  that  it  was 
meant  for  charitable  purposes,  though  the  intention  to  make 
the  gift  was  never  perhaps  communicated  to  him  by  the  donor 
or  testator,    and  though  there  was  no  express  trust.      The 
witness   (a  Protestant)  added  :  "  Traditionally  among  them- 
selves, the  Roman  Catholics  know  it  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests,  or  some  purpose  of  that  kind. 
These  trusts  have  a  religious  sanction  on  them,  among  a  body 
of  religionists  where  that  sanction  operates  very  strongly  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  you  would  often  find  a  man  (even  though  his 
moral  character  was  not  very  good)  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  who  would  violate  a  trust  of  that  sort."    Another 
witness  (Mr.  Gibson,  a  Catholic  solicitor  in  extensive  practice 
at  Manchester)  stated  :  "  I  have  in  my  experience  found  that 
parties  desirous  to  leave  property  to  Catholic  charities  leave  it 
absolutely  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  relying  on 
their  integrity  and  honour  to  apply  it  to  charitable  purposes ; 
thus  leaving  it  entirely  to  their  discretion  as  to  what  particular 
purposes  to  apply  it  to,  they  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
donor's  intentions.     I  am  satisfied  that  those  clergymen  who 
have  these  trusts  imposed  on  them  act  most  honourably  and 
honestly,  and  devote  every  farthing  of  the  money  to  charitable 
purposes."     He  adds :  "  The  laity  do  not  interfere  with  funds 
known  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  without  express 
trusts ;  we  know  that  there  may  be  secret  trusts  existing,  which 
if  brought  to  light  might  upset  the  bequests.     As  to  funds 
about  which  no  dispute  can  arise,  and  which  are  held  under 
express  trusts,  the  clergy  do  not  conceal  any  thing  from  the 
laity."     Here  we  have  clearly  pointed  out  the  reason  of  the 
secrecy  of  these  Catholic  trusts,  the  history  of  which  we  have 
thus  shortly  but  sufficiently  traced  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  reign  of  Victoria,  and  the  secrecy  of  which  is  still  in 
many  cases  necessary.     Another  witness  stated  :  "  If  I  wanted 
to  leave  a  sum  to  a  chapel  or  college,  I  would  leave  it  to  a 
priest,  who  would  not  fail  to  hand  it  over."     And  another, 
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mate  authority  was  reposed  in  episcopal  hands;  and  the  bi- 
shops, when  questions  arose  for  decision,  or  where  room  was 
left  for  the  exercise  of  discretion,  enjoyed  of  right  a  general 
control.  Such  a  control  had  been  theirs  long  before  the 
state  established  the  Church  ;  what  the  state  had  never  given, 
it  could  not  take  away.  The  law  no  longer  enforced  their 
jurisdiction  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ignored  their  existence  :  but 
as  no  Catholic  could  acknowledge  any  force  in  the  law  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  spiritual  power  or  functions,  so  neither 
could  any  Catholic  acknowledge  any  force  in  the  law  to  affect 
their  exercise  of  an  authority  incidental  to  their  episcopal 
office,  and  attached  to  it  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
Practically,  the  matter  was  purely  one  of  conscience.  It  had 
been  so  in  the  days  of  Ethelred ;  it  was  so  again  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth. 

There  would  be,  of  course,  a  natural  and  necessary  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  great  classes  of  trusts  we  have  mentioned 
in  our  cursory  sketch  of  their  history, — express  trusts  and  secret 
trusts ;  or  rather  (to  distinguish  more  truly)  spiritual  trusts ; 
for  express  trusts  might  be  secret,  and  the  trusts  loosely  called 
secret  were  not  necessarily  so  :  they  were  in  reality,  in  a  legal 
sense,  not  trusts  at  all,  whether  secret  or  not,  since  they  were 
simple  and  absolute  donations  or  bequests,  without  any  trust 
obligatory  upon  the  receiver  and  requiring  any  particular  ap- 
plication of  the  property.  This  species  of  trust  was  recognised 
by  the  law  in  the  earlier  times.  Our  oracles  of  the  common  law, 
fromBracton  to  Littleton,  i.  e.  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  lay  it  down,  that  when  property  was 
simply  given  to  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  and  his  successors,  they 
took  absolutely  (in  their  ecclesiastical  character  of  course), 
and  there  was  no  trust  of  which  the  law  took  cognisance,  but  a 
duty  over  which  the  spiritual  superiors  alone  had  exclusive  con- 
trol; though  where  the  property  was  specifically  given  for  cer- 
tain particular  purposes,  the  law  would,  supposing  those  pur- 
poses lawful — as  masses  for  the  dead,  for  instance,  were  at 
common  law,  and  as  all  Catholic  purposes  except  masses  for 
the  dead  are  now, — create  a  legal  trust  enforceable  in  the 
"  Courts  of  Conscience,"  or,  as  we  must  now  say,  the  "  Court 
of  Chancery."  The  result  of  this  distinction  would  be,  that 
where  property  was  left  absolutely  and  simply  to  any  person, 
layman  or  clergyman,  and  the  receiver  in  conscience  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  donor's  intention  was  that  it  should 
be  applied  to  religious  purposes,  the  bishop  would  have  a  gene- 
ral power  of  disposition ;  but  that  with  respect  to  express  trusts, 
the  bishop  would  be  bound  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  tes- 
tator so  far  as  it  was  possible  or  reasonable,  preserving  still 
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If  the  law  had  been  dictated  by  any  sincere  desire  for  that 
end,  it  could  have  directed  its  power  to  compel  the  precise 
performance  of  the  trust,  whereas  it  proceeded  by  way  of 
confiscation :  yet,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  the  lawyers 
could  see  and  could  say,  as  it  was  said  by  a  court  of  law  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  "  Divine  service  is  a  spiritual  thing, 
and  can  be  performed  as  well  in  one  chapel  as  another."* 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  it  was  under 
the  pretence  of  repressing  abuses  of  spiritual  trusts,  that  the 
iniquitous  spoliations  of  the  Reformation  were  perpetrated. 
Nor  need  we  do  more  than  recal  to  their  remembrance  that 
the  result  of  that  awful  revolution  was  really  to  erect  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  the  secular  power  of  which  it  is  the 
impersonation,  in  the  place  of  the  episcopal  authority,  and 
that  spiritual  power  of  which  it  is  the  embodiment.  Nor 
need  we  labour  to  shew,  that  though  in  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment the  claim  of  the  royal  supremacy  is  necessarily  rejected 
by  all  Catholics,  yet  that  the  subtle  spirit  of  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  infect  and  infuse  itself  into  the  minds  of  English  Ca- 
tholics, so  long  living  among  heretical  fellow-countrymen, 
under  the  pressure  of  penal  laws.  The  fruits  of  this  infection 
and  infusion  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  detected  in  the  tone 
and  temper  of  certain  English  Catholics  at  this  day  respecting 
the  authority  of  the  bishops  in  the  administration  of  spiritual 
or  charitable  trusts.  They  insensibly  fall  into  the  habit  of 
regarding  every  thing  relating  to  property  as  out  of  the  epis- 
copal authority;  just  as  their  ancestors  of  the  age  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  prcemunire  were  seduced  into  imagining  that  with 
the  temporalities  of  religious  endowments  the  Holy  See 
could  not  interfere ;  a  theory  of  which  the  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity  are  as  obvious  as  its  inconsistency  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  or  the  regulations  of  our 
own  early  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Nor  is  this  all;  in  some 
instances  they  have  even  seemed  to  adopt  another  principle  of 
Protestantism,  the  practical  result  of  which  has  been  to  deny 
the  bishops  the  exercise  of  their  proper  pastoral  functions. 
In  the  Catholic  system,  the  bishop  is  the  supreme  and  pri- 
mary pastor  of  his  diocese ;  and  necessarily,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  nature  of  his  office,  has  supreme  paramount  control  over 
every  thing  relating  to  pastorship.  But  those  Catholics  who 
discarded  the  obligations  imposed  on  conscience  by  the  an- 
cient and  undoubted  Catholic  system,  have  maintained  that 
wherever  any  emoluments  were  annexed  to  a  mission  (or,  to 
use  hierarchical  language,  a  cure  or  parish),  the  pastorship 
was  a  valuable  temporal  right,  i.  e.  of  temporal  value,  and 
*  Year  Book,  2  Henry  IV.  Mich.  Term,  25. 
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and  the  act  of  William  IV.,  commonly  called  O'Connell's  Act, 
legalising  the  holding  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  provided  that  endowments  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  Protestant 
Dissenters.  Lord  Eldon  also  laid  it  down,  that  the  peculiar 
rules  of  Dissenting  communities  would  be  regarded  in  adjudi- 
cating on  the  rights  of  parties  to  endowments;  and  that  where 
there  was  doubt  as  to  their  discipline,  the  court  would  follow 
by  analogy  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  There 
never  can  be  doubt  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
there  being  a  final  and  supreme  authority  for  its  decision  ;  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  enforce  it  in  any  case  brought 
before  it. 

But  no  case  can  be  safely  brought  before  it  where  the  title 
to  the  trust  property  is  insecure,  as  the  defect  of  title  would 
be  disclosed  and  destroy  the  trust.  Hence  it  must  be  a  neces- 
sary part  of  any  bill  for  the  better  administration  of  charitable 
trusts,  that  the  existing  trusts  should  be  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  statute  of  George  II.,  and  the  future  ones 
from  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Superstitious  Uses,  which 
prevents  enrolment  in  many  cases  under  the  other  act.  And 
these  provisions  were  introduced  into  the  bill  of  Sir  John 
Romilly  in  1847.  Without  such  provision,  any  measure  must 
be  one  of  confiscation,  and  not  of  administration.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  Catholic  trusts  must  encounter  in 
Chancery,  occurs  in  a  case  which  was  the  first  that  came  before 
the  court  after  the  passing  of  O'Connell's  Act;  the  "leading 
case,"  as  lawyers  call  it,  on  the  subject.  The  bequests  were 
partly  to  chapels,  and  partly  to  priests  for  masses.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  relatives,  who  desired  to  confiscate  the  bequests, 
was  Mr.  Bickersteth,  the  late  Lord  Langdale ;  and  he  argued 
thus :  "  The  object  of  the  testator  was  to  make  proselytes,  and 
to  promote  the  spread  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Then 
that  is  a  trust  which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  by  this 
court ;  for  if  it  could,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
court  must  refer  it  to  the  Master,  to  approve  of  a  scheme 
whereby  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be  promoted  in 
the  most  effectual  manner."  This  plainly  appeared  to  the 
learned  counsel  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  to  a  "good  anti- 
Popery  man"  it  really  would  look  like  one.  The  Chancellor, 
however,  negatived  this  view,  and  declared  that  trust  legal. 
Mr.  Bickersteth  had  admitted  that  a  bequest  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  Roman  Catholic  church  or  school  would  be  a 
good  charitable  trust ;  of  course  the  consequence  followed  in 
these  cases  which  he  had  deprecated,  viz.  that  it  would  be 
"  referred  to  the  Master"  to  devise  the  best  scheme  for  pro- 
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obvious.  There  is  no  power  in  the  Court  analogous  to  that 
reposed  in  the  episcopate,  of  marshalling  the  resources  of  a 
diocese  or  a  district,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  upon  the  most 
distressed  portions.  Nor  do  we  say  that  the  canon  law  allows 
so  large  a  power  of  discretion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  canon  law 
is  very  strict  in  the  construction  of  trusts  according  to  the 
donor's  intention.  But  then  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  canon  law  only  applies  where  there  is  a  regular  hierarchy, 
and  indeed  never  existed  until  there  was  a  Church  established 
and  endowed  ;  and  its  whole  scope  and  character,  therefore, 
naturally  relate  rather  to  an  endowed  hierarchy  than  to  a  mis- 
sionary country.  And  this  should  be  considered  not  only  in 
estimating  the  importance  of  a  power  of  episcopal  commuta- 
tion, but  also  perhaps  in  judging  of  the  intentions  of  testators. 
Assuming  a  testator  to  have  died  a  good  Catholic  (which  one 
may  of  course  naturally  assume  from  the  fact  of  the  donation), 
his  intention  might  fairly  be  understood  to  be  to  leave  a  larger 
discretion  to  a  missionary  episcopate  than  under  a  regular  and 
endowed  hierarchy ;  and  he  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  con- 
template a  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  canon  law  in  the 
construction  of  his  trust,  knowing  that  in  point  of  fact  it  did 
not  exist  in  the  country.  We  do  not  say  this  from  any  desire 
to  undervalue  or  depreciate  the  importance  of  a  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  trusts  according  to  the  expressed  intentions  of 
the  founder ;  but  we  say  it  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
charitable  and  candid  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ca- 
tholic episcopate  in  this  country  with  reference  to  charitable 
trusts  during  the  dreary  period  which  elapsed  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  Reform  Bill,  when  Catholic  trusts  were  illegal, 
when  therefore  all  about  them  was  carried  on  under  all  the 
embarrassments  of  illegality  and  consequent  secrecy,  and  when 
this  was  merely  a  missionary  country,  so  that  the  Catholic 
trusts  had  none  of  the  protection  of  the  secular  law  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  of  the  canon  law  on  the  other.  To  apply  to  an 
administration  of  trusts  executed  under  such  a  system  the  strict 
rules  of  canon  law  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  would  often 
entail  ruin  and  confiscation  upon  innocent  individuals.  Let 
us  start  fair  (so  to  speak)  with  the  regular  establishment  of 
canon  law  under  our  restored  hierarchy,  and  concurrently  with 
that  let  us  have  a  good  charitable  trusts  bill  (if  we  can  get  it), 
making  equitable  provision  for  a  domestic  arbitration  of  past 
administration  of  Catholic  trusts,  and  relieving  them  from  all 
measures  of  penal  legislation  for  the  future. 

But  further,  practically  the  Court  of  Chancery  cannot  be 
prudently  resorted  to  by  any  charity  except  a  very  large  one, 
on  account  of  the  costliness  and  cumbrousness  of  its  proce- 
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be  to  administer  Catholic  trusts  on  Protestant  principles,  which 
would  be  absurd.  Moreover,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  ana- 
logy;  for  the  Catholic  community  ought,  like  any  other 
community,  to  have  its  by-laws  or  internal  discipline,  as  the 
Dissenters  have  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  episcopal  control  over 
religious  trusts  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Catholic  system.  Such 
are  the  general  principles  of  any  just  measure  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  charitable  trusts,  so  far  as  the  Catholics  are  con- 
cerned. Successive  governments  have  introduced  various 
measures  for  the  purpose,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  all,  more  or  less,  were  opposed  to  these  principles,  and 
were  of  course  opposed  by  the  bishops.  The  worst  was  that 
of  last  session,  happily  defeated.  The  best  was  that  of  1847, 
brought  in  by  Sir  J.  Romilly.  A  better  bill  was  drawn  up, 
we  believe  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishops,  by  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe,  a  Catholic  chancery  barrister  of  eminence,  who  has 
known  how  to  combine  legal  learning  with  a  religious  spirit. 
But  its  success  was  prevented  mainly  by  the  mischievous 
agency  and  misdirected  energy  of  Mr.  Anstey ;  an  injury  to 
the  Catholic  body  which  for  many  generations  probably  it  will 
have  to  lament. 

The  present  government  have  brought  in  a  bill  upon  the 
subject  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  last  Number,  and  to  which 
we  now  think  we  scarcely  did  justice.  We  then  derived  our 
idea  of  it  from  a  statement  (necessarily  short  and  imperfect) 
made  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  speech  upon  education. 
"We  have  since  seen  the  bill  itself,  and  are  bound  to  say  that 
it  contains  valuable  provisions  for  the  redress  of  abuses  without 
recourse  to  litigation.  Still  it  is  open  to  all  our  arguments 
against  secular  administration  of  charitable  trusts,  and  against 
superseding  instead  of  adapting  the  excellent  act  of  Elizabeth, 
under  which  charitable  commissions  could  be  issued  to  the 
Protestant  bishop  of  each  diocese  and  his  chancellor,  with 
eight  other  "  proper  and  discreet  persons,"  empowering  them 
to  inquire  into  and  adjudicate  upon  all  Protestant  charities ; 
and  under  an  adaptation  of  which  similar  commissions  could 
issue  to  the  Catholic  bishop  of  every  diocese  and  his  vicar- 
general,  and  eight  other  Catholics,  clerical  or  lay,  to  inquire 
into  and  administer  Catholic  charities.  This  alone  would  be 
a  meet  and  just  measure  ;  and  any  thing  short  of  that 
must  be  imperfect  and  unjust.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  measure  now  proposed  only  relates  to  legal  charitable 
trusts,  i.e.  trusts  legal,  as  distinguished  from  spiritual.  And  the 
trusts  must  relate  to  a  legal  charity,  which  is  thus  defined : 
"  every  endowed  foundation  or  institution  coming  within  the 
meaning  or  provision  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  or  as  to  the 
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ing  a  parliamentary  squabble ;  that  the  feverish  stir  in  the  old 
communities  is  irrepressible,  and  must  be  directed  with  an 
enlarged  vision  and  a  prudent  forethought. 

The  period  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  state  to  open  the  safety-valve  of  emigration  is  not  the 
same  in  all  countries.  It  may  be  delayed  by  a  prudent  legis- 
lation, or  accelerated  by  tyranny,  corruption,  and  class-legis- 
lation. It  depends  much  also  upon  national  character;  that 
mysterious  power  which  vindicates  the  great  moral  law  of 
retribution,  by  becoming  so  often,  after  centuries  have  elapsed, 
a  scourge  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  moulded  it 
into  what  it  is.  But,  sooner  or  later,  emigration,  if  not  used 
in  time  as  a  means  of  prevention,  must  be  the  ultima  ratio  for 
redressing  the  unjust  balance,  for  restoring  the  proportion 
between  population  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  for  re- 
moving those  evils  which  are  the  natural  fruit  of  advanced 
civilisation,  and  which  clog  all  social  and  moral  progress. 

The  removal  of  a  surplus  population  from  their  ancient 
homes  to  new  and  comparatively  uncivilised  countries  deserves, 
however,  a  deeper  consideration  than  that  which  merely  refers 
to  the  advantage  which  emigrating  states  derive  immediately 
from  such  a  movement.  It  must  be  so  guided,  so  systematised, 
as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  recurrence  of  those  evils 
at  home  which  have  rendered  it  necessary,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  great  and  good  communities,  and,  lastly,  to  secure  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  mankind.  It  must  be,  not  an  irre- 
gular and  fortuitous  emigration,  but  a  wise,  beneficent,  and 
Christian  colonisation.  Such  should  be  the  first  object  of 
legislative  care.  Such,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the  ten- 
dency during  late  years  of  England's  colonial  policy.  She 
founded  penal  colonies,  as  though  she  expected  that  the  con- 
centration of  her  vice  could  prove  the  germ  of  a  great  people  ; 
and  when  the  energy  or  the  misery  of  individuals  sent  them 
forth  from  her  shores,  she  let  them  go  without  guides,  without 
assistance,  and  without  system.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Protestant  England  should,  by  any  direct  legis- 
lation, encourage  the  spread  of  Catholicity  in  her  colonies; 
but  she  might  at  least  have  provided  with  a  parental  solicitude 
for  the  social  well-being  and  the  morality  of  those  who  were 
flesh  of  her  flesh  and  bone  of  her  bone ;  and  it  was  her  bounden 
duty  so  to  do.  If  she  had  done  so ;  if,  by  a  timely  beneficence, 
she  had  sustained  the  patriotism  of  her  colonists ;  if  she  had 
cherished  family  ties ;  if  she  had  not  permitted,  with  a  fatal 
blindness,  that,  during  the  voyage  out,  misery  and  degradation 
and  temptation  should  be  heaped  upon  the  suffering  and  weak, 
destroying  their  moral  and  physical  energy  when  most  required, 
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whether  these  men  should  or  should  not  be  bound  by  social 
ties,  restrained  by  religion,  orderly,  sober,  and  obedient  ?  It 
is  England's  interest  that  they  should  be  so;  but  it  was  England's 
duty  to  keep  them  so,  and  that  duty  she  has  neglected.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  profit  by  experience.  If  the  past  cannot  be 
retrieved,  at  least  future  evils  may  be  averted.  A  new  era  of 
emigration  is  opening,  and  we  hope  that  the  state  will  no  longer 
be  blind  to  its  duties,  or  to  tn*e  policy,  nay  the  necessity  of 
performing  them.  It  will  remain  for  the  Church,  under  the 
Divine  guidance,  to  employ  this  mighty  movement  for  the 
spread  of  the  truth;  and  for  all  sincere  Catholics,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  to  endeavour  to  foster  that  missionary  spirit,  by 
which,  in  the  end,  the  battle  will  be  fought  and  won. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  emigration  from  the  remotest 
ages  since  the  patriarchal  times,  its  character  seems  to  have 
been  threefold,  according  to  the  different  epochs  at  which  it 
took  place.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  first  accomplished  by 
violence,  and  based  upon  a  thirst  for  conquest;  such  was  the 
system  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  powers  of 
central  Asia,  the  hordes  of  the  North,  and  the  Mahommedan 
conquerors.  The  second  epoch  was  marked  by  an  emigration 
partly  of  conquest  and  partly  commercial;  which  were  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in 
America.  The  spirit  of  modern  emigration  may  be  said  to  be 
purely  commercial.  Yet  in  all  three  the  missionary  character 
is  more  or  less  developed.  In  the  first,  the  settlers  took  care  to 
bring  with  them,  not  only  their  household  effects,  but  their 
household  gods ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  instances,  in  which 
a  less  civilised  power  established  a  footing  amidst  one  more 
civilised,  that  they  failed  in  promulgating  their  own  religion. 
In  emigration  of  the  second  sort,  the  conversion  of  the  invaded 
was  put  forward  as  the  excuse  and  origin  of  the  war;  nor  can 
we  safely  conclude,  from  the  acts  of  rapacity  and  injustice  which 
disgraced  the  struggle,  that  this  great  object  was  not  sincerely 
entertained.  We  find  from  the  historians  of  the  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  invasions  that  the  conquerors  omitted  no  endeavours 
to  convert  their  opponents,  and  that  in  many  remarkable  in- 
stances their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  In  all  their 
greatest  dangers  they  openly  had  recourse  to  devotional  exer- 
cises. They  repudiated  the  great  advantage  they  might  have 
derived  from  the  superhuman  powers  attributed  to  them  by 
the  natives,  and  exposed  themselves  unnecessarily  to  the  utmost 
peril,  in  order  to  manifest  their  hatred  of  idolatry.  In  the 
commercial  emigration  of  the  third  epoch,  that  of  the  present 
day,  the  missionary  spirit  is  still  to  be  found ;  but  the  desire  of 
propagating  religious  truth  is  no  longer  a  primary  object.  It 
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bled  from  their  hold,  sometimes  achieving  their  independence, 
and  sometimes  yielding  to  the  growing  greatness  of  a  rival 
power.  England,  taking  advantage  of  the  peculiar  capabilities 
of  her  position,  and  the  adaptation  of  her  people  to  commercial 
pursuits,  moved  onward  with  a  giant's  stride.  She  covered 
the  sea  with  her  ships,  founded  emporiums  for  commerce  in  the 
remotest  regions,  engrossed  to  herself  a  traffic  which  hitherto 
she  had  been  content  to  share,  and,  impelled  by  the  restless 
energy  of  her  national  character,  became  the  greatest  colonis- 
ing nation  of  the  world.  The  troubles  which  distracted  her  at 
home  served  to  increase  her  colonial  greatness,  and  religious 
persecution  then,  as  now,  sent  her  people  forth  to  seek  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  If  England  had  been  exclusively  a  Pro- 
testant country,  as,  during  this  period,  she  was  a  Protestant 
state,  the  interests  of  Catholicism  would  have  been  seriously 
endangered  by  the  extension  of  her  colonial  empire ;  but  such 
has  not  been  the  case.  Incorporated  with  England  was  a 
country,  first  the  sport  of  her  ambition,  next  of  her  rapacity, 
lastly  of  her  injustice,  and  which  adhered  to  the  true  faith 
with  unalterable  constancy.  The  outcasts  of  Ireland  became 
the  Catholic  colonists  of  a  Protestant  state.  Throughout  the 
colonies  you  may  ask,  "  Who  are  those  crowds  kneeling  before 
the  cross  ?  Who  maintain  the  Catholic  priest  ?"  The  answer 
will  still  be  the  same  ;  "  the  Irish."  If  you  demand,  "  Who 
built  this  temple  of  the  faith  ?"  the  reply  will  be  the  same  as  is 
inscribed  on  the  magnificent  Catholic  church  at  St.  Catharine's 
in  Western  Canada : — 

D.  O.  M. 

Et  sub  invocatione  beatte  Catharinse 

Virg.  et  Mart. 
Hoc  fidei  ac  pietatis  monumentum 

Erexerunt 

Hibernici  in  canal.  Villand.  laborantes, 
1844. 

Nor  has  the  beneficial  influence  of  Irish  Catholics  been  ex- 
ercised only  within  the  limits  of  the  British  dependencies ;  they 
have  spread  themselves  throughout  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  which,  having  been  originally  colonies  purely  English, 
were  exclusively  either  Protestant  or  heathen,  but  in  which 
the  vigorous  growth  of  Catholicity  is,  through  the  influence 
of  Irish  emigrants,  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  deve- 
loped. But  rapid  and  successful  as  the  progress  of  the  Church 
has  been  in  the  seaboard  states,  it  is  not  to  them  that  her 
greatest  efforts  have  been  directed.  The  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, containing  within  itself  capabilities  for  becoming  the 
greatest  country  of  the  world,  was  but  a  few  years  since  a 
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remote  and  yet  comparatively  unpeopled  districts  that  the 
probabilities  of  her  success  in  this  respect  are  greatest.  She 
has  thus,  in  the  true  spirit  of  worldly  wisdom,  left  Protestant- 
ism to  exhaust  its  energies  amongst  the  more  populous  com- 
munities ;  and  going  in  advance  of  it  into  the  wilderness,  is 
fast  overspreading  that  wilderness  with  a  net-work  which  will 
.yet  embrace  multitudes  of  its  future  population.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  when,  as  settlements  arise,  they  find  at  innumer- 
able points  the  Church  of  Rome  the  only  spiritual  edifice  in 
their  midst  ?"*  This  testimony  is  from  a  source  at  once  accu- 
rate and  impartial.  There  is  abundant  authority  to  prove  the 
energy  and  success  of  Catholic  missionary  efforts  in  Canada  also. 
Mrs.  Jameson  informs  us  that  "one  thing  is  most  visible,  certain, 
and  undeniable,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  (amongst 
.the  Red  men)  are  in  appearance,  dress,  intelligence,  and  general 
civilisation,  superior  to  all  the  others."  She  continues  :  "  The 
.English  Church,  said  one  of  our  most  intelligent  Indian  agents, 
.either  cannot  or  will  not,  certainly  does  not,  sow  ;  therefore 
cannot  expect  to  reap.  The  Roman  Catholic  missions  have 
been,  of  all,  the  most  active  and  persevering;  next  to  these 
the  Methodists.  The  Presbyterian  and  English  Churches  have 
been  hitherto  comparatively  indifferent  and  negligent." 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  of  tracing  the  labours  of 
Catholic  missionaries  throughout  their  vast  extent.  Wherever 
we  should  follow  them,  whether  in  Australia,  Africa,  or  the 
.most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  East,  we  should  find  them  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  devoted  energy,  and  rewarded  with  the 
same  success.  There  is  an  ample  body  of  Protestant  testi- 
mony which  acknowledges,  though  reluctantly,  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  though  it  may  not  scruple  to  call  energy  bi- 
gotry, and  to  attribute  success  to  causes  and  motives  dis- 
honouring both  the  converters  and  converted.  But  such  an 
inquiry  would  necessarily  far  exceed  our  present  limits ;  nor 
does  it  belong  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  not  to  boast 
of  what  has  been  done,  but  to  shew  how  much  more  may  yet 
be  done  by  fostering  the  seeds  of  missionary  progress  contained 
in  ordinary  emigration. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  observe  that  the  rapid  in- 
.crease  of  population  in  the  New  World  demands  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  clergy;  nor  can  the  required  proportion 
be  estimated  at  the  same  ratio  as  that  which  in  old  and 
settled  countries  should  subsist  between  the  clergy  and  the 
•people.  A  larger  number  of  the  former  are  clearly  necessary 
for  securing  the  proper  amount  of  ecclesiastical  ministrations 
for  a  scattered  than  for  a  condensed  population.  However 
*  The  Western  World,  by  Alexander  Mackay,  Esq.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  264,  266. 
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infidelity.  As  they  grow  up,  carelessness  sinks  into  unbelief; 
and  in  the  next  census  these  unhappy  victims  write  them- 
selves clown,  without  a  blush,  as  **  of  no  religion." 

Such,  we  fear,  has  been  the  career  of  many.  And  whilst  we 
utterly  deny  the  truth  of  many  widely-circulated  statements 
founded  upon  statistical  details  which  have  been  triumphantly 
refuted,  we  acknowledge  with  shame  that  much  of  the  benefit 
which  the  Church  ought  to  have  derived  from  emigration  has 
been  heretofore  lost  not  by  the  perversion  to  Protestantism  of 
our  settlers,  but  by  the  want  of  means  to  sustain  their  devotional 
feelings  and  to  educate  the  young,  and  their  consequent  lapse 
into  infidelity.  We  have  pointed  to  the  causes  of  our  losses;  let 
us  now  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  done  all  that  could  have 
been  done  to  avert  them ;  whether  we  have  done  our  best  to 
excite  and  cherish  in  our  emigrants  that  spirit  of  devotion  which 
is  required  for  their  high  vocation  of  Christian  missionaries  ? 
Have  we  instilled  into  them,  before  they  left  our  shores,  or 
after  their  arrival  in  their  adopted  country,  the  determination 
to  extend  the  Faith  to  others,  or  even  to  preserve  it  in  their 
own  children  ?  If  so,  have  we  given  them  such  an  education 
as  would  enable  them  rightly  to  employ  a  generous  zeal? 
Have  we  so  fostered  the  missionary  spirit  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  so  consolidated  our  missionary  organisation,  as 
to  secure  the  spread  of  truth  and  the  extension  of  God's 
Church  through  the  ministrations  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
clergy? 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  social  structure  of  America 
which  render  it  especially  difficult  adequately  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  by  any  efforts  there.  The  democratic 
nature  of  its  institutions  is  unfavourable  to  the  development 
of  that  spirit  of  perfect  obedience,  which  is  as  essential  for  a 
Christian  clergy  as  its  co-relative  humility  is  for  a  Christian 
people.  Moreover,  a  preponderating  energy  about  secular 
things  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  dim  spiritual  aspirations.  Con- 
sequently it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  vocations 
to  supply  the  clergy  (especially  the  regular  clergy)  needed  for 
the  people,  exclusive  of  emigrants  ;  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  in  a  country  such  as  the  United  States,  where  no  religion 
is  specially  fostered  by  the  legislature,  a  larger  number  of 
clergy  is  required,  because  a  more  unrestricted  field  is  laid 
open.  It  is  not,  therefore,  reasonable  or  just  to  expect  that 
America  should  furnish  priests  for  her  immigrants.  Whence, 
then,  are  they  to  be  obtained  ?  What  country  is  to  enjoy  the 
glorious  privilege  of  propagating  and  sustaining  the  Truth  ? 
That  country  which  sends  forth  the  great  mass  of  Catholic 
emigrants.  Yes ;  Ireland,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has 
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for  ecclesiastical  vocations  are  abundant  in  that  country.     The 
character  of  the  Irish  people  is,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  both 
intelligent  and  devotional ;  and  in  the  combination  of  these 
two  qualities,  which  but  too  frequently  are  not  found  to  co- 
exist, may  be  recognised  the  fruit  and  the  reward  of  a  dutiful 
obedience  to  the  Church.     Both  qualities,  however,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  very  great  increase,  if  cultivated  with  care ;  and 
for  this  cultivation  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Irish  clergy.     Faithful  and  assiduous  as  their  ministerial 
labours  have  ever  been  during  centuries  of  obloquy  and  per- 
secution, they  are  becoming  every  day  even  more  energetic ; 
and  that  energy  cannot  but  be  still  further  increased  by  the 
immediate  necessities  of  Ireland  itself,  and  the  misguided  zeal 
of  those  by  whom  those  necessities  are  employed  as  the  weapons 
of  a  proselytising  war.     Before   the  famine,   the    enormous 
amount  of  population  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  pastors; 
its  extreme  destitution ;  the  unsettled  and  mendicant  habits 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  poor;  the  arduous  struggle  for 
religious  liberty ;  and,  we  may  perhaps  truly  add,  a  certain 
false  security  which  was  generated  by  a  system  apparently 
working  well, — had  a  tendency  to  impede  the  exertions  of  the 
clergy,  and  disposed  the  people  to  be  contented  with  fidelity 
to  their  Faith,  rather  than  to  aspire  after  any  high  standard 
of  sanctity.     Now,  a  diminution  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population  has  lessened  the  numbers  of  those  to  whom  spiritual 
ministrations  are  to  be  applied.     The  poorest  of  the  poor  have 
been   condensed  into  masses  in  the  workhouses,  and  placed 
under   the    immediate    watchfulness   of  the   chaplains.     The 
whole  nation  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  liberty  of  its  Faith  from  the  attacks  of  its  political 
enemies.     The  prodigious   increase   of  Irish   emigration  has 
manifested  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  faith  of  the  people, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  trials  which  are  sure  to 
assail  it ;  and  the  renewed  vigour  with  which  sectarian  ani- 
mosity,   and   an    unscrupulous    propagandism    supported    by 
English  gold,  have  recommenced  their  warfare  against  Irish 
Catholicism,  is  calling  forth,  daily  more  and  more,  the  energy 
of  the  people  and  of  the  Church,  and  teaching  them  to  co- 
operate in  organising  adequate  measures  of  defence. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  those  improvements  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  social  system  which  have  been  already  so 
well  begun  by  those  to  whose  province  they  belong.  Never- 
theless, there  are  certain  minor  accessories  on  which  we  will 
venture  to'  say  a  few  words,  as  being  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  lay  co-operation.  And  first,  it  is  certain  that  much 
may  be  done  by  investing  all  that  belongs  to  the  service  of  the 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  them  self-supporting.  A 
small  subscription  (if  it  were  only  of  two  or  three  shillings 
a-year)  from  each  family,  would,  at  the  present  prices  of  books, 
secure  a  considerable  store  of  valuable  reading  for  the  whole 
society  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  books  might  become 
the  property  of  the  subscribers.  The  society  would  of  course 
be  under  the  guidance  of  the  parish  priest,  who  would  prepare 
lists,  embracing  not  only  works  of  a  strictly  religious  character, 
but  publications  of  general  interest  and  amusement, — andabove 
all,  the  records  of  missionary  enterprise — from  which  the  mem- 
bers might  select  their  orders.  Heretofore,  the  defence  of 
Catholicity  has  been  nearly  limited  to  works  of  a  controversial 
nature,  too  learned  and  too  heavy  for  the  poor ;  but  within 
a  recent  period,  cheaper  and  better  publications  have  appeared. 
Catholic  works  of  fiction  are  coming  out  every  day,  many  of 
which  are  gracefully  written,  and  combine  instruction  with  the 
deepest  interest.  Contradictions  of  some,  at  least,  of  those 
Protestant  falsifications  of  history  which,  ever  since  the  days 
of  Hume  and  Robertson,  have  been  republished  in  every  cheap 
and  attractive  form,  can  now  be  had  upon  the  cheapest  terms, 
written  with  truth  and  ability.  English  history  and  popular 
controversy  are  well  handled  in  the  "  Clifton  Tracts."  Catholic 
biographies,  Catholic  travels,  both  secular  and  missionary,  and 
Catholic  poetry,  are  in  the  field  against  their  Protestant  rivals. 
The  diffusion  of  this  class  of  literature  amongst  the  poor  would 
be  particularly  useful  in  Ireland,  where  the  publications  gene- 
rally current  in  the  cottages  are  of  a  most  frivolous  stamp,  and 
often  of  an  immoral  tendency.  The  poor  boy,  returning  from, 
school,  would  feel  a  warmer  devotion  as  he  recognised  the  in- 
fluence which  religion  has  exercised  over  the  actions  of  men 
and  the  progress  of  the  arts  ;  and  he  would  diffuse  what  he  felt. 
"When  the  schoolboy  has  grown  up  into  the  man,  much  can 
be  done  for  his  spiritual  edification,  apart  from  the  ordinary 
ministrations  of  the  clergy ;  as,  for  instance,  by  encouraging 
voluntary  associations  of  a  religious  character.  Societies,  imi- 
tated from  those  which  flourished  in  the  middle  ages,  have 
made  their  appearance  in  many  large  towns,  and  might  easily 
be  extended  to  populous  country  districts.  They  are  com- 
posed of  young  Catholics,  whose  days  are  devoted  to  laborious 
occupations  ;  and  their  rules  prescribe  a  diligent  performance 
of  religious  duties,  and  punish  by  expulsion  any  infraction  of 
the  moral  law.  In  the  evenings  they  meet,  listen  to  lectures 
delivered  sometimes  by  laymen,  but  more  generally  by  the 
clergy,  in  which  the  politics  of  the  day  are  a  forbidden  topic ; 
and  by  their  mutual  intercourse  they  encourage  one  another 
to  devotion,  sobriety,  and  order.  It  is  manifest  that  an  en- 
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to  his  flock,  as  St.  Paul  did  to  the  early  Christians,  the  toils, 
the  sufferings,  the  perseverance,  the  ardent  zeal  tempered 
by  meekness,  the  patient  love,  the  steadfast  faith,  the  glorious 
success,  and  the  still  more  glorious  martyrdoms  of  the  apostles 
and  missionaries  of  the  Cross.  Every  penny  contributed 
by  each  poor  man  will,  when  the  nature  of  the  contribution 
is  rightly  explained,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  religious  vision, 
and  be  a  fountain  of  love  to  his  fellow-men.  Moreover,  if 
we  attempt  to  circumscribe  our  Christian  charity,  where  are 
the  limits  to  be  laid  down  ?  They  will  not  stop  at  a  kingdom, 
or  a  province,  or  a  parish.  They  will  soon  come  down  to 
families  or  to  individuals,  and  that  universal  sympathy  which 
is  the  very  genius  of  Catholicity  will  be  lost  in  utter  selfishness. 
A  martyrdom  in  China  ought  to  send  a  vibration  to  the  heart 
of  every  Catholic  parish  in  England  or  Ireland.  The  boldest 
policy  is  the  safest  also.  The  extension  of  Catholicity  abroad 
will  have  its  reaction  here;  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
draw  an  analogy  between  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  we 
may  remember  that  the  Roman  empire  did  not  accomplish  the 
conquest  of  Italy  until  it  had  spread  its  dominion  over  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  system  of  education  adopted  by  the  National  Board 
is,  as  we  have  said,  not  well  calculated  to  call  forth  devotional 
tendencies.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  for  this  important 
purpose  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the 
national  system  by  affording  the  greatest  amount  of  spiritual 
cultivation  which  can  be  given  without  violating  its  rules,  but 
to  have  Church  schools  in  addition.  We  have  observed  with 
pleasure  the  establishment  of  Catholic  Ragged  Schools  in  Dub- 
lin ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  admirable  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  Christian  Brothers*  may,  by  degrees,  spread 
themselves  over  the  country.  If  the  parochial  clergy,  in  the 
instruction  of  their  Sunday  classes,  had  to  deal  with  children 
already  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  their  creed,  they  would 
be  able  to  address  themselves  more  to  their  hearts  ;  and  if  their 
pulpit  discourses  were  to  be  delivered  to  persons  who  had 
previously  had  a  careful  moral  training  in  a  really  religious 
school,  they  would  be  enabled  more  successfully  to  excite  their 
devotional  fervour,  and  to  give  to  that  object  a  portion  of  the 
time  which  is  now  necessarily  occupied  in  explaining  to  them 
the  doctrines  of  their  religion  or  the  requirements  of  the  moral 

*  The  Christian  Brothers'  schools  in  England  and  Ireland  amount  to  105, 
in  which  15,910  children  are  taught  In  Ireland  there  are  81  schools,  and  10,370 
scholars  ;  bu';  of  these,  46  schools  and  6010  scholars  are  in  the  cities  of  Dublin, 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  are  to  be  found  in 
the  large  towns. 
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with  this  particular  period.  A  few  years,  and  the  opportunity 
may  have  passed.  Let  us  not  leave  it  to  the  sects  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Our  suggestions  have  not  been  made  in  the 
spirit  of  undue  interference,  but  have  been  prompted  by  an 
honest  desire  to  promote  Catholic  interests,  and  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  speaking  of  Ireland,  and  en- 
deavouring to  shew  that  that  country  may  be  made,  what  it 
deserves  to  be,  the  great  nursery  of  missionary  enterprise,  we 
acknowledge,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  gratitude,  the  learning,  the  piety,  the  constancy,  and 
untiring  exertions  of  the  clergy  of  that  country  ;  and  we  antici- 
pate with  confidence  that  they  will  in  time  accomplish  all  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  have  ventured  to  recommend.  In 
America  the  arrears  of  the  past  constitute  the  opportunity  of 
the  present,  and  leave  a  great  harvest  to  be  rapidly  gathered 
in,  or  finally  lost.  A  subject  of  such  importance,  and  em- 
bracing so  many  details,  can  only  be  touched  upon  in  the  most 
cursory  manner  within  our  present  limits  ;  but  even  a  few 
words  may  direct  attention  to  the  great  principles  involved, 
and  the  great  issues  at  stake ;  and  when  we  look  to  all  that 
has  been  done  in  Ireland  within  the  last  few  years,  we  cannot 
but  feel  trustful  as  to  the  future.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  work  before  us  could  be  accomplished  all  at  once.  It 
is  of  a  nature  which  especially  requires  time,  and  demands 
steady  perseverance.  Nor,  we  fear,  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
calculate  upon  the  possibility  of  at  once  obtaining  the  funds 
necessary  for  carrying  it  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  A  certain 
amount  of  sacrifice  must  indeed  be  made  at  first.  But  for  what 
object  is  it  required  ?  For  extending  the  Faith  to  countless 
millions ;  for  sustaining  in  the  truth  and  love  of  God  those 
poor  outcasts,  our  own  flesh  and  bone,  to  whom  we  can  no 
longer  offer  shelter  or  support  at  home ;  for  effecting  this 
through  the  instrumentality,  under  God,  of  a  country  that  has 
loved  the  truth  and  suffered  for  it.  Ireland  is  called  upon  to 
make  this  sacrifice  by  every  feeling  of  devotion,  every  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  ;  Catholic  England  by  religious  duty,  and 
by  gratitude,  remembering  that  to  Ireland  she  is  indebted  for 
a  support  which  has  broken  the  force  of  the  recent  persecution, 
that  her  exertions  won  Emancipation,  and  that  if  the  great 
English  manufacturing  towns  are  enlightened  by  Catholic 
preaching,  and  preserved  from  infidelity  by  the  ministration 
of  Catholic  priests,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  that  very 
spirit  of  missionary  emigration  which  she  is  now  called  upon 
to  foster.  But  the  cause  is  not  that  of  England  and  Ireland 
only.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  Catholic  Christendom.  It  is  the 
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knew  her  father  had  been  decently  educated,  and  bred  up  for 
better  things  than  his  fate  afterwards  destined  him  to.  "  In 
the  first  place,"  he  continued,  "  we  must  change  your  name ; 
I  have  my  reasons  for  that,  which  you  need  not  know  at  pre- 
sent; I  will  arrange  secrecy  with  Madame  Leon.  Drop  the 
Madeleine  awhile ;  you  must  be  called " 

"  Let  me  be  called  Therese,  then,  my  poor  mother's 
name,"  she  anxiously  asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  that  will  not  do  either ;  what  signi- 
fies the  name  you  bear  for  a  while  ?  Justine  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other ;  so  let  it  be  Justine.  Remember  this,  for  'tis  of 
consequence,  breathe  neither  name  nor  history  to  any  one  :  I 
will  say  you  have  been  at  school  in  Normandy ;  say  as  little 
as  possible  about  it." 

"  But  all  this  will  be  untrue,  father,"  she  said,  looking 
up  in  his  face.  "  I  cannot  tell  a  falsehood." 

"  Pshaw,  child !  you  will  tell  many  before  you  die.  But  as 
you  have  a  scruple ;  why,  I  suppose  you  have  been  at  school  ? 
the  Bertrands  sent  you  to  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  father.  But  how  do  you  know  all  about  them  so 
well  ?"  And  her  eyes  distended  with  surprise. 

"  Never  mind  that ;  I  knew  you  lived,  and  all  about  you, 
you  see ;  still  I  had  not  resolved  when  to  claim  you.  You 
were  well  off;  I  not  rich ;  I  would  not  bring  you  to  poverty." 

"  My  dear,  kind  father,"  she  cried,  pressing  his  hand  ; 
and  her  heart  began  almost  to  trust  and  love,  where  she 
had  feared  so  much  at  first.  "  Yes,  I  have  been  at  school," 
she  added,  "  several  years ;  but  only  a  day-scholar." 

"  Never  mind,  that  will  do;  as  you  are  so  very  scrupulous 
about  the  truth,  if  asked,  you  can  say  you  have  been  at  school. 
I  will  arrange  the  rest,  for  you  will  meet  few  persons  except 
in  my  company,  and  young  ladies  should  be  reserved."  A 
smile  lit  up  his  cold  face. 

"  Young  ladies  !"  she  cried.  "  But  you  are  only  a  poor 
man,  are  you,  father  ?  And  I  have  come  to  share  and  help 
your  poverty." 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  answered;  "and  though 
I  am  not  rich,  yet  I  am  not  so  poor  as  you  imagine." 

"  But  you  were  working  for  Monsieur  Lafon  ?" 

"  True;  a  momentary  poverty.  I  have  inherited  some 
money  lately,  and  am  about  taking  a  cottage  outside  the  Bar- 
riere  here ;  I  daresay  I  shall  make  you  comfortable  enough, 
if  you  are  a  good  girl.  But  a  propos,  Justine,  tell  me  how 
and  why  you  left  Nogent  ?" 

Madeleine  sighed  heavily ;  the  excitement  of  the  past 
hour  had  driven  home,  for  it  was  her  heart's  home,  from  her 
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bonnet  and  veil,  and  never  go  out  without  the  latter  down ; 
these  Bertrands  will  of  course  seek  you,  and  I  cannot  afford 
to  part  with  my  child  now  I  have  found  her.  Adieu,  Justine. 
I  will  send  Madame  to  you  presently.  Remember  all  I  have 
said  ;  he  silent."  And  embracing  her  affectionately,  he  quitted 
the  room,  and  she  heard  the  key  grate  in  the  lock. 

Poor  Madeleine,  left  alone,  fell  into  deep  thought.  Her 
greatest  trouble  was  a  strange  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
her  father  should  be  other  than  she  had  fancied  him — a 
simple  \vorkman.  It  was  not  a  romantic  idea,  but  a  noble 
one.  She  had  fled  in  search  of  him  as  a  duty,  to  cheer  his 
poverty,  and  perhaps  comfort  and  soothe  him  in  trouble ;  she 
came  to  find  a  gay,  prosperous  man,  towards  whom,  though 
her  father,  she  could  not  approach  unfearingly,  so  much  had 
her  first  impression  of  repulsion  left  a  trace  on  her  heart. 
Depend  upon  it,  reader,  that  this  is  an  instinct  given  us  by 
Heaven's  gift — nature;  we  have  it  in  common  with  the  ani- 
mal, bird,  and  insect.  We  should  always  look  warily  upon 
the  person  against  whom  our  heart  revolted  at  first  sight. 

Madame  Leon  came  soon  afterwards  to  that  room,  whose 
occupant  had  been  weeping  over  past  scenes,  lost  friends,  and, 
above  all,  Alexis's  trouble,  of  which  she  had  been  so  un- 
happily the  cause.  Not  a  question  was  asked  by  this  woman ; 
her  manner  was  kind,  motherly,  and  affectionate ;  without  a 
remark,  she  prefaced  her  conversation  by  calling  her,  with 
respect  but  not  servility,  "  Mademoiselle  Justine,"  as  if  to 
shew  her  that  she  had  been  tutored,  and  could  be  trusted. 
She  went  on  to  say,  that  as  a  great  many  persons  frequented 
the  house,  some  a  little  wild, — 

"  A  woman  alone,  a  widow  as  I  am,"  she  said,  "  cannot 
always  restrain  them,  so  your  father  wishes  you  to  remain 
entirely  in  the  room  I  will  prepare  for  you  upstairs ;  but  you 
shall  not  be  dull,  I  will  come  to  you  and  bring  you  some 
books ;  do  you  like  play-books  ?" 

"  I  never  read  any ;  I  don't  think  I  should,"  she  replied. 

"  How  strange !"  ejaculated  the  woman ;  "  but  then  Mon- 
sieur Fremont"  (it  was  Monsieur  Fremont  now,  not  Gilles) 
"  tells  me  you  have  been  very  strictly  brought  up ;  well,  what 
can  I  give  you  to  amuse  you,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  can  work  very  well,  or  embroider,  if  you  have  any  to 
do,  Madame,"  answered  poor  Madeleine,  thinking  at  the  same 
time  that  at  dear  Nogent  she  had  never  needed  to  seek  amuse- 
ment ;  for  when  not  employed  at  home  she  was  engaged  in 
some  way  for  the  cure,  visiting  his  poor  or  sick,  or  decorating 
the  chapel. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mademoiselle  Justine  ?" 
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I  make  never  to  betray  a  secret  confided  to  me,  when  I  have 
promised  to  keep  it;  it  wouldn't  do  in  my  position  here;  so 
I  can  tell  you  no  more  than  this,  that  he  has  kept  this  girl's 
existence  concealed  up  to  the  present  time,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself;  he  has  educated  her  well,  but  never  scarcely 
went  to  see  her,  and  she,  tired  of  school  and  the  friends  he 
had  confided  her  to,  ran  away,  and  came  alone  to  Paris  to 
seek  him." 

"  But  how  did  she  trace  him  ?"  asked  the  other  in  surprise, 
and  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh,  she  had  an  address,  or  clue,  I  suppose,  but  more  than 
this  I  cannot  say.  But  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this — "  she 
paused  an  instant  and  looked  down.  "Look  here,  Pierre 
Frison,"  she  said  at  last  resolutely,  "  there  is  a  chord  left  un- 
touched by  the  world,  however  bad  we  may  be,  in  most  persons' 
hearts ;  this  girl  has  found  mine,  and  made  it  resound ;  lost  as 
we  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  come  in  contact  with  a  creature 
like  Justine,  and  not  bow  down  before  her  ;  her  simple  purity, 
firm  truth,  and  uncanting  religion,  even  the  few  days  she  was 
here,  have  made  me  think  much.  I  have  seen  much  that  is 
good  and  worthy  in  you,  Pierre  ;  I  know  you  will  not  laugh  at 
what  I  say ;  but  it  would  almost  break  my  heart  to  know  wrong 
came  to  that  child." 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  asked  coldly;  "she  is  with  her 
father ;  surely  he  will  see  no  evil  happens  to  her." 

"  He  !"  she  cried  contemptuously ;  "  don't  you  yet  know 
what  Gilles  Fremont  is*?  will  he  spare  any  one,  if  to  act 
otherwise  would  suit  him  better  ?  This  girl  he  has  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  establishment,  a  pavilion  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  high  walls  at  Batignolles,  and  there  she  serves  by  her 
beauty,  most  unconsciously,  as  a  decoy  for  young  men  who  are 
plundered  by  him  and  his  associates." 

"  You  have  suddenly  grown  very  scrupulous,"  he  replied 
sarcastically. 

"  And  you  reckless,  Pierre ;  when  first  I  knew  you,  a  year 
since,  you  were  not  thus.  Whatever  you  might  have  done, 
still  you  had  feeling ;  but  since  that  last  affair  at — " 

"  Hush !"  he  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "  do  not  speak  of 
that ;  what  I  did  before  was  in  fair  war  ;  if  men  are  fools,  and 
will  play  with  wiser  hands,  they  must  expect  to  lose,  'tis  all 
fair  ;  when  I  could  get  honest  work,  however  humble,  I  did 
it,  and  set  the  rest  aside ;  but  a  man  cannot  starve ;  but  this 
last  affair  has  made  a  felon  of  me,  and  I  am  hand  and  foot  in 
Fremont's  power :  I  would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  met  that 
man !" 

"Well  but,  Pierre,"  she  said  soothingly,  "you  did  not 
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his  fate  she  could  ascertain  nothing,  and  this  suspense  and 
ignorance  about  all  she  loved  were  killing  her.  Her  father 
had  made  her  solemnly  promise  to  communicate  with  no  one 
unknown  to  him  ;  she  promised,  and  even  he  had  perfect  faith 
in  her  truth.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  so  fair  as  she 
was  passed  unnoticed  among  her  father's  guests.  No,  this 
would  not  have  suited  him ;  she  was  in  his  house  to  allure  and 
attract.  Richly  dressed,  she  shone  as  a  bright  gem  alone  in 
the  company  of  mere  fossils,  unpolished  and  dim  ;  all  paid 
court  and  homage  to  this  fair,  cold  girl ;  her  very  manner 
pleased  her  father  more  than  a  livelier  nature  would  have  done  ; 
it  piqued  all  to  win  her  to  smile,  until  it  was  well  known  to 
him,  that  she  stood  as  a  magnet  to  attract  many ;  and  it  became 
a  summons  of  pleasurable  anticipation  to  more  than  one  man 
of  some  fashionable  club  in  Paris,  "  Let  us  go  to-night  and  see 
Fremont's  fair  daughter." 

And  thus  his  salons  were  renowned  and  filled.  Madeleine 
always  retired  early  ;  this  heightened  the  desire  to  see  her :  she 
was  not  allowed  to  sell  her  society  too  cheaply,  and  with  joy 
she  quitted  the  rooms,  where,  though  there  was  not  high  play 
until  she  retired,  still  she  saw  enough  to  grieve  and  wound  her. 
Then  too,  in  consequence  of  her  firm  refusal  to  meet  Fremont's 
views  in  something  not  clear  to  her  right  judgment,  he  had 
forbidden  her  even  to  go  to  church  or  her  duties ;  indeed,  from 
the  first  permission  to  fulfil  the  latter  was  unwillingly  accorded ; 
like  all  acting  wrongly,  he  had  a  fear  and  detestation  of  the 
priesthood.  In  vain  she  implored,  entreated ;  he  seized  the 
first  excuse  to  prohibit  even  Mass  to  her :  here,  however,  she 
was  firm  in  a  refusal  to  promise  not  to  go.  "  Father,"  she 
said,  and  the  girl  was  all  woman  in  spirit,  "  only  in  this  must 
I  disobey  you  ;  you  are  my  earthly  parent  tis  'true,  but  I  have 
One  above  you ;  He  has  never  deserted  me,  and  His  laws  I 
must  obey." 

"  I  dare  you  to  go,  Justine,"  he  cried  in  anger ;  "  I  defy 
you,  unless  I  choose." 

"  Perhaps  so,  father,"  she  said  meekly ;  "  but  if  I  can,  I 
shall ;  nothing  shall  extort  a  contrary  promise  from  me." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Justine,  you  cannot,  unless  I  choose ;  I 
am  master  here." 

"  I  know  that,  father,  and  must  submit ;  but  you  cannot 
control  my  thoughts  or  prayers.  I  can  pray  for  you  and 
myself,  even  in  my  chamber,  and  placing  faith  where  it  is 
due,  I  trust  to  be  heard,  and  I  know  I  shall  be  upheld  in  all 
trials."  And  as  she  crept  upstairs  in  tears  to  her  room,  the 
same  shadow  with  silken  wings  so  meekly  folded,  which  had 
walked  beside  her  when  she  quitted  Nogent  to  seek  her  father, 
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smile,  which  many  of  he?  gay  young  gallants  from  club  and 
hall  would  have  envied. 

Fremont,  the  keen  man  of  the  world,  saw  in  an  instant 
this  freemasonry  of  thought  between  them,  and  again  he 
frowned. 

"  Come,  Frison,"  he  said,  "  though  you  call  yourself  old, 
you  are  my  junior,  and  I  allow  no  one  of  any  age  to  make 
free  with  Justine,  not  even  an  old  friend  like  yourself;  hands 
off,  Pierre." 

"  I  forgot  my  polished  manners,"  he  replied,  smiling; 
"but  mademoiselle  looked  so  natural,  so  unlike  our  grand 
ladies  in  general,  that  I  thought  I  was  once  more  in  my  vil- 
lage, and  not  Paris."  And,  awkwardly  bowing,  he  followed 
Fremont  to  a  seat  beside  his  own  ;  but  the  train  was  lighted, 
the  two  village  hearts  had  met  in  a  world  of  spirits,  ever 
above  our  heads,  guiding  sympathising  souls  together.  They 
sat  apart,  but  both  wished  to  be  beside  one  another;  and 
when  fresh  arrivals  poured  in,  despite  the  obvious  vigilance 
and  uneasiness  of  Fremont,  Pierre  in  his  awkward  unpolished 
manner  drew  near  Madeleine,  and  the  girl  smiled  again  as  he 
dropped  into  a  seat  near  her  own,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
without  preface : — 

"  Mademoiselle,  a  friend,  a  sincere  one  of  yours,  Madame 
Leon,  urged  me  to  come  to-night ;  she  fears  you  may  not  be 
happy,  and  she  bade  me  tell  you  always  to  remember  her  ;  if 
she  can  serve  you,  you  may  rely  upon  her;  she  is  well  and 
honestly  disposed  towards  you." 

And  Madeleine  firmly  believed  it,  because  he  said  so ;  so 
much  does  true  honesty  of  purpose  gild  the  humblest  page  of 
the  human  countenance,  and  make  us  read  it  in  clear  bold 
characters.  Her  reply,  though  in  questioning,  proved  this. 

"  Shall  you  come  here  often  ?  I  hope  you  will.  Do, 
Monsieur  Frison,  and  tell  Madame  Leon  I  never  shall  forget 
her  kindness,  or  fail  to  seek  it  in  my  need." 

"  I  am  glad  I  came,  and  I  did  not  want  to  do  so,"  he  said, 
in  the  same  low  tone ;  "  for  I  saw  the  other  day  that  Fre- 
mont looked  coldly  upon  me,  and  I  see  it  more  so  to-night ; 
but  I  neither  know  the  cause,  nor  care.  I  shall  return  soon ; 
and  take  care  of  yourself,  petite,  for  you  are  here  alone  among 
all  these  wild  men." 

'*  But  my  father  never  leaves  me,"  she  replied.  Frison 
seemed  about  to  say  something  serious;  twice  he  essayed, 
then  checking  himself  added,  after  a  peculiar  look  towards 
Fremont — 

"  Don't  trust  any  one  here  ;  fathers  cannot  always  watch  ; 
be  on  your  guard ;  I  will  see  you  again  soon  somehow.  Now, 
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fruit.  It  is  not  an  aggregate  of  mental  acquirements,  like  the 
miscellaneous  aimless  learning  of  a  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  but  it  is 
the  system,  the  form,  the  life,  which  a  philosophy  gives  to 
these  acquirements,  and  that  true  view  of  things,  that  ver- 
satility of  power  and  facility  of  acquirement,  which  such  a 
philosophy  confers  on  the  intellect.  Again,  it  is  liberal,  not 
useful  knowledge ;  not  but  that  all  liberal  knowledge  is  useful, 
for  all  good  is  productive  of  good  :  still,  the  scope  of  a  univer- 
sity education  is  not  to  give  just  so  much  science  as  is  necessary 
to  a  man  for  his  professional  pursuits, — for  the  law-court,  the 
pulpit,  or  the  field, — but  to  place  his  intellect  in  such  an  attitude 
with  regard  to  truth  of  all  kinds,  that  he  is  able  to  take  up  with 
success  any  pursuit  to  which  he  may  determine  to  devote  him- 
self. In  the  ninth  discourse  the  connexion  between  this  state 
of  mind  and  religion  is  pointed  out;  and  the  writer  shews  that 
its  good  taste  and  moral  perception  possess  many  advantages, 
though  they  may  also  lead  to  many  evils  in  religion.  Hence 
then  universities,  as  places  for  the  formation  of  the  mind, 
have  a  definite  ethical,  religious,  and  intellectual  character  of 
their  own  ;  and  unless  the  Church  is  present  to  control  them, 
they  will  at  first  ignore,  then  actively  oppose  her.  The  tenth 
and  last  is  partly  occupied  with  a  resume  of  the  eight  preced- 
ing ones,  and  partly  enters  into  a  new  subject — the  relations 
of  science  and  literature  with  refigion. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  given  a  more 
ample  analysis  of  these  lectures,  and  to  have  quoted  many 
beautiful  passages  by  way  of  illustration  ;  most  of  our  readers, 
however,  will  probably  have  studied  the  book  already  for 
themselves,  and  certainly  we  have  no  wish  to  furnish  any  one 
with  an  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  We  would  rather  take  this 
opportunity,  therefore,  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  style 
and  method  of  argument  which  Dr.  Newman  has  followed  in 
these  pages,  and  which  do  not,  properly  speaking,  admit  of  an 
analysis.  He  does  not  propound  a  system,  like  the  Organon 
of  Aristotle,  which  can  be  studied  almost  with  as  much  advan- 
tage in  one  of  the  usual  compendiums  as  in  the  original  book. 
He  does  not  give  us  a  treatise,  like  that  of  Euclid  on  geometry, 
commencing  from  axiomatic  principles,  and  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  deduction,  leading  on  the  mind  to  unexpected  results. 
Neither,  again,  does  he  lead  us  by  a  process  of  induction 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  truths  which  are  the  precise  result 
of  the  induction,  neither  less  nor  more.  Mr.  Brownson  has 
somewhere  said  of  him,  that  "  he  will  seize  on  a  particular  fact, 
and  generalise  it  into  the  basis  of  a  universe,"  and  adds  that 
his  "  is  a  purely  inductive  mind."  With  all  deference  to 
an  authority  so  respectable,  we  venture  to  object  that  such 
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Thus  also  the  examples  which  this  method  uses,  and  in 
such  abundance  that  they  look  like  "tables  of  instances" 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  a  Baconian  induction,  are  not 
at  all  what  they  seem — are  not  steps  of  an  inductive  proof,  but 
simple  "  instances  •  in  illustration."  Aristotle  has  said  that 
"  in  rhetoric  examples  should  follow,  not  precede  the  state- 
ment of  principles:  if  they  precede,  the  method  appears  to  be 
inductive,  which  is  not  proper  for  rhetoric ;  but  if  they  follow, 
they  are  like  testimony ;  and  the  testimony  of  one  respectable 
witness  is  enough."*  Even  this,  however,  scarcely  seems  to 
us  adequately  to  describe  Dr.  Newman's  method, — rather  we 
would  use  his  own  expressions  to  explain  his  plan.  "  We 
know,"  he  says,  "  not  by  a  direct  and  simple  vision,  not  at  a 
glance,  but  as  it  were  by  piecemeal  and  accumulation,  by  a 
mental  process,  by  going  round  an  object,  by  the  comparison, 
the  combination,  the  mutual  correction,  the  continual  adapt- 
ation of  many  partial  notions,  by  the  joint  application  and 
concentration  upon  it  of  many  faculties  and  exercises  of  mind." 
The  examples  are  brought  forward  as  so  many  symbols  of  one 
idea.  The  true  induction  makes  an  abstraction  of  all  the 
points  of  difference  in  the  instances  adduced.  Dr.  Newman 
in  his  method  makes  a  synthesis  of  them,  and  composes  a 
whole  by  "  comparison,  combination,  correction,  and  adapt- 
ation." The  two  processes  are  radically  distinct.  Prove  by 
strict  induction  from  natural  phenomena  the  power  and  being 
of  God,  and  it  follows,  as  Hume  says,  "  that  He  possesses 
that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  benevolence 
which  appears  in  His  workmanship,  but  nothing  further  can  be 
proved."  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  these  same  phenomena  as 
but  symbols  of  a  great  truth,  dimly  though  really  present  to 
our  minds,  namely,  "  the  infinite  power  and  divinity"  of  God, 
and  they  are,  as  St.  Paul  says,  clear  proofs  of  it ;  for  in  them 
this  great  truth  is  clearly  seen,  not  by  induction,  but  by  illus- 
tration and  expression. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  poetical  and  literary  method  can  be 
also  a  religious  method.  St.  Paul  may  be  said  to  enunciate 
the  principle  almost  in  a  proverbial  form  in  his  celebrated 
words  to  the  Athenians,  "  what  you  worship  in  ignorance,  that 
I  preach  to  you  " — that  which  you  feel  and  know,  but  cannot 
express,  I  put  into  words  for  you.  Dr.  Newman  in  the 
sermons  which  he  preached,  while  yet  a  Protestant,  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  even  went  so  far  as  to  found  a  defi- 
nition of  faith  on  a  similar  conception.  He  assumes  the 
natural  want  or  demand  for  faith,  and  takes  this  as  even  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  received.  "  The  main  evidence  of 
*  Rhet.  ii.  20. 
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definition  can  never  embrace  the  totality  of  anything,  except 
of  a  pure  intuition  or  production  of  our  own  minds  ;  we  can 
produce  a  triangle  or  a  straight  line  in  our  intuition,  therefore 
we  can  define  it.  But  as  we  cannot  produce  a  subsisting  thing, 
such  as  a  lion  or  a  tree ;  so  neither  can  we  produce  its  perfect 
idea ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  adequately  define  it  in  the  sense 
of  describing  entirely  what  it  is,  though  we  can  define  it  in  the 
sense  of  separating  it  from  that  which  it  is  not.  Dr.  Newman 
has  somewhere  summed  up  this  plain  truth  in  the  sentence,  "It 
were  as  easy  to  create  as  to  define."  Definition,  therefore,  is  of 
no  use  in  the  first  formation  of  ideas,  but  only  for  the  accurate 
use  of  them ;  ideas  must  be  created  as  intuitions,  before  they 
can  be  defined.  When  a  man  would  give  us  a  new  stock 
of  them,  he  must  not  begin  by  definitions,  but  by  descriptions  : 
a  definition  is  an  abstraction,  or  dividing  off  of  a  portion  ;  but 
an  idea  is  produced  by  a  synthesis,  or  a  collection  of  consti- 
tuent elements  into  a  whole.  Synthesis,  therefore,  must  come 
before  abstraction,  poetry  before  philosophy,  the  Bible  before 
St.  Thomas.  Dr.  Newman  furnishes  the  mine  of  ideas  in 
which  the  future  systematiser  may  quarry. 

To  this  peculiarity  of  method  adopted  by  Father  Newman 
are  to  be  attributed  two  or  three  characteristics  of  style  which 
we  will  briefly  notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  ideas  are  not 
analysed,  and  exposed  first  in  their  central  principle,  then  in 
their  details ;  but  we  are  presented  with  a  succession  of  views 
of  this  idea  from  different  points,  exhibited  to  us  in  examples 
and  analogies,  which  are  as  it  were  variously-coloured  media 
through  which  to  observe  it ;  hence,  as  the  same  idea  is  pre- 
sented from  contrary  points  of  view,  we  naturally  meet  with 
seeming  contradictions  in  its  successive  expositions.  To  take 
as  an  example  the  very  idea  of  a  university,  which  it  is  one 
main  object  of  this  book  to  create.  In  the  preface  we  are 
told  that  it  is  "  a  place  of  teaching  universal  knowledge ;"  not 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  stu- 
dents, for  the  formation,  namely,  of  their  intellectual  character. 
"  It  contemplates  neither  moral  impression  nor  mechanical 
production  ;  it  professes  to  exercise  neither  in  art  nor  in  duty  ; 
its  function  is  intellectual  culture,  and  it  has  done  its  work 
when  it  has  done  as  much  as  this.  It  educates  the  mind 
to  reason  well  in  all  matters,  to  reach  out  to  truth,  and  to 
grasp  it "  (p.  203) ;  and  it  does  this  "  by  teaching  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  in  no  other  way."  Yet  again,  a  university 
is  not  a  congeries  of  lecture-rooms  in  which  the  various  sciences 
are  professed,  it  is  not  a  bazaar  where  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
are  exposed  for  sale.  So  far  from  it,  Dr.  Newman  prefers 
a  university  which  only  brings  together  a  number  of  young 
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,to  find  out  how  he  could  possibly  be  wiser  than  they;  and 
after  questioning  the  politicians,  the  poets,  and  the  artisans, 
he  found  that  "  each,  because  he  excelled  in  the  practice 
of  his  art,  thought  that  he  was  very  wise  in  other  most 
important  matters,  and  this  mistake  of  theirs  obscured  the 
wisdom  that  they  really  possessed."  This  attractive  method 
soon  secures  that  personal  influence  which  makes  a  man, 
instead  of  a  mere  philosopher,  the  founder  of  a  university. 
"Young  men,"  says  Socrates,  "who  have  much  leisure,  and 
belong  to  the  wealthiest  families,  following  me  of  their  own 
accord,  take  great  delight  in  hearing  men  put  to  the  test,  and 
often  imitate  me,  and  themselves  attempt  to  put  others  to  the 
test."  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  such  a  society  the  various 
branches  of  science  are  unable  to  usurp  more  than  their  own 
place,  extravagant  pretensions  would  immediately  be  laughed 
down ;  no  Combe  could  exalt  phrenology,  nor  a  Broussais 
physiology,  into  the  one  master-science,  which  explained  and 
gave  the  law  to  all  others.  No  wonder  that  the  ridicule  with 
which  such  pretensions  would  be  received  by  these  young  men 
should  excite  the  wrath  of  the  sophists,  and  set  them  to  under- 
mine the  credit  of  the  whole  method.  "  Hence,  those  who 
are  put  to  the  test  by  them  are  angry  with  me,  and  not  with 
them,  and  say  that  there  is  one  Socrates,  a  most  pestilent 
fellow,  who  corrupts  the  youth ;"  that  is,  who  teaches  the 
youth  that  the  part  is  not  the  whole;  that  Arago,  because  he 
knows  astronomy,  or  Lamartine,  because  he  can  write  a  ro- 
mance of  history,  is  not,  therefore,  infallible  as  a  concocter  of 
political  constitutions;  and  that  Humboldt,  because  he  invented 
the  science  of  the  "geography  of  plants"  and  the  isothermal 
lines,  need  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  invent  with  the  same 
success  a  new  religion  or  a  new  mental  philosophy.  A  young 
man  brought  up  in  such  a  school  is  not  likely  to  assume  that 
because  he  is  a  lawyer,  therefore  he  understands  theology;  or 
because  he  is  a  theologian,  therefore  he  is  a  competent  judge 
of  geology. 

Hence  it  may  be  seen,  that  to  form  such  a  state  of  mind, 
not  universal  knowledge  considered  in  its  separate  branches 
is  requisite,  but  a  science  which  considers  the  ground  of  all 
knowledge ;  a  kind  of  geometry  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
sciences,  which  does  not  do  more  than  mark  off  their  outlines, 
leaving  each  science  to  treat  of  its  own  contents  or  subject- 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  a  man  may  know  exactly  the  limits 
and  scope  of  medicine,  anatomy,  geology,  and  other  sciences, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  sciences  themselves ;  for  the 
principles  on  which  sciences  are  founded  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  sciences  themselves,  but  to  this  general  master- 
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all  that  appeared  contradictory;  rather  he  gives  us  the  synthesis 
of  his  rich  and  multifarious  observation,  accumulated  not  in 
the  order  which  would  be  observed  in  a  scientific  treatise,  but 
in  that  which  befits  the  literary  method,  in  which  Dr.  Newman's 
own  taste  is  an  unerring  judge. 

Another  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  method  is  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  illustrations  as  compared  with  the  state- 
ment of  principles,  The  scientific  enunciation  of  principles  is 
tolerated ;  the  illustration  of  them  in  instances  and  symbols 
is  the  real  aim  of  the  method,  which  has  rather  to  do  with 
intuition  than  with  system  ;  "system  is  not  necessary  to  intui- 
tion" (p.  168).  Hence  "whatever  is  exact  and  systematic" 
displeases  that  attitude  of  mind  of  which  St.  Philip  is  made  the 
representative  (p.  363).  System  and  scholastic  method,  when 
they  occur,  are  but  the  casket  or  the  frame  ;  the  illustration  is 
the  gem  and  the  picture.  Dr.  Newman's,  therefore,  is  not  the 
method  of  Bacon,  the  aphoristic,  for  there  "  illustration  and 
excursion,  variety  of  examples,  deduction  and  connection,  are 
forbidden,  and  only  a  sufficient  body  of  observations  is  allowed  " 
(De  Aug.  lib.  vi.  cap  2.),  though  perhaps  he  abandons  the  scho- 
lastic method  for  much  the  same  reason,  "because 

.     .     .  'Tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet;' 

so  that  a  system  often  bears  the  aspect  of  great  art,  which 
when  resolved  into  its  elements  is  found  to  be  worth  nothing." 
Nothing  tries  the  solidity  of  a  man's  observations  so  much  as 
absence  of  system.  How  many  absurd  philosophies  are  sup- 
ported only  by  an  appearance  of  internal  self-consistency,  and 
when  taken  to  pieces  are  found  to  consist  of  nothing  but  prin- 
ciples misunderstood  and  misapplied !  Hence,  as  Bacon  says, 
it  is  only  when  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  has  really  something 
to  say,  that  he  will  willingly  choose  the  unsystematic  method; 
when  he  can  afford  to  set  forth  his  principles  on  their  own  pro- 
per strength,  without  giving  them  the  adventitious  support 
of  a  forced  mutual  connection.  It  is  not,  then,  in  methodical 
treatment  that  Dr.  Newman's  strength  lies ;  it  is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  in  statement;  and  yet  not  direct  statement,  but 
rather  in  illustration,  in  analogy,  in  symbol.  And  we  may 
notice  this  peculiar  beauty,  that  his  illustrations  not  only  bear 
on  the  point  under  discussion,  but  also  settle  some  minor  con- 
troversy. For  instance,  his  illustrations  of  the  possible  anta- 
gonism of  the  fine  arts — painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture — 
to  religion  (pp.  112-117),  not  only  set  forth  the  kind  of  con- 
nection between  religion  and  the  imaginative  arts,  but  also 
throw  out  hints  which  will  go  far  in  many  minds  towards 
settling  the  present  controversies  concerning  the  use  of  screens, 
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tute  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  making  a  good 
analysis  or  abstract  of  this  book.  Such  an  analysis  would  no 
more  represent  the  contents,  than  the  argument  of  a  book  of 
Homer  represents  his  poetry.  In  the  literary  method  the 
different  parts  are  animated  by  the  idea,  as  the  members  of  the 
body  by  the  soul.  Anatomy  can  only  investigate  the  lifeless 
members,  and  analysis  the  dead  formula.  Dr.  Newman  treats 
a  philosophical  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  poet, — 
with  poetical  intuition,  not  with  scientific  system. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest 
class  of  writers,  we  care  not  to  inquire.  A  man  will  always 
judge  of  a  writer's  merit  by  his  own  wants  at  the  time  :  a  man 
who  wants  clear  views  will  naturally  be  drawn  towards  system  ; 
a  man  who  wants  information  as  the  basis  of  his  views  will 
go  to  him  who  can  best  evoke  an  idea,  and  present  it  to  the 
apprehension.  As  simple  apprehension  comes  before  judgment, 
so  must  sight  before  system. 

We  are  very  conscious  that  we  have  said  but  little  of  the 
book  immediately  before  us ;  but  we  think  it  useful  to  warn 
our  readers  that  they  must  not  expect  to  find  Dr.  Newman's 
book  any  thing  but  what  it  professes  to  be.  It  consists  of 
"  discourses,"  it  is  not  therefore  a  "  treatise ;"  and  though  the 
details  of  the  subject  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  well  exhausted, 
they  do  not  follow  on  one  another  as  the  questions  and  articles 
in  a  scholastic  treatise  ;  the  book  is  a  whole,  not  mechanically, 
by  articulation  of  parts,  but  morally,  from  the  unity  of  the 
pervading  idea  which  is  its  "  form." 


PKOTESTANTISM  AND  CATHOLICITY  COMPARED  IN 
THEIR  ACTION  UPON  SLAVERY. 

The  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     By  H.  B.  Stowe.     London, 
Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co. 

IN  our  review  of  the  book  to  which  this  is  the  key,  we  ex- 
pressed our  regrets  that  the  authoress  should  not  have  ad- 
duced some  historical  documents  or  independent  witnesses  to 
vouch  for  the  real,  or  at  least  the  possible  and  probable,  exist- 
ence of  the  several  characters  and  incidents  which  she  had  in- 
troduced into  her  tale ;  and  at  a  later  period — only  a  few  days, 
indeed,  before  the  appearance  of  this  Key — we  called  attention 
to  what  seemed  to  us  a  very  significant  and  regretable  omis- 
sion from  the  same  volume,  viz.  a  sketch  of  the  course  of 
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class  of  human  beings  to  a  state  of  concubinage,  the  brutal 
mutilation  or  murder  of  men  and  women  with  impunity, — 
that  these  and  their  kindred  miseries  are  necessary  and  inse- 
parable accidents  of  slavery ;  not,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  slaveholder, — for  she  freely  acknowledges  that  many 
will  be  restrained  through  the  influence  of  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  religion, — but  on  the  whole,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  every  slaveholding  community  or  country.  This  is 
not  the  error  of  Mrs.  Stowe  only ;  it  is  the  deliberate  asser- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  belongs.  In  their  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  1818  occurs  the  following  passage : 

"  Slavery  creates  a  paradox  in  the  moral  system  ;  it  exhibits 
rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings  in  such  circumstances  as 
scarcely  to  leave  them  the  power  of  moral  action.  It  exhibits  them 
as  dependent  on  the  will  of  others,  whether  they  shall  receive  re- 
ligious instruction  ;  whether  they  shall  know  and  worship  the  true 
God  ;  whether  they  shall  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel ;  whether 
they  shall  perform  the  duties  and  cherish  the  endearments  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  parents  and  children,  neighbours  and  friends ; 
whether  they  shall  preserve  their  chastity  and  purity,  or  regard  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.  Such  are  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  slavery ;  consequences  not  imaginary,  but  which  connect 
themselves  with  its  very  existence" 

Now  if  this  were  indeed  really  true,  if  this  awful  category 
of  evils  were  really  and  necessarily  the  strict  natural  conse- 
quence of  slavery  wherever  it  existed,  no  Christian  man  could 
conscientiously  bear  a  part  in  it  under  any  circumstances  or 
in  any  form  whatever.  It  would  be  an  institution  simply  dia- 
bolical in  its  nature,  and  to  be  resisted  every  where  and  at  all 
costs,  even,  if  it  were  necessary,  at  the  risk  of  life.  A  Chris- 
tian and  an  Abolitionist  would  be  convertible  terms ;  or  at 
least  a  Christian  slaveholder  would  be  an  utter  impossibility. 
The  juxtaposition  of  those  two  words  would  involve  a  self- 
evident  absurdity,  as  great  as  to  speak  of  a  Christian  Pagan 
or  a  Christian  Mahometan.  And  no  doubt  there  are  some 
persons  who  really  believe  this ;  some  persons  who  are  so  con- 
fident in  the  soundness  of  their  views  on  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  and  of  their  interpretation  of  certain  texts  in  the  Bible, 
that  they  would  not  scruple  to  maintain  the  extravagant  con- 
clusion which  we  have  drawn,  even  though  it  should  involve 
the  un-Christianising  of  the  whole  Church  of  God  during  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Catholics, 
however,  if  only  they  are  true  to  their  own  principles  and  to 
the  history  of  their  forefathers,  and  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  blind  subjection  to  the  only  recognised 
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Let  us  compare  with  them,  for  a  moment,  the  course  pursued 
by  the  ancient  Church.  That  Church  began  with  enforcing 
in  every  possible  way  the  apostolic  precept,  "  Slaves,  be  obe- 
dient to  them  that  are  your  lords  according  to  the  flesh,"  "  be 
subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear,"  &c.  &c. ;  yet  in  the  end 
the  fruit  which  it  bore  was  universal  emancipation.  One  of 
the  very  earliest  acts  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  this  subject 
of  which  we1  have  any  record,  was  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Gangres,  A.D.  324,  excommunicating  those  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  piety,  taught  that  slaves  ought  to  quit  their  masters 
and  withdraw  from  their  service ;  yet,  before  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  Christian  and  Catholic  Europe  was  delivered 
from  slavery.  Scarcely  had  Christianity  been  introduced  into 
Ireland,  than  a  decree  was  passed  (in  the  council  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  St.  Patrick,  A.  D.  450), 
declaring  that  the  clergy  must  not  teach  slaves  to  run  away 
from  their  masters,  but  if  they  wish  to  set  them  free,  they 
must  pay  their  value  and  redeem  them  honestly  out  of  bond- 
age; yet  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Armagh,  A.D.  1172,  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  clergy 
assembled  together  decree  that  all  Englishmen  who  are  detained 
as  slaves  in  any  part  of  the  country  should  immediately  be  set 
free.  The  dates  of  these  decrees  are  not  fortuitous  ;  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  reverse  their  chronological  order,  and 
yet  to  reap  the  same  fruit  from  them :  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Armagh  introduced  into  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
might  have  hindered  the  conversion  of  Ireland  ;  it  might  have 
given  rise  to  civil  commotions,  conspiracies,  and  rebellions, 
but  it  certainly  would  not  have  issued  in  the  total  and  peace- 
able abolition  of  slavery  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
American  Protestantism  would  fain  reverse  the  process,  and 
we  have  seen  how  abortive  are  the  results. 

The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  sets  forth  in  its  own 
programme  the  following  ends  as  the  objects  of  its  labours, 
and  it  sets  them  forth  in  the  following  order  :  "  1st,  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States  ;  2d, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  suppression  of  the  American 
slave-trade;  3d,  the  ultimate  elevation  of  the  black  popula- 
tion to  an  equality  with  the  white  in  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges." Read  this  programme  backwards,  and  we  have  a  far 
nearer  approach  to  the  order  and  succession  of  events  which 
true  prudence  would  recommend,  and  which  the  heavenly- 
guided  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  actually  pursued.  The 
Church,  in  all  her  contests  with  evil,  aims  at  a  real,  not  a 
merely  nominal  victory ;  she  desires  a  radical  cure,  and  would 
not  willingly  be  a  party  to  any  process  which  should  only  re- 
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their  nature,  be  no  otherwise  valued  or  esteemed  amongst  us 
than  as  our  goods  and  chattels  or  other  personal  estates,"  there- 
fore, it  goes  on  to  enact,  "  if  a  master  should  happen  to  kill  a 
slave  in  the  process  of  correcting  him,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to 
any  imprisonment,  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  whatever ;  but  if 
he  should  do  it  wilfully  and  maliciously  (in  other  words,  should 
he  be  guilty  of  wilful  murder),  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  \QL  into  his 
majesty's  treasury."  The  principle  of  this  most  atrocious  act 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Pagan  theory  about  slaves, 
whereby  they  were  considered  to  be  not  persons  but  things ; 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  most  undisguised  manner  in  the  law- 
books  of  South  Carolina  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  sold,  taken,  reputed,  and 
adjudged  in  law  to  be  chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners  and  possessors,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes 
whatsoever."  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  what  variations  of 
practice  in  the  application  of  this  principle  may  be  tolerated 
according  to  the  different  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  ;  we  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters  to  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe  herself.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know,  as  a  sample  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole 
system,  that  it  has  been  decided  in  an  American  court  of  jus- 
tice, that  a  master  can  bring  no  action  for  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery committed  upon  his  slave  by  a  stranger,  unless  the  injury 
l>e  such  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  service  (p.  135) ;  that  it  has  been 
decided,  with  equal  precision,  that  the  owner  or  hirer  of  a 
slave  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  malicious,  cruel,  and  excessive 
beating  of  that  slave,  provided  only  that  it  do  not  destroy  life 
(p.  151) ;  that  the  right  of  the  master  cannot  be  brought  into 
discussion  in  the  courts  of  justice  ;  that  his  power  must  be 
absolute,  to  render  the  submission  of  the  slave  perfect ;  that 
the  slave,  to  remain  a  slave,  must  be  made  sensible  that  there 
is  no  appeal  from  his  master,  for  that  the  master's  power  is  in 
no  instance  usurped,  but  is  conferred  by  the  laws  of  man  at 
least,  if  not  by  the  law  of  God  (p.  146).  It  is  enough,  we  say, 
that  we  should  quote  grave  judicial  decisions  like  these,  and 
then  set  by  their  side  the  corresponding  laws  of  a  Catholic 
country  tolerating  slavery.  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  a  royal  ordinance  for  the  government  and  protection  of 
slaves  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  issued  by  the  king  of  that 
country  in  1789,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  our  own  House 
of  Commons  on  May  31,  1811 : — 

"A  master  or  his  steward  may  punish  his  slaves  for  neglect  of 
duty,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  with  prison,  chains, 
or  lashes,  which  must  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty -jive,  and  those 
must  be  given  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  any  contusion  or  ejfu- 
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two  in  a  room  ; "  for  their  marriages,  that  they  are  "  to  be  en- 
couraged," and  that  marriages  between  the  slaves  of  different 
masters  are  not  to  be  hindered,  but  that  the  master  of  the  hus- 
band shall  buy  the  wife  at  a  fair  valuation,  that  so  the  object 
of  marriage  may  be  fulfilled ;  or  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  the  master 
of  the  wife  shall  buy  the  husband ;  and  above  all,  for  their 
religious  education,  that  "  the  owners  of  the  estate  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  priest  to  say  Mass  for  them,  and 
to  explain  to  them  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  likewise  to  ad- 
minister the  Holy  Sacraments ;  and  that  every  day,  as  soon  as 
their  work  is  finished,  they  shall  say  the  rosary  together  with 
the  greatest  composure  and  devotion."  We  have  been  more 
particular  than  we  otherwise  should  have  been  in  quoting  at 
length  from  this  Spanish  document,  because  Mrs.  Stowe,  when 
wishing  to  dilate  upon  the  extreme  severity  of  the  American 
law  of  slavery,  says,  "  She  has  not  at  hand  the  means  of  com- 
paring French  and  Spanish  slave-codes,"  and  proceeds,  there- 
fore, to  compare  the  American  with  the  ancient  Roman  law ; 
a  comparison,  the  result  of  which,  we  may  mention  by  the  way, 
is  on  the  whole  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Pagan  over  the  Pro- 
testant legislation.  We  regret  extremely  that  she  should  not 
have  been  more  successful  in  her  attempts  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  slave-codes  of  the  countries  she  has  named,  and  cannot 
help  feeling  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  she  was  not  extravagantly 
diligent  in  her  search,  for  we  observe  elsewhere  in  the  course 
of  her  work  very  significant  indications  of  a  general  knowledge 
that  those  codes  are  very  superior  to  that  of  her  own  country; 
as,  for  instance,  in-  a  note  to  page  134,  where  she  says,  that 
"  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  French  code  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  many  really  humane  provisions  prevail  there  ;"  and 
a  few  pages  further  on  she  even  attempts  to  account  for  the 
greater  humanity  of  the  French  and  Spanish  codes  by  referring 
it  to  the  natural  constitution  of  those  people  being  6t  more 
impulsive,  passionate,  and  poetic,"  whilst  "  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  more  coldly  and  strictly  logical,  and  have  an  unflinch- 
ing courage  to  meet  the  consequences  of  every  premise  which 
they  lay  down."  Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  not  specially  remarkable  for  ;  it  is  not  their  ordinary 
characteristic  to  follow  to  their  extreme  but  legitimate  results 
all  the  principles  which  they  profess ;  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  had  so  many  imperfect,  half-developed  phases  of  Pro- 
testantism in  this  country,  but  the  reformed  faith  would  have 
run  here  the  same  course  as  it  has  in  Germany,  and  would 
be  already  merged  in  the  abyss  of  infidelity.  No  ;  the  true 
cause  of  the  difference  between  Spanish  and  American  slave- 
laws  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  There  has  been  an  element  at 
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though  the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  effect  all  that  she  de- 
sired, her  efforts  were  not  on  that  account  altogether  thrown 
away.  It  was  true  she  could  not  prevent  the  evil  seed  from 
being  sown  in  the  New  World  ;  but  wherever,  and  exactly  in 
proportion  as,  her  influence  extended,  she  could  and  she  did 
prevent  the  noisome  plant  from  bringing  forth  the  same 
hateful  fruits  that  it  had  borne  in  unregenerate  Heathendom, 
and  that  it  has  borne  again  in  the  congenial  soil  of  Protestant- 
ism. Every  one  acknowledges  that  even  the  Code  Noir  of 
France  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  the  British  West 
Indies  or  of  the  United  States  ;  but  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
those  countries  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Church  has  been 
so  much  stronger,  and  which  are  on  that  account  upbraided  by 
our  fellow-countrymen  as  bigoted,  ignorant,  and  superstitious, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  spoken  of  without  these  qualifying 
epithets, — there,  as  we  have  seen,  the  laws  which  regulate 
slavery  are  lenity  personified  ;  and  not  only  do  they  secure 
every  thing  that  can  be  secured  for  the  well-being  of  the 
slaves  as  long  as  they  remain  slaves,  but  also  they  have  a  very 
strong  and  unmistakeable  tendency  towards  abolishing  the 
institution  altogether.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enu- 
merate here  the  several  enactments  which  were  introduced  into 
the  Spanish  slave-code  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging 
emancipation  ;*  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  modern 
Protestant  travellers  of  intelligence  and  honesty,  who  distinctly 
acknowledge  that  "  slavery  in  those  countries  is  fast  approach- 
ing to  its  end ;  and  if  the  African  slave-trade  be  once  totally 
abolished,  before  the  expiration  of  half  a  century  there  will 
not  a  slave  be  found  in  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese  America."f 
Moreover,  one  fact  at  least  speaks  for  itself,  viz.  that  the 
Popish  "semi-barbarous"  Mexicans,  as  the  Americans  de- 
lighted to  call  them,  actually  had  driven  out  slavery  altogether 
from  their  dominions,  before  the  war  with  America  re-intro- 
duced it,  and  with  it  Protestantism. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  our  argument,  from  which 
we  have  been  insensibly  digressing.  We  have  said  that  the 
course  of  action  which  Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  American  abo- 
litionists generally  have  marked  out  for  themselves  begins  pre- 
cisely where  it  should  end,  and  that  the  whole  process  would 
be  materially  improved  by  being  read  backwards  ;  and  we  have 
shewn  the  truth  of  this  observation  with  reference  to  their  third 
and  last  object,  the  raising  of  the  servile  class  to  an  equality 

*  The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject  in  Shivery 
of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  delineated,  by  J.  Stephen,  Esq  :  London,  18-4, 
pp.  376,  382.  See  also  Appendix  (No.  V.)  to  Granville  Sharpe's  Just  Limitation 
of  Slavery,  1776. 

f  See  White  Slave,  ch.  xxivL 
VOL.  XI.  N  N 
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follows  faithfully  in  the  same  prudent  and  merciful  course. 
Without  condemning  all  holding  of  men  in  slavery  as  in  itself 
necessarily  sinful,  she  distinctly  denounces  the  traffic  in  these 
unfortunate  beings,  "  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  blacks  as 
though  they  were  mere  impure  animals,"  as  a  scandalous  crime  ; 
she  visits  with  the  most  severe  censures  all  those  who  reduce 
them  into  servitude,  who  strip  them  of  their  property,  separate 
them  from  their  wives  and  children,  neglect  their  education,  or 
cruelly  ill-treat  them  ;  and  thus,  whilst  seeming  only  to  prohibit 
the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  system,  she  does  in  effect  strike  a 
really  fatal  blow  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter ;  so  that  sooner 
or  later,  wherever  her  influence  is  acknowledged,  it  must  needs 
come  to  an  end.     It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  indeed  for  the 
three  millions  of  slaves  in  America,  if  the  apostolic   letters  of 
the  3d  of  November,  1839,   of  Pope   Gregory  XVI.,  could 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  nay,  something 
far  short  of  this,  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  earliest  provincial 
councils  which  legislated  on  this  subject  at  all,  would  bring 
about  an  unspeakable  amelioration  of  their  condition.     Mrs. 
Stowe  would  then  no  longer  have  to  tell  of  "  thousands  of  her 
fellow- creatures  writhing   under  the   lash,  often  inflicted  by 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church"  (p.  443);  of 
a  Presbyterian  elder  whipping  his  own  slaves  "  with  a  cow- 
hide until  the  blood  dripped  from  their  backs,"  "  rebuking" 
his  son  for  sympathising  with  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  teach- 
ing, assisting,  and  encouraging  that  son  to  whip  them  himself, 
and  finally  separating  a  husband  and  wife  by  the  sale  of  the 
former  amid  "  a  heart-rending  scene"  (p.  23) ;  of  another  elder 
of  the  same  church  refusing  to  sell  a  girl  to  her  own  mother, 
and  choosing  rather   to  send  her  away  to  the  southern  market 
(p.  236) ;  of  a  third  minister  of  the  same  Christian  community 
knowingly  selling  a  married  woman  to  one  who  coveted  her, 
that  he  might  make  her  lead  a  life  of  sin  (p.  304)  ;  in  a  word, 
of  all  those  frightful  enormities  committed  by  Baptists,  Me- 
thodists, or  Presbyterian  ministers,  which  make  her  last  work 
so  painful  yet  so  instructive  a  study. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  point 
on  which  we  were  anxious  to  say  a  few  words,  viz.  the  course 
of  action  that  has  been  pursued  upon  this  whole  question  of 
slavery  by  the  legislative  powers  of  the  various  sects  of  Pro- 
testantism. We  have  already  given  a  brief  but  sufficient 
sketch  of  the  general  character  of  their  proceedings,  both  in 
the  present  and  in  a  former  article,  and  we  will  not  repeat  it 
here,  especially  since  it  may  be  found  very  fully  and  honestly 
exposed  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  fourth  part  of  her  Key.  One 
word,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  as  to  the  cause  of 
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strong  party ;  "  it  is  confessedly  the  dominant  power  of  the 
nation ;"  lust,  cupidity,  and  every  evil  passion  is  enlisted  on 
its  side;  it  is  emphatically  the  power  of  the  world;  and  we 
know  but  of  one  power  which  is  greater  than  the  world,  to 
whom  it  is  given  "to  overcome  the  world,"  and  that  power 
is  not  Protestantism.  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  acknowledges  this 
with  the  utmost  simplicity :  "  The  decision,"  she  says,  "  has 
always  gone  in  this  way ;  the  slave-power  will  not  concede — 
we  must."  And  again,  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  says  virtually  the  same  thing.  After  relating  the 
history  of  Dr.  Onderdonk,  Protestant  Bishop  of  New  York, 
who  refused  to  admit  into  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
a  young  candidate  for  holy  orders,  otherwise  perfectly  eligible, 
on  the  score  of  his  "  identity  with  the  people  of  colour,"  and 
who  confessed  to  the  young  man  himself,  whom  he  was  thus 
unjustly  depriving  of  certain  advantages  to  which  he  was  both 
morally  and  legally  entitled,  that  he  was  "  yielding  to  the  un- 
righteous prejudice  of  the  community/' — Bishop  Wilberforce 
goes  on  to  say,  "  The  Episcopalian  body  in  America  plainly 
has  not  been  conscious  of  possessing  power  to  stand  up  in 
God's  name  and  to  rebuke  the  evil  one  :"*  he  would  have  spoken 
still  more  correctly,  if 'he  had  said  that  "plainly  they  have 
been  conscious  of  not  possessing  "  any  such  power.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  all  the  denominations.  Ask  a  Baptist 
minister  at  New  Orleans  why  he  makes  no  attempt  to  interfere 
in  improving  the  existing  relations  between  masters  and  slaves, 
and  his  answer  is  prompt  and  candid, —  "It  would  render  us 
and  our  churches  unpopular,  and  thereby  destroy  our  use- 
fulness."-)- The  Unitarian  Parker  reveals  the  whole  truth  by 
the  use  of  the  same  word :  "  Most  of  the  churches  in  the 
United  States,"  he  says,  "  exercise  the  power  of  excluding 
a  man  from  their  communion  for  such  offences  as  they  see  fit, 
for  any  unpopular  breach  of  the  moral  law."J  Popularity  and 
unpopularity,  these  are  the  real  touchstones,  the  Protestant 
tests  of  right  and  wrong,  the  secret  springs  of  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Protestant  ministers  do  not  claim  to 
have  any  real  supernatural  authority  to  expound  the  law  of 
God  and  to  enforce  its  observance,  and  nobody  dreams  of  con- 
ceding it  to  them;  they  are,  as  some  wit  has  cleverly  described 
them,  "  respectable  gentlemen,  dressed  in  black,  who  get  into 
the  pulpit  every  Sunday  to  say  reasonable  things ;"  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  congregation  is 

*  History  of  the  Church  in  America,  p.  430. 

f  See  American  Scenes  and  Christian  Slavery,  by  E.  Davies,  p.  72.     London, 
1849. 

J  Letter  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  p.  71.     Boston,  1848. 
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loosed"  (surely  the  pastor  meant  to  have  said  bound)  "on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Can  any  thing  be  more  me- 
lancholy than  this  mockery  of  the  most  solemn  practice  of  the 
Church  ?  and  can  any  thing  be  more  puerile  and  powerletfl  as 
a  means  of  discipline?  But  in  the  second  place,  even  suppo>ing 
this  remedy  of  excommunication  were  as  efficient  among  Pro- 
testants as  it  is  manifestly  worthless,  still  is  there  not  wanting 
some  more  gentle,  more  ordinary  mode  of  bringing  men's 
conduct  into  conformity  with  those  rules  and  principles  of 
action  which  the  Church  may  have  prescribed  to  them  ?  Mrs. 
Stowe,  indeed,  seems  to  think  so  lightly  of  excommunication, 
that  she  gravely  represents  it  to  us  as  the  duty  of4'  a  generous 
Christian  man  "  to  encourage  the  authorities  of  whatever  deno- 
mination he  may  happen  to  belong  to,  to  inflict  this  punish- 
ment upon  all  slave-holders,  even  though  he  knows  with 
certainty  concerning  himself,  that,  either  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments  or  some  other  cause,  he  must  needs  continue 
to  be  a  slave-holder. 

"  Should  not  a  generous  Christian  man  say,"  asks  Mrs.  S.,  "  if 
church  excision  will  stop  this  terrihle  evil,  let  it  come,  though  it  does 
bear  hardly  upon  me?  Better  that  I  suffer  a  little  injustice  than 
that  this  horrible  injustice  be  still  credited  to  the  account  of  Christ's 
Church.  Shall  I  embarrass  the  whole  Church  with  my  embarrass- 
ments ?  What  if  I  am  careful  and  humane  in  my  treatment  of  my 
slaves  ?  what  if  in  my  heart  I  have  repudiated  the  wicked  doctrine 
that  they  are  my  property,  and  am  treating  them  as  my  brethren  ? 
what  am  I  then  doing?  All  the  credit  of  my  example  goes  to  give 
force  to  the  system.  The  Church  ought  to  reprove  this  fearful  in- 
justice, and  reprovers  ought  to  have  clean  hands  ;  and  if  I  cannot 
really  get  clear  of  this,  /  had  better  keep  out  of  the  Church  till 
I  can'  (p.  422). 

Others,  however,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  having  a  juster 
notion  of  what  excommunication  really  means,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences which  it  entails  when  it  means  any  thing  and  has  any 
consequence  at  all,  must  surely  look  upon  it  as  an  extreme 
remedy,  and  one  that  is  not  lightly  to  be  made  use  of;  and 
thoughtful  and  sensible  persons,  if  such  there  be  among  the 
Protestants  of  America,  must  surely  feel  the  want  of  some 
more  gentle  and  private,  yet  powerful  instrument,  whereby 
the  admonitions  and  practical  decisions  of  their  Church  may 
be  made  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  soul  of  the  people,  and 
dutiful  obedience  to  them  be  enforced  ;  in  a  word,  such  an 
instrument  as  is  provided  by  Catholics  in  the  tribunal  of 
penance. 

There  are  many  other  points  in   Mrs.   Stowe's  book  on 
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was  given  to  me  I  cannot  tell.  The  first  thing  I  recollect  is  being 
one  of  many  small  children,  clad  in  a  canvas  g.-mnent,  allowed  to 
play  in  a  yard,  and  fed  on  oatmeal,  bread,  and  potatoes.  It  was 
said  that  we  belonged  to  the  parish.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  kind- 
ness or  unkindness  ;  we  belonged  to  the  parish,  and,  as  such,  were 
treated  as  little  animals,  and  were  kept  alive.  We  never  learnt  any 
thing  ;  and  as  I  have  since  found  out  that  I  am  able  to  learn,  I  can 
only  suppose  that  we  were  never  taught  any  thing"  (p.  1). 

About  ten  years  of  age  be  is  taken  off  the  bands  of  tbe 
parish  by  a  baker,  in  wbose  establishment  be  is  turned  to  ac- 
count in  every  possible  way;  he  has  plenty  to  eat,  and  his 
full  share  of  hard  words  and  hard  blows;  but  he  grows  fast, 
becomes  strong,  hearty,  and  merry  ;  and  moreover,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  gets  a  surname — the  neighbours  call  him 
Joe  Baker.  His  "  first  friend"  is  charmingly  described,  with 
much  of  the  same  true  nervous  pathos  which  went  straight  to 
our  hearts  in  James  Jordan.  By  degrees  young  Baker  recom- 
mends himself  to  his  master,  who  has  him  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering;  so  that  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  is  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  in 
the  parish.  Religion  does  not  trouble  his  thoughts  much, 
except  that  a  general  regard  to  decency  of  behaviour  is  con- 
sidered by  himself  and  his  master  as  a  necessary  requisite  to 
success  in  their  trade. 

"At  last,  one  day  my  poor  old  mistress  died.  She  went  out  of 
life,  as  she  sat  in  her  chair,  just  as  you  would  blow  out  a  candle,  it 
seemed ;  and  nobody  cared  more  about  it.  Master  drank  more 
spirits  and  water,  and  took  it  stronger,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
the  dead  out  of  the  house.  I  too  was  glad  to  have  the  funeral 
over  ;  for  I  had  always  carried  myself  '  above  religion,'  always 
treated  it  as  an  unmanly  thing,  fit  for  women  and  children  only; 
and  I  found  the  corpse  a  very  uncomfortable  sight.  Where  \%as  the 
old  woman  ?  That  senseless  flesh  was  her,  and  yet  it  wasn't  her. 
Sometimes  I  started  in  my  work,  almost  thinking  she  might  be  by 
my  side,  come  back  to  tell  me  something ;  for  1  still  felt  that  man 
was  better  than  the  beasts,  and  that  there  was  that  in  him  which 
would  never  die. 

"  Sometimes  people  came  in  to  see  the  corpse  ;  sometimes  they 
made  remarks.  One  said,  '  that  she  had  lived  and  died  without  God; 
that  she  had  worshipped  nothing  but  money;  that 'twas  an  awful 
sight  to  see  the  remains  of  such  as  she  was.'  Then  I  spoke  angrily, 
and  bade  them  hold  their  tongues,  and  not  judge  a  woman  who  was 
better  than  themselves.  Then  others  came,  and  said  they  remem- 
bered the  day,  twenty  years  and  more  ago,  when  she  had  been  con- 
verted ;  and  that  grace  was  never  lost,  and  that  such  would  be  saved 
in  spite  of  works,  and  that  she  was  'gone  to  glory.'  Then  1  would 
be  more  angry  still,  and  yet  laugh  at  them,  and  say  that  if '  glory* 
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Church  ;  lie  lias  faith.  She  teaches  him  ;  he  knows  it  to  be  the 
voice  of  God  ;  he  bows  down  his  whole  self,  and  says,  '  Spi-ak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  heareth.'  He  remains  like  a  little  child,  obedient, 
loving,  full  of  faith  and  gratitude,  and  joy  and  hope.  As  a  child 
rests  upon  a  mother's  breast,  he  rests  on  Holy  Church  ;  and  that 
Mother  of  all  God's  children  guides  his  steps,  and  for  ever  points  up- 
wards to  Jesus  on  the  cross,  from  whom  come  grace  and  salvation. 
This,  sir,  is  why  a  Catholic  has  done  with  private  judgment;  all 
judgment  is  swallowed  up  in  faith'  "  (p.  29). 

John  Fairfield  had  married  Fanny  Cowper,  and  settled  on 
a  little  farm ;  and  a  young  family  began,  in  the  course  of 
years,  to  grow  up  about  him.  Baker's  first  and  only  child 
was  passing  from  infancy  into  girlhood.  His  occasional  per- 
ception of  the  truth  and  consistency  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  her  claims  to  unity  and  authority,  had  been  gradually  dis- 
posing hirn  to  desire  to  know  more  of  her,  and  at  some  inde- 
finite period  even  to  submit  to  that  authority  and  find  peace. 
But  the  world  was  yet  too  strong  for  him,  as  it  has  proved 
for  many ;  he  must  first  secure  a  competency  in  his  business ; 
when  a  fixed  sum  has  been  saved,  and  invested  for  his  old 
age  and  the  settlement  of  his  children,  then  he  will  set  to 
work  in  earnest,  and  get  this  serious  concern  of  his  soul  at- 
tended to.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  his  business  if 
he  is  even  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  that  side;  he  is  prudent 
therefore,  and  follows  Mr.  Knight's  advice  about  Catholic 
books  and  Catholic  matters  in  general. 

Chapter  sixth  is  a  stirring  one ;  containing  a  visit  paid  by 
Baker  to  the  Fail-fields,  and  his  finding,  on  his  arrival,  their 
house  in  flames,  John  himself  crippled  by  an  accident,  and 
one  of  the  youngest  children  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  the 
fire.  The  rescue  is  described  with  breathless  interest;  the 
patient  submission  of  the  ruined  family  to  their  reverse  of 
fortune  is  not  more  complete  than  may  often  be  seen  resulting 
from  the  grace  of  God ;  Baker  is  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of 
the  good  effects  produced  by  the  influence  of  Catholicity,  but 
procrastinates.  His  child  had  gone  to  visit  London,  with  a 
family  of  superior  class  which  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her;  one 
day  he  is  summoned  to  follow,  if  he  would  see  her  alive.  She 
has  been  laid  low  by  a  sudden  illness,  and  before  he  reaches 
her  she  expires.  His  agony  of  mind  may  be  conceived,  espe- 
cially with  his  stifled  convictions  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  he  trembles  for  the  soul  of  his  child.  But  Providence 
has  been  kinder  to  her  than  her  own  father ;  in  London  she 
had  accidentally  found  the  Fail-fields,  who,  as  her  father's 
friends,  were  very  kind  to  her ;  in  their  humble  house  she 
saw  and  heard  much  of  Catholicity ;  and  in  her  illness  she 
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young  hearts.  The  cold  formalities  of  Anglican  worship  find 
no  response  in  them  ;  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  something 
like  sympathy  is  in  the  hoi  fanaticism  of  Dissent.  Strange  to 
them,  as  the  occurrences  and  habits  of  another  world,  are  the 
hallowed  light  of  Catholic  altars ;  the  sweet  music  of  lita- 
nies, and  the  worship  of  the  Most  Holy  on  his  high  throne  at 
benediction  ;  the  gentle  winning  power  of  the  divine  word  in 
the  formation  and  correction  of  the  conscience  in  the  confes- 
sional ;  the  rapture  and  the  foretaste  of  heaven  on  a  day  of 
first  communion.  From  all  such  fair  and  beautiful  things  a 
great  gulf  separates  the  poor  children  of  our  once  Catholic 
England ;  they  must  prepare  as  they  can  without  them  for 
the  struggle  of  life,  for  the  moment  of  death.  Few  can  read 
the  description  of  such  an  unblest  death  in  Joe  Baker  without 
tears. 

"  Then  came  Jem  and  Mary;  they  had  both  died  the  last  winter 
of '  the  fever.'  I  am  sure  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them 
if  their  living  souls  had  had  as  many  thoughts  as  were  given  to  their 
cold  corpses.  We  sent  them  food  in  their  illness ;  Ellen  was  there 
often,  and  she  hired  a  nurse  to  help  her  mother.  But  there  lay  the 
poor,  ignorant,  worn-out  creatures,  dying,  dying  in  spite  of  the  doc- 
tors and  every  body  else.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  of  these 
young  things  having  any  knowledge  of  religion  ;  they  had  none. 
While  they  lay  in  their  mortal  illness,  a  Ranting  preacher  and  a 
Methodist  woman  came.  Jem  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them  ; 
and  clasping  his  aching  head  and  throbbing  temples,  muttered  curses 
as  they  preached  or  prayed.  The  girl  was  so  frightened  that  she  be- 
came delirious;  and  so  those  poor  creatures — those  souls  for  whom 
Christ  died  —  passed  out  of  life  and  went  to  judgment.  And  I  must 
believe  that  when  the  just  Judge  of  all  mankind  passed  sentence  on 
their  souls,  he  looked  back  to  the  cause  of  their  miserable  ignorance, 
and  dealt  gently  with  them.  As  I  looked  at  their  dead  bodies,  I  re- 
peated the  words,  '  I  believe  in  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic 
Church.'  I  stopped  there,  and  then  said  to  myself,  '  I  am  sure  I  wish 
that  I  could  believe  those  words;  I  wish  that  I  could  find  the  thing 
they  describe.  John  Fairfield  called  that  Church  his  mother.  Mother ! 
a  spiritual  mother,  given  by  our  God  and  Saviour  to  do  a  mother's 
part  to  our  souls.  What  is  a  mother's  part  ?  To  nourish,  cherish, 
guide  ;  to  shield  from  all  danger,  guide  to  all  good  ;  to  support  in 
trouble,  and  through  all  to  teach  salvation.  Surely  if  these  chil- 
dren had  known  such  a  mother,  Jesus  would  not  have  died  upon 
the  cross  in  vain  for  them.  In  vain  !'  I  cried ;  *  oh,  not  in  vain  ; 
they  are  not  lost;  they  were  never  taught.  O  God,  be  merciful'  " 
(pp.  36,  37). 

Shall  it  be  so  always  ?  Shall  it  always  be  that  the  bright- 
eyed,  sunny-haired  children  of  our  Saxon  race  must  remain 
strangers  to  the  tenderness  of  a  spiritual  mother,  in  ignorance 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

WE  have  received  some  additional  numbers  of  the  splendid  edition  of 
Hay  dock's  Catholic  Family  ti'tble  and  Commentary,  published  by 
Dunigan,  New  York  (London,  Dolman).  Eleven  numbers 
are  now  out,  and  the  work  is  to  be  completed  in  thirty-eight.  It  is, 
without  exception,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  cheapest  editions  of  the 
Bible  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Seton,  Foundress  and  first  Superioress  of 
the  Sistef.s  or  Daughters  of  Charity  in  America,   by  the   Rev.  C.  J. 
White,  D.D.  (Dunigan,  New  York  ;  London,  Dolman),  is  not  only  a 
most   important  contribution  to  American   Catholic  literature,  but   a 
very  interesting  work  to  all  Catholics  everywhere.     It  is  seldom  that 
one  has  an  opportunity  of  studying  so  much  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  grace  in  a  soul  that  is  being  brought  out  of  Protestantism  into 
the  one  true  fold.     Mrs.  Seton's  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  and  her 
very  voluminous  correspondence,  have  supplied   her  biographer  with 
more  abundant,  as  well  as  more  interesting  and  more  authentic  mate- 
rials for  hi-s  work  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  labourers  in  this  portion 
of  the  field   of  literature.     Some  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  disposed  to 
consider  that  the  materials  in  this  instance  have  been  almost  too  abun- 
dant, or  at  least  will  wish  that  Dr.  White  had  been  more  sparing  in  his 
use  of  them.     Considering,  however,  the  immense  importance  of  the 
work  which  Mrs.  Seton  wrought  for  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
we   cannot  subscribe   to    this  criticism.     Neither   can   we  regret  the 
length  or  number  of  the  extracts  which  Dr.  White  has  given  both  from 
the  letters,  the  diary,  and  the  private  devotions  of  his  heroine  during  the 
many  years  that  she  was  a  Protestant,  especially  since  we  suspect  that 
they  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  what  many  Catholics  would 
have  anticipated.     Mrs.  Seton  was  the  second  daughter  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  New  York,  and  was  born  in  1774,  two  years  before  the  de- 
claration of  American  independence.      Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  and  she  herself  was  brought  up  a  member 
of  that  communion.     She  was  remarkable,  even  in  her  youth,  for  the 
interest  which  she  took  in  all  religious  matters,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
she  discharged  her  religious  duties;  not,  however,  altogether  according 
to  the  most  approved  forms  of  Epiacopalianism  :  for  we  are  told  that 
she  used  to  wear  a  small  crucifix  about  her  person,  and  expressed  her 
surprise  that  such  a  practice  should  not  be  more  common  among  her  co- 
religionists; and  she  regretted  also  that  there  were  no  "  Protestant  nun- 
neries."    Moreover,  she  used  to  "sigh  of  a  Sunday  evening,  and  say, 
'  No  more  until  next  Sunday, 'as  she  turned  from  the  church-door  which 
closed  on  her,  unless  a  prayer-day  iras  given  out  in  the  week ;"  arid  on 
"Sacrament-Sundays"  she  used  to  run  from  one  church  to  another, 
that  she  might  receive  as  often  as  she  could  \     It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  dispositions  such  as  these  should  long  be  satisfied  with  the  miser- 
able empty  husks  that  are  to  be  found  in  Protestantism  ;  and  the  mer- 
ciful providence  of  God  so  disposed  the  order  of  events,  that  her  mar- 
riage (at  the  age  of  20)  with  an  American  merchant, — who  had  received 
a  part  of  his  mercantile  education  in  a  house  at  Leghorn,  and  who,  after 
nine  or  ten  years  of  married  life  (during  which  time  Mrs.  Seton  became 
the  mother  of  five  children),  was  sent  to  Leghorn  again  for  change  of 
air, — should  be  the  means  of  introducing  her  to  those  blessed  gifts  and 
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thing  the  Protestant  Church  could  irive  her,  and  she  determined  never 
to  go  there  again.  Still  tour  month*  more  of  miserable  uncertainty  ; 
nud  :u  hist,  just  about  A  twelvemonth  after  her  mind  ii.ul  first  been  made 
up,  she  submitted  to  Holy  Church.  For  the  history  of  her  subsequent 
career,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself:  how  she  ex- 
perienced the  lot  of  all  converts  in  the  shape  of  neglect  or  persecution 
from  ihc  hands  of  her  former  friends  and  associates;  how  this  cup  of 
trial  \vas  sweetened  hy  the.  consolations  allowed  to  some,  of  seeing  a  few 
of  her  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  become  partakers  of  the  same  hap- 
piness with  herself;  and  the  interesting  course  of  events  whereby  she 
eventually  became  the  foundress  of  an  Institute  of  Charity,  at  first 
formed  upon  the  model  of  that  followed  by  the  children  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul,  and  now  actually  incorporated  with  it,  and  which,  beginning 
about  forty  years  ago  in  Mrs.  Seton  and  two  other  ladies,  now  numbers 
no  less  than  420  Sisters,  and  presides  over  38  different  establishments  in 
the  United  States.  We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  interest  our 
readers  in  the  narrative,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  the  volume  in  which 
it  is  contained  (and  which  is  very  handsomely  "  got  up,")  will  be  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  any  Catholic  reading-room  or  library. 

We  do  not  precisely  see  what  practical  purpose  is  aimed  at  by  the 
republication  of  the  Rev.  P.  Green's  Letters  on  the  Catholic  Oath 
( London,  Jones,  Richardson,  &c.).  It  was  well  enough  that  the  merits 
of  that  oath  should  be  publicly  and  generally  discussed  while  yet  it 
was  in  posse ;  but,  after  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  we  think  it 
may  safely  be  left  to  those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns;  more 
especially  since  the  author  does  riot  seern  to  have  any  thing  new  to  say 
about  it. 

It  is  too  late  for  us  to  recommend  an  abridgment  of  Father  Segneri'a 
Devout  Servant  of  Mary  (Manchester,  Stutter;  London,  Dolman)  for 
distribution  among  the  poor  during  the  month  of  May.  It  will  be 
useful,  however,  at  all  times,  as  a  cheap  and  simple  manual  for  in- 
structing those  Catholics  who  have  not  access  to  larger  works,  in  the 
truest  and  most  acceptable  means  of  serving  their  heavenly  Mother. 

We  have  always  considered  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee 
the  most  important  human  in-titution  that  we  have  in  England  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  country. 
We  are  very  glad,  therefore,  to  learn  from  the  Fifth  Annual  I?f/>i>rt 
(London,  sold  by  all  Catholic  booksellers),  that  its  income  during  the 
year  1852  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  more  than  500/. ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  far  too  small  for  the  crying 
needs  which  it  is  called  upon  to  supply.  The  present  Report,  however, 
is  very  encouraging,  more  especially  as  to  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  that  most  important  of  all  their  undertakings,  the  establishment 
of  a  training-school  for  schoolmasters  at  St.  Mary's,  Hammersmith. 

Mr.  R.  Raby  has  deserved  the  best  thanks  of  all  English  Catholics 
for  presenting  us  with  the  invaluable  work  of  Blessed  Henry  Suso,  The 
Little  Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  in  English  (Richardson  and  Son).  The 
work  itself  we  could  not  presume  to  eulogise  ;  "  it  speaks,"  as  the  trans- 
lator justly  says,  "  too  eloquently  for  itself."  We  venture  to  anticipate 
that,  when  once  known,  this  little  work  will  be  the  inseparable  compa- 
nion of  many  an  inmate  of  our  religious  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  devout 
in  every  state.  Mr.  Raby  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  his  difficult  task 
wonderfully  well,  on  the  whole;  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  far  letter 
preserved  by  him  in  our  cognate  language  than  in  the  existing  French 
and  Italian  translations,  which  indeed  convey  no  idea  of  the  work, 
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Hitherto  the  very  notion  of  any  kind  of  inquisitorial  power  has  had 
in  it  something  so  repugnant  to  English  iMing,  that  it  has  been  .-ulK- 
cient  for  such  a  character  to  attach,  though  but  in  the  remotest  <1. 
to  any  measure,  to  render  it  unpopular  amongst  us.  The  Income  Tax 
owes  the  opposition  it  annually  meets  with  less  to  our  indisposition  to 
part  with  our  money,  than  to  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it  is  a  griev- 
ance for  any  State-officer  to  be  able  to  enter  our  houses  ami  u>k  us 
questions.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  passport  system,  so  universally 
submitted  to  in  other  countries,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in 
our  own.  We  are  ready  to  pay  any  money  which  is  demanded,  but  we 
cannot  bear  the  tyranny  of  answering  questions  concerning  our  trade 
and  the  colour  of  our  hair.  It  this  be  so,  one  would  think  it  could  only 
be  some  great  and  crying  evil  which  could  induce  any  member  of  the 
Legislature  to  propose  a  measure  of  this  proverbially  odious  character. 
Great  and  crying  evils  are,  unhappily,  not  unknown  in  England.  Amid 
the  swarming  population  of  our  town  and  factory  districts,  where  crime 
and  ignorance  have  ripened  into  alarming  luxuriance,  we  can  imagine 
many  cases  where  the  most  liberal  Legislature  might  feel  it  necessary  to 
depart  from  the  usual  course,  and  to  adopt  measures  a  little  at  variance 
with  the  forms  of  a  constitutional  government.  It  would  not  be  unna- 
tural if  some  of  those  accidental  revelations  of  the  corruption  lying  under 
the  polished  surface  of  English  society,  which  are  given  us  at  intervals, 
were  to  startle  us  into  an  unwilling  severity.  Some  Blue-book  or  Par- 
liamentary return,  whose  facts  were  too  bad  to  be  disregarded  ;  some 
narrative,  like  Mr.  Mayhew's,  of  what  a  man  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  and  heard  with  his  own  ears, — might  set  us  about  the  Augean  task 
of  cleansing  out,  and  visiting,  and  suppressing  some  of  those  haunts  of 
infamy  and  heathenism,  where  living  souls  have  hitherto  been  suffered 
to  sink  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  undisturbed,  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  believe  that  the  permission  of  licentiousness  is  a  less  evil 
than  any  arbitrary  interference  with  private  rights. 

And  such  a  moment  has,  it  would  seem,  come  at  last.  At  last  the 
Englis-h  Parliament  has  found  time  to  be  moral.  At  last,  relieved  from 
those  interminable  discussions  on  the  price  of  corn  and  of  sugar,  English 
legislators  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  social  abuses  of 
their  country.  And  we  feel  curious  to  imagine  how  it  will  read  in 
future  histories  of  this  age,  that  at  a  time  when  one-half  of  the  English 
population  was  unbaptised,  and  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a  God  ;  when 
vice  of  all  kinds  had  assumed  so  unblushing  a  form,  that  you  might  read 
in  one  of  its  gravest  public  journals  of  schools  where  thieving  and  lying 
were  taught  like  other  sciences,  at  so  much  a  head;  at  a  time  when 
two  counties  have  gained  the  enviable  title  of  the  "  poisoning  counties," 
on  account  of  the  number  of  secret  murders  committed  in  them  ;  when, 
in  many  a  mine  and  colliery,  and  dark  neglected  alley  of  our  great 
towns,  human  beings  live  and  die,  and  sin,  and  neither  the  world  nor 
the  law  takes  cognisance  of  their  crimes  or  their  existence,— at  such  a 
time,  Parliament," roused  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  Christian  legislation, 
selects  for  the  first  object  of  its  newly-found  and  virtuous  indignation  — 
the  Catholic  convents.  The  State,  'like  a  wise  physician,  stands  over 
the  fainting  form  of  its  lepro-y-struck  child.  No  wonder  there  is  a  talk 
of  cautery  and  amputation  :  for  one-half  of  the  body  is  already  mortified. 
But — incomprehensible  wonder! — it  is  not  to  the  blackened  limbs,  the 
open  wounds  which  terrify  us  only  to  look  at,  that  the  first  glance  of 
the  physician  is  directed  ;  it  is  to  that  hand  which  the  disease  has  not 
yet  reached.  It  is  to  search  carefully  if  by  chance  there  should  happen 
to  be  there  some  possible  pin-scratch,  because  we  are  gravely  told, 
though  such  things  are  rare,  yet  cases  have  been  known,  in  other  coun- 
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th  workhouses,  hospitals,  prisons,  arid  similar  places  into  which  the 
blic  can  enter  whenever  it  likes,  and  make  a  display  of  intelligence  by 
tting  sharp  questions  concerning  the  food  and  the  treatment  of  their 
.  In  fact,  there  is  a  cheap  benevolence, — something,  we  should 
In  i-  >ay,  halt-way  between  benevolence  and  in<piisitivene<s, — which 
.es  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  to  go  over  public  "  institutions,"  to  whose 
pport  perhaps  it  contributes  riot  a  shilling,  and  be  very  particular  as  to 
j  quantity  of  barley  in  the  prisoners'  soup,  and  the  number  of  blankets 

their  beds.  This  is  the  position  in  which^t  is  now  desired  that  the 
igious  retreats  of  Catholic  ladies  should  be  placed.  True,  the  present 
oposal  goes  no  farther  than  to  inquire  concerning  their  "personal 
erty."  But,  sir,  once  admit  these  gentlemen  within  the  sacred  enclosure, 
w  shall  we  set  limits  to  their  benevolence  or  their  curiosity  ?  It  may 

necessary  for  them  to  have  ocular  demonstration  that  besides  the 
nmates"  brought  before  them  for  examination,  there  are  none  con- 
•iled  in  secret  garrets,  and  there  tortured  with  thumb-screw  and  rack. 
•,  they  may  think  it  their  duty  to  rule  the  diet  as  well  as  the  other 
sciplineoi  the  house  ;  and  the  forty  days  of  abstinence,  arid  fast-days  of 
ligation,  may  well  seem  unchristian  living  to  those  who  "fare  sump- 
ously  every  day."  Or,  (vviio  knows?)  they  may  fancy  some  change 
the  conventual  dress.  The  religious  costume  has  not  been  much  in 
/our  with  the  English  legislature  of  late;  and  it  would  not  be  extra- 
gant  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  veil  and  kerchief  shall  give 
tice  to  the  mob-cap  of  the  London  charity-school,  as  regards  women  ; 
d  for  men,  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  extend  to  them,  we  may 
rhaps  see  the  Franciscan  cord  and  time-honoured  scapular  of  St. 
jminic  abolished  for  the  yellow  stockings  and  etcetera  of  Christ's 
ospital — that  only  representative  of  a  community-dress,  which,  as 
idirig  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fathers  of  the  British  Reformation,  has 
en  invented  or  retained  in  the  Protestant  "  institutions"  of  England, 
feel,  sir,  I  am  transgressing  the  limits  which  I  am  bound  to  observe, 
id  perhaps  I  am  speaking  more  lightly  than  my  subject  deserves, 
lere  is,  however,  one  observation  of  a  different  character,  to  which 
desire  to  draw  your  attention.  Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  looking 

the  life  around  him  with  a  thoughtful  eye,  may  perceive  two  marks 
i  the  society  of  our  own  day,  both  of  which  affect  the  destiny  and 
>sition  of  women.  In  the  upper  and  educated  classes  there  is  a  rapid 
id  extraordinary  development  in  their  intellectual  and  mental  powers, 
liey  are  no  longer  the  illiterate  and  thoughtless  playthings  of  past 
mturies.  Gold,  long  ago,  taught  them  to  feel ;  we  have  lately  been 
aching  them  to  think.  But  these  powers,  combined  together,  have 
eated  in  them  many  new  wants.  We  see  every  where  amongst  them 
ie  signs  of  an  awakened  energy,  which,  as  yet,  has  not  found  the  object 
i  which  to  work.  This  too  at  a  time  when,  from  various  social  cau>es, 
ie  number  of  those  who  find  their  calling  and  their  contentment  in 
ie  duties  of  domestic  life  is  comparatively  small.  There  is,  as  it 
ere,  amongst  women  of  our  day,  u  new  suffering,  quite  unknown 
efore — the  suffering  of  unemployed  power;  and  it  is  worth  remarking, 
tat  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  this  singular  truth  are  to  be 
nind  in  the  works  of  the  female  writers  of  the  three  Protestant  coun- 
ies — England,  Germany,  and  America,  where  of  course  the  resource 
S'ered  by  convents  is  rarest.  From  each  of  these  I  could  select  wit- 
esses  whose  truthfulness  of  painting  would  readily  be  acknowledged, 
rid  who  have  depicted  in  most  startling  colours  the  unknown  mental 
nguish  of  those  whose  minds  are  growing  too  large  for  a  little  life, 
his  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  amongst  the  lower  classes  an  excess  of 
n  and  ignorance  which  is  crying  for  work, — work,  too,  which  perhaps 
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College  which  trains  the  greater  portion  of  those  wlio  are  sent  forth  on 
t\\f  top-i^n  missions  by  the  Catliolie  Church  in  Ireland. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  humble  and  zealous  priest  in  Dublin  was 
moved  by  tbe  sight  of  80  many  ofhis  ]>oor  fellow-countrymen  leaving 
tlieir  Catholic  homes  lor  a  land  in  which  the  means  of  g race  were  as 
scanty  as  tho-e  of  this  world  were  plentiful,  and  undertook  the  arduous 
ta*k  of  establishing  a  college  for  the  training  of  Foreign  Missionaiies. 
lie  had  no  rich  1'riends  to  assist  him,  no  commanding  abilities  to  bring 
to  this  work;  but  he  had  what  was  tar  better  and  more  nx'dl'u],  an  un- 
hesitating i'aiili  and  an  untiring  zeal.  So,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  his 
Archbishop,  he  started  for  Rome,  and  cast  himself  and  his  cause  at.  the 
feet  of  Christ's  Vicar,  Gregory  XVI. ;  the  Holy  Father  approved  of  the 
work,  arid  commended  it  to  the  support  of  the  faiihful.  Strong  in  this 
encouragement,  the  zealous  priest  solicited,  with  fair  success,  the  alms 
of  the  Faithful  in  Rome  and  at  Paris;  and  returning  to  Dublin,  he  com- 
plet^d  the  collection  of  sufficient  funds  wherewith  to  begin  his  college. 
Sufficient,  I  mean,  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  worked  in  faith;  enouglTto 
hire  a  house  and  make  a  beginning  with,  but  very  insufficient  the  whole 
amount  would  seem  to  those  who  fear  to  do  anything  before  they  can 
do  all.  He  joined  with  himself  three  other  priests,  and  began  the 
college  with  one  student!  This  was  in  1842;  and  now  in  ten  years  the 
staff  of  directors  has  increased  to  ten,  and  that  of  students  to  near  ninety ; 
•while  the  college  can  boast  of  having  sent  forth  missioi.aritrs  into  each 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  tlilrty. 

The  founder,  Father  Hand,  now  rests  in  peace:  his  body  lies  in  the 
little  cemetery  attached  to  the  college.  He  lived  but  a  few  years  after 
the  work  was  begun,  but  long  enough  to  impart  his  spirit  to  the  place, 
and  long  enough  to  observe  the  seed  he  sowed  so  carefully  and  in  such 
generous  faith,  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  abundantly.  And  so  the  good 
work  has  gone  on.  Year  after  year  youn«-  missionary  priests  have 
been  sent  forth  to  every  new  settlement  whither  their  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  have  gone  before  them,  while  the  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  college  has  not  only  filled  the  places  thus  vacated, 
but  has  driven  the  directors  to  every  possible  contrivance  to  accommo- 
date them.  The  fine  old  mansion  was  filled  to  overflowing,  then  the 
very  stables  were  brought  into  requisition,  then  new  buildings  arose  ; 
but  all  will  not  suffice;  the  stream  still  flows  in  with  augmented  force, 
and  so  nothing  else  will  do  but  we  must  budd  upon  a  Jarye  scale,  for 
which  the  necessary  drawings  are  being  now  made:  and  then  the  out- 
ward form  will  accord  better  with  the  inward  spirit,  and  Holy  Church 
will  raise  another  trophy  to  her  triumph  in  this  our  day  over  the  false 
creed  which  has  usurped  her  property,  her  name  and  place  in  the  hind. 
But  already  is  there  one  feature  which  marks  the  religious  destination 
of  the  place,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  country  seats  which  surround 
it,  arid  that  is  its  tine  Gothic  chapel,  designed  in  true  Catholic  spirit  by 
M'Carthy,  one  of  Ireland's  best  architects,  and  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  Pugin.  At  present  this  stands  alone,  but  soon  we  hope  it  will 
occupy  its  due  place  in  a  noble  cluster  of  collegiate  buildings. 

The  visitor  must  not  come,  however,  with  thoughts  of  our  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  colleges  in  his  mind:  ve  cannot  look  to  rival  those 
glorious  works  of  our  Catholic  forefathers,  at  least  in  outward  beauty 
and  majesty;  but  if,  with  wiser  scrutiny,  lie  inquires  into  the  discip'ine 
and  rule  of  our  house,  he  will  find  that  which  Protestantism  has  driven 
out  of  our  ancient  homes,  that  without  which  college-life  ceases  to  be 
any  thing  better  than  literary  leisure  or  refined  idleness. 

There  are  no  salaried  officers.  President  and  directors  alike  "  hav- 
ing food  and  raiment"  have  "learned  to  "be  therewith  content."  And 
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